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Art.  I.  1.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Church  In  Upper  Canada:  con^ 
tahiiny  the  Acts  of  Parliatncnty  Imperial  and  Provincial,  Royal  In¬ 
structions,  cVc.  Hy  William  I5ktthii)(;e,  Ji.l).,  Rector  of 
\\'<MKlstock,  U|)j)tT  Caiiiulii,  one  of  the  Deputation  from  the  late 
Rishop  of  Quebec,  Bvo.  Loudon:  1R3H. 

‘2.  Sertmd  Annual  Report  of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  in  Con- 
nejion  with  the  Conyreyational  Union  of  Enyland  and  Wales.  8vo. 
1838. 

T  r  the  Dissenters  of  this  country  were  inclined  to  waive  or  to 
^  suspend  for  a  time  their  controversy  of  centuries  with  the 
Kstal)lished  Church  of  England,  the  circumstances  that  are  con¬ 
tinually  arising  in  the  course  of  legislation  to  bring  into  discus¬ 
sion  the  points  and  jirinciples  on  which  they  are  at  issue,  would 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  evade  or  to  decline  the  contest, 
without  betraying  what  they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
making  themselves  parties  to  unjust  and  injurious  proceedings. 
On  everv  hand,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  Church  and  State 
(piestion  meets  the  ])olitician.  It  is  the  Tithe  (piestion  in  Ire¬ 
land;  the  Church-extension  cpiestion  in  Scotland;  the  Church- 
rate  (juestion,  and  the  Education  (piestion,  and  the  University 
(piestion,  in  England;  and  so,  in  each  and  all  of  the  colonies  to 
which  Episcopacy  has  been  transplanted,  cjirrying  with  it  those 
exclusive  and  intolerant  pretensions  which  are  the  unfailing 
source  of  ecclesiastical  strife  and  social  discord; — in  the  Indian 
jiresidencies,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  Canadas,  there  is  a  church 
(juestion  to  be  solved  or  got  rid  of.  Turn  which  way  we  will, 
this  polymorphous  Kehama  meets  us,  driving  its  furious  course 
towards  the  I'reasiirv.  There  is  no  escaping  from  the  collision. 
‘Let  the  Church  of  England,’  exclaims  Mr.  Hettridge,  ‘gird  up 
‘  lier  loins  to  the  contest  which  threatens  her  from  every  quarter.’ 
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Wherefore,  but  because  tlie  Church  is  threateninir  us  with  inva¬ 
sion  and  encroachment  in  every  quarter  ?  Her  claims  are  un. 
bounded,  her  demands  insatiable,  such  as  no  minister  of  the 
crown  could  ever  sali'^ty.  She  i<  asking^  not  only  tor  revenues, 
but  for  territory;  cUiiming  not  mere  support,  but  domination. 
Disilainin^  to  ctnne  as  a  suitor  tor  state  favour,  she  demands 
restitution  of  her  ancient  dowry  in  the  name  of  God.  An  or^an 
of  the  high-church  party  calls  upon  the  Crown,  ‘upon  the  princi- 
‘  pie  of  having  clean  hands,'  to  ‘free  itself  of  the  responsibility. of 
*  Holding  spiritual  property,  i.e.  holding  biick  from  CohI  what  is 
‘  His,'  The  Lav  impropriators  among  the  nobility  are  required  to 
‘  restore  tliat  which  came  to  their  forefathers  unhmfully.  through 
‘  robbery  as  well  as  sacrilege,’  and,  as  they  would  secure  a  reward 
in  piiraiiise,  to  ‘give  unto  Ciod  what  is  Parliament  is  to  l>e 

asked  to  ‘make  restitution  to  Cioil,’  ‘not  as  a  favour,  but  tisa  debt: 

‘  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  restitution  ;  not  to  make  a  boast  of.  but  to 
‘avert  the  wrath  of  Ciod,  whose  church  has  hetn  sujflrtfuj  tht.^e 
‘  three  hundred  years  for  the  spotiation  irttiicted  by  a  former  par- 
‘  lioment^  lest  He  allow  the  flames  which  are  at  present  smothered, 
‘but  which  show  themselves  visibly  here  and  there,  to  burst  out 
‘  and  consume  us  and  our  house.'*  This  is  bold  language  for  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  a  startling  iissertion  of  the  Sidlum  Tempus 
principle  on  behalf  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  accompiuiied  with  an 
admonitory  note,  from  Froude's  ‘Uemains,*  which  will  show  still 
more  unequivocally  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  high 
plac'cs  of  die  Establishment.  ‘  W’hen  questions  are  raided  about 
‘  continuing  the  service  for  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  1  answer 
‘  by  pointing  to  the  case  of  ‘  the  sinners,  the  Amalekites,’  who 
‘  were  judged  at  the  distance  of  500  years.* 

Many  readers  will  only  smile  at  the  e.xtnivagance,  others  may 
be  disclosed  to  frown  at  the  almost  blasphemous  insolence  of  this 
Language.  Hut,  c*iilmly  viewed,  as  speaking  the  sentiments  of  a 
pow’erful  and  growing  party  w  hicli  is  being  nursed  up  in  the 
schools  of  Oxford,  ‘the  Alma  Mater  of  ImUkI  and  ^*acheve^elL'  it 
supplies  matter  for  grave  reflection.  T  he  article  from  which  it  is 
Uikeii  breathes  throughout  tlie  spirit  of  popery  ;  but  it  is  the 
jHipery  of  the  .Vnglican  churcli,  wliich  wants  the  ability  only,  not 
the  will,  to  ‘  e.xercise  all  the  jmwer  of  the  first  beast  before  him.’ 
1  he  object  of  the  writer  is  to  deprecate  all  parliamentary  inter¬ 
ference  with  w  hat  calls  itself  T  he  Church.  T  he  ‘  I’lurality  and 
Ami-cathedral  Hills’  are  stigmatized  as  lay  Hilts  ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  involved  in  them  is  stated  to  embrace  ‘the  whole  tenure  and 
‘distribution  of  church  property  and  the  whole  legislative  for  the 
*  church.  It  is  whether  the  church  is  ever  hereafter  to  leyislotc 
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‘ /t>r  herself  either  in  syiuxi  or  wnvooation,  4)r  to  have  her  st'r- 
‘vit'es,  her  onlinanees,  and  her  creeilsat  thedisposid  of  the  State; 
•  whether  she  is  to  retain  her  liberty  whieh  Christ  confideil  to  her, 
‘or  to  be  ‘in  boiuhige  with  her  children’  to  those  who  are  not  of 
‘her.*  Meaninij,  of  course,  the  present  Ministry  and  House  of 
Commons.  W’ere  Foryism  ever  to  retrain  politii*Hl  ascendency, 
who  shall  say  that  a  fearful  stru^le  iniijht  not  yet  be  retjuired  to 
settle  the  qiu'stion  of  ecclesuistical  encnxichinenis  ? 

The  spirit  which  Mr.  Bettrido^^'  discovers  in  the  |xunphlet  be¬ 
fore  us,  is  that  of  a  true  sim  of  the  church.  Settiuij  out  with  the 
assumption  that  the  interests  of  Zion  are  bound  up  with  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Episci^pacy  ;  and  that  the  Protestant  relio^ion  h;is  no 
chance  of  inaintainiiiii^  itself  in  Upper  Canada,  except  by  means 
of  the  clcnjtt  reserresn  he  intimates  that,  if  the  British  public 
should  manifest  an  inditference  to  the  claims  he  advocates,  or,  as 
he  phrases  it,  ‘  to  our  state  and  establishment,’  the  fate  of  the 
Amalekites  will  doubtless  overtake  us. 

'  We  can  only  then  await  Jehovah's  pleasure  ctuicernin^  us,  assured 
that  if  He  permit  His  authon::ed  teachtrs  to  Ik*  removed,  and  the 
ministrations  of  the  pure  and  atmstolic  ('liurch  of  England  to  Ik*  disrt*. 
puded,  or  to  ct*ase  in  Cp])er  Canada,  it  will  Ik*  a  token  that  judgment 
is  coming  itpim  us  to  the  utmost  * 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  clear  view  of  this  case  of 
Divine  right,  and  of  the  extreme  peril  to  which  the  nation  will 
expose  itself  bv  slighting  tht'se  prophetic  denunciations  we  shall 
give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  curious  piece  of  church  history  de¬ 
tailed  in  Mr.  Bettridge’s  First  Part. 

The  division  of  the  colony  into  two  provinces  dates  from  the 
year  1791;  prior  to  which  there  could  of  course  be  no  Fstablished 
Church  in  UpjKr  Caiuuhi,  and  the  only  Fstablished  Church, 
strictly  speaking,  in  any  part  of  Caiuuhi,  w;is  the  Church  of 
Home.*  'I'he  Act  which  the  British  Parliiunent  piissed  in  I77i, 


*  The  Risliop  of  Kxeter,  in  a  recent  del>ate  in  tlie  House  of  hoixls,  (July  2*'^,) 
contended  that  the  Hinnish  Chimdi  is  not  the  Fstablished  Church  in  Lower 
Canada;  and  that  the  pv»verninent  of  this  country  had  never  re(K>gni7.ed  any 
except  prtdates  of  tlie  Establisheil  churxdi  as  bishops  of  duH'eses  in  Canaila. 
Ixutl  Oleneljf,  in  reply,  assured  the  right  reveri'iul  prt'late  that  he  was  mis¬ 
taken  on  the  latter  point ;  long  before  the  last  fi»ur  years,  the  rt*eogniiion  of 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  hail  taken  i>laee,  and  that  too  by  acts  of  the  legisla- 
— provincial  statutes  that  had  received  the  sjinetion  of  the  crown.  Hut, 
whether  the  Roman  Catholic  bisho]>s  of  Canada  had  been  recognized  or  not, 
how  can  it  W  denied  with  any  show  of  prv>priety,  that  a  church  is  esta¬ 
blished,  the  clergy  of  which  are  in  possession  of  the  tithes,  together  with  all 
ts.  privilege's,*  lands,  or  stigneunes,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
m  capitulation,  held  prior  to  the  I'onquest  ?  As  tndy  might  the  bishop  affirm, 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  not  an  Established  Church  in  Scotland,  be- 
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(14  Geo.  III.  c.  83,)  ratified  tlie  articles  of  capitulation  by  which 
all  rip:hts,  privileges,  lands,  or  seig^neuries  held  by  the  Romish 
church  previously  to  the  conquest,  were  secured.  ‘  And  then,’ 
siivs  our  church  historian,  ‘  at  a  period  tehen  tre  might  have  hoped 
*  better  thhigs,  we  beheld  the  first  inroad  made  upon  that  dis- 
‘tinctive  I’rotestantisin  which  j)ervades  our  entire  constitution, 

‘  and  which,  indeed,  is  the  very  foundation-stone  of  our  monarchy.’ 
It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  Ent^lish  monarchy  should  have 
had  no  foundation-stone  before  the  Reformation ;  for  this  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  statement.  The  Act  of  Parliament,  however,  made 
no  further  inroad  upon  our  Protestantism,  than  had  been  already 
made  by  treaty;  and  indeed,  this  ‘distinctive  Protestantisin’  had 
been  necessarily  compromised  lon«r  before,  in  our  North  American 
colonies  ;  to  siiy  nothinj^  of  our  alliance  with  Alohammedism  and 
paganism  in  the  East  Indies.  Ry  the  Act  in  (piestion,  it  was  de¬ 
clared,  that  ‘the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  province  of 
‘  (Quebec,  mi^ht  hold,  receive,  and  enjoy  their  accustomed  dues 
‘and  rijrhts  with  respect  to  such  persons  only  as  should  profess 
‘  the  said  relijj^ion  ;  provided,  nev  ertheless,  that  it  should  be  lawful 
‘  for  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  luiike  such  provi- 
‘  sion  out  of  the  rest  of  the  said  accustomed  dues  and  riijhts  for  the 
‘  encouragement  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  for  the  mainte- 
‘  nance  and  support  of  a  Protestant  cler«^y  within  the  said  pro- 
‘  vince,  as  he  or  they  should  from  time  to  time  think  necessary  or 
‘  expedient.’  In  pursuanee  of  this  provision,  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  itself  a  departure  from  the  original  terms  of  the 
treaty,  by  instructions  from  the  Crown,  dated  Jan.  3,  1775,  to  the 
then  Ciovernor  (Lord  Dorchester),  it  had  been  directed,  ‘That 
‘  no  incumbent  protessin^  the  said  relio^ion  of  the  Church  of 
‘  Rome,  appointed  to  any  parish  in  the  said  province,  should  he 
‘  entitled  to  rcceivT  any  tithes  for  lands  or  possessions  occupied 
‘  by  a  Protestant,’  but  that  such  tithes  should  be  ‘reserv’cd  in  the 


‘  hands  ot  his  Majesty’s  Receiver-General  of  the  siiid  province, 

‘  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy.’ 

W  e  must  pause  to  offer  a  reflection  or  tvv’o  upon  this  singular 
appropriation  r/aiise.  Nothing  seemingly  could  be  more  liberal, 
more  in  accordance  with  enlightened  policy,  than  the  principle 
here  laid  down,  that  an  individual  professing  one  religion,  ought 
not  to  be  reipiired  to  pay  tithe  to  an  incumbent  professing  ano- 
tlier  religion.  One  is  delighted  to  find  such  a  principle  recog¬ 
nized  by  lory  statesmen  in  the  reign  of  Cieorge  III.  Had  it  only 
been  fi»llovved  out  in  apjdication  to  Ireland,  how  many  years  of 
civil  discord  and  ecclesuustical  animosity  might  have  been  spared ! 


cause  it  is  not  invested  with  all  the  powers  and  privileot?s  of  the  hn^lif^k 
hienm  hy.  The  Clmrch  of  England  in  Canada  is  a  verv  diaVrent  thing  from 
the  Established  Church  of  Canada. 
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All  that  would  have  been  requisite  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Tithe  question  may  be  embodied  in  the  simple  direction,  that  no 
Protestant  incumbent  appointed  to  any  parish  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  tithes  for  land  or  possessions  occupied  by  a  Papist,  but 
that  such  tithes  shall  be  reserved  in  the  hands  of  his  ^lajesty’s 
lleceiver-General.  Shall  we  be  told,  that  our  ‘distinctive  Pro¬ 
testantism’  forbids  a  ProtesUuit  to  pay  tithes  to  a  Kondsh  incum¬ 
bent,  while  it  requires  a  Papist  to  pay  tithes  to  a  Protestant  in¬ 
cumbent  ?  Distinctive  Protestantism  must,  if  so,  be  somethin|^ 
very  distinct  from  Christianity,  which  enjoins  us  to  do  to  others 
as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us ;  somethinjj^  very  opposite 
to  common-sense  notions  of  justice  and  morality  ;  in  fact,  a 
jesuitical  Protestiintism  with  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
claim  relationship  ;  and  the  Church  of  England  is  welcome  to  the 
exclusive  honour  of  maintaiidn^  so  inequitable  a  principle. 

At  all  events,  if,  by  the  Act  referred  to,  the  first  inroad  was 
made,  on  the  one  hand,  on  our  ‘distinctive  Protestantism,*  by 
these  instructions  from  the  Crown,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  de¬ 
cided  inroad  was  made  u})on  the  fundamental  principlesof  a  Church 
Estiiblishment.  It  matters  nothin*^  whether  (leorjj^e  III.  and 
his  ministers  perceived  this  or  not, — nor  whether  they  would  have 
admitted  the  applicability  of  the  precedent  to  any  other  case,  in 
which  Protestants  and  Romanists  mi^ht  be  placed  in  a  reversed 
predicament  towards  each  other.  They  probably  regarded  only 
present  expediency,  not  troubling  themselves  with  the  political 
morality  of  the  arranjjjement.  Rut  this  makes  no  difference  iis  to 
the  fact;  that  the  direction  involved  a  principle  which,  if  fairly 
carried  out,  in  the  spirit  of  equal  justice,  would  forbid  the  quar- 
tcrintr  of  a  IVotestant  clergy  upon  a  Roman  Catholic  people, — 
and,  by  circumscribing  the  claims  of  a  church,  so  as  to  make  its 
temporalities  bear  some  relation  to  the  spiritual  services  rendered, 
would  introduce  a  very  radical,  but  most  salutary  change  in  our 
eccl esiast ical  Estal ) I ish men ts. 

To  return  to  the  history.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  tithes  so  appropriated  by  the  Crown  were  ever  actually 
applied  to  the  ostensible  object.  The  spoliation  was  absolute ; 
the  sacrilege  as  complete  as  tliat  which  Harry  the  Eighth  com¬ 
mitted  in  robbing  the  monasteries.  ISeventeen  years  had 
claj)sed  when,  in  ITOl,  ‘his  Majesty,  Geo.  III.,  sent  a  message 
‘  to  the  Parliament,  intimjiting  his  intention  to  divide  the  pro- 
‘  vince  of  Quebec,  and  expressing  his  wish  that  a  good  and  sufli- 
‘  cient  provision  might  be  made  by  a  legislative  enactment  for  the 
‘support  of  a  Protestant  clergy.*  In  pursuance  of  this  message 
from  the  Crown,  parliament  passed  the  Act  31  Geo.  III.  c,  31, 
which  has  been  styled,  ‘  the  Constitutional  Act  of  the  Canadas.* 
]\y  clause  bfi  of  this  Act,  after  setting  forth,  that,  whereas 
his  Majesty  had  been  ‘  graciously  pleased,  by  message  to  both 
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‘  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  express  his  royal  desire  to  be  enabled 
‘  to  make  a  permanent  appropriation  of  lands  in  the  said  provinces 
‘  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy  within 
‘  the  siime,  in  proportion  to  such  lands  as  have  been  already  ji^ranted 
‘  within  the  same  by  his  Majesty,’— it  is  enacted,  ‘That  it  shall 
‘and  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  &c.,  to  authorize  the 
‘  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  of  each  of  the  siiid  provinces, 

‘  to  make,  from  and  out  of  the  lands  of  the  crown  within  such 
‘  provinces,  such  allotment  and  appropriation  of  lands  for  the  sup- 
‘  port  and  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy  within  the  same,  as 
‘  may  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  lands  as  have  at 
‘  any  time  been  granted  by  and  under  the  authority  of  his  Ma- 
\jcsty.’  In  this  and  the  ensuing  clauses,  we  have,  according  to 
Mr.  llettridge,  ‘the  charter  of  the  church’s  right,’  permanent  and 
unalterable  as  the  law's  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

*  For  nearly  thirty  years/  he  says,  ^  no  attempt  was  made  to  call  in 
question  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  to  those  lands 
called  the  ‘clergy  reserves.’  The  notion  was  then  broached,  that  there 
is  so  peculiar  a  vagueness  in  the  letter,  and  such  an  elasticity  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Act,  as  admits  (»f  the  interpretation,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  least  may  claim  a  share  in  the  provision  thus  made  f(>r  a 
l*r(»testant  clergy.  .  .  .  The  pretensions  of  the  Scotch  Church  to  a 
portitni  of  the  clergy  reserves,  w'ere  soon  succeeded  by  those  of  the 
friends  of  various  other  denominations  of  Dissenters.  The  subject  uas 
referred  to  the  liome  government  in  1818 :  the  ministry  submitted  it 
to  the  lau'  otlicers  of  tlie  crow'ii.’ 

The  letter  conUiining  their  opinions  is  addressed  to  Earl 
Dathurst,  then  Secretiiry  of  State  for  the  C^olonies,  and  is  signed, 
‘Christopher  Robinson,  U.  Gifford,  and  J.  S.  Copley.’  The 
(piestion  to  be  determined,  is  stated  to  be,  ‘  How'  far,  under  the 
‘  construction  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  31st  year  of  his  present 
‘  Majesty  (c.  31),  the  Dissenting  Protestant  ministers  resident  in 
‘  Canada  have  a  legal  claim  to  participate  in  the  lands  by  that 
‘  Act  directed  to  be  reserved  as  a  provision  for  the  support  and 
‘maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy.’  The  opinion  delivered 
was  to  the  following  effect:  That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in 
(juestion  ‘  are  not  confined  solely  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
‘  England,  but  may  be  extended  also  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
‘  ot  Scotland,  it  there  be  any  such  settled,  in  Canada ;  yet,  that 
‘  they  do  not  extend  to  the  Dissenting  minivSters,  since  the  terms, 
‘  ProtesUint  clergy,  can  apply  only  to  the  ProtesUmt  clergy  re- 
I  cognized  and  esmblished  by  law That  the  Ciovernor  w'ill  be 
justified  in  applying  the  rents  and  profits  arising  from  the  clergy 
rt^erves  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Churcli  of  Scotland,  iis  well  as  those  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  not  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  ministers  of  Dissenting 
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rrot4?stant  con^rep^tions;  and  that  the  Gt)vernor  bein^  authorized 
hv  the  Act  to  erect  parsonages  or  rectories  only  according  to  the 
Kstablisliinent  of  the  ChurcU  of  England,  and  to  endow  every 
such  parsonage  or  rectory  with  land,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  such  discretionary  power,  that  any  proportion  of  such  lands 
should  be  absolutely  retained  for  any  other  clergy.  In  other 
words,  the  Scotch  clergy  mi^ht  claim  to  participate  in  the  rents 
and  profits  arisintr  from  the  clergy  reserves,  but  might  not  be 
permanently  endowed  with  any  portion  of  the  land. 

At  the  date  of  this  opinion,  November  1819,  the  only  Dis¬ 
senting  Protestant  ministers  in  l^pper  Canada  were  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  chiefly  of  the  Associate 
Synod.  VV’^e  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that,  under  the 
term,  ‘Dissenting  ProtesUnit  ministers,’  in  the  (piestion  submitted 
to  the  law  ofticers  of  the  Crown,  it  was  intended  to  include  mitiis- 
ters  of  the  EsUihlished  Church  of  Scotland,  whom  it  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  treat  as  Dissenters 
out  of  Scotland.  This,  how  ever,  is  a  j>oint  of  small  moment.  It 
is  more  materiid  that  the  ecclesiastical  circumstances  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  at  this  time  should  be  distinctly  understood,  in  order  to  ap¬ 
preciate  tlie  w’is<iom  of  the  legislature  of  1791,  in  projecting  a 
territorial  establi>Jiment  in  an  unsettled  country  upon  so  vicious  a 
principle,  and  the  modesty  w  ith  which  this  ‘charter,’  after  having 
been  inoperative  for  nearly  fifty  years,  is  now  brought  forward 
its  the  basis  of  claims  not  more  arrogant  than  intolerant. 

In  the  year  1814,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  province 
amounted  to  oidy  )5,()00  souls,  consistifig  chiefly  of  disbanded 
soldiers  and  emigniits  from  the  ITnited  States  and  Great  llritain. 
In  1820,  they  w'erc  estimated  by  Mr.  Gourlay  at  134,259  souls, 
including  .3259  Indiins.  The  only  Episcopal  clergy  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  were  missiomcies  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  receiviiv;  their  siilaries  from  the  funds  of  that  Insti¬ 
tution ;  and  from  tlit  Society’s  Report  (or  the  year  1821,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  were  seventeen  missionaries  at  seventeen  sUitions. 
The  number  of  comminicants  at  that  time  is  stated  to  be  one 
iirNDKEDand  eigiitien.  Such  wjis  the  sUite  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Canada,  or«f  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  thirty- 
four  years  after  the  pissing  of  the  Act  directing  a  permanent  ap¬ 
propriation  of  lands  foi  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy  !  For 
the  purposes  of  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  the  clergy  reserves  had 
l>een  found  almost  listless.  Upwards  of  300,000  acres  were 
leased  ;  hut,  w’hen  freeiold  grants  were  obtainable  at  a  nominal 
price,  w  ho  could  be  ex|ected  to  take  church  lands  on  lease,  or  to 
pay  any  rent  for  what  tiey  took  ?  Unless  the  clergy  had  them¬ 
selves  farmed  the  resened  lands,  it  was  absurd  to  imagine  that 
they  couhl  derive  a  reienue  from  them.  •  At  length,  in  1827,  an 
Act  was  passed,  (8  Cio.  IV.  c.  62,)  authorizing  the  alienation 
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and  sale  of  a  portion  of  these  lands  at  the  rate  of  100,000  acres 
annually;  the  proceeds  to  he  funded  and  a])plied  to  the  same 
objects  as  those  contemplated  by  the  ill-advised  Act  of  1701.  As 
must  be  expected,  this  decision  was  satisfactory  to  neither  party. 

Between  1820  and  1825,  the  tide  of  emigration  flowed  into 
Upper  Canada  with  surprisint^  force;  and  in  the  latter  year,  the 
population  of  the  province  had  risen  to  nearly  212,000.  By  far 
the  majority  of  the  new  settlers  were  Prcshyterians  from  North 
Britain.  The  settlement  at  Lanark,  formed  in  1820,  was  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  emiijrants  from  Lanark,  Glasgow,  and  other 
])laces  in  the  West  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  whole  district  of  wliich 
Perth  is  the  chief  town,  was  settled  either  by  discharged  soldiers 
or  by  Scottish  emiji^rants.  To  the  latter,  previously  to  their  leav¬ 
ing  home,  Government  had  offered  assistance  towards  the  support 
of  a  minister,  u'ithout  respect  to  religious  denomination;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  offer,  on  the  application  of  the  settlers,  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  sent  out  some  ministers  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  congregations.  In  1823,  there  were 
in  the  Upper  province  eighteen  Presbyterian  ministers,  and 
thirty  con^rejrations.  One  minister,  the  llev.  ^V’illi^lm  Bell,  of 
Perth,  had,  in  June  1823,  admitted  270  commnnicants;  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  the  whole  body  of  Episcopal  communi¬ 
cants  in  1821  :  the  other  members  of  the  Perth  congregation 
amounted  to  1200.  At  Lanark,  and  at  Beckvith,  in  the  Si'une 
county,  were  conii^re^ations  comprisinp^  180  coiimnnicants.*  J'he 
county  of  Carlton,  in  which  they  were  situattd,  then  contained 
more  than  6000  inhabitants,  distributed  over  tventy  townships  or 
parishes ;  and  in  these  were  one  Episco])al  cle'^yman,  four  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers,  one  American  Methodist  preacher,  two 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  some  lay  preachers.f  We  find  Mr. 
Bell  referrin«^  incidentidly  to  the  clerj^y  reserv  es  in  the  followin<( 
terms :  ‘  'Fhe  clertry  connected  with  the  Cliii'ch  of  Enji^land  form 
‘  a  corporation  for  the  manaj^ement  of  these  lots,  and  lease  them 
‘for  twenty-one  years,  whenever  they  car  find  tenants;  but, 
^  as  most  (>/  them  lie  waste,  they  are  a  great  hinderance  to  the 
‘  improvement  td  the  country.’ ;{; 

l)r.  Matheson,  who  visited  Upper  Canala  in  1831,  thus  ex¬ 
plains  the  causes  of  the  increiising  jealousy  ind  dissatisfaction  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  reserves.  ‘  One  (reason)  wtis,  that  the  govern- 
‘  inent  patronized  one  denomination  exclisively ;  and  the  other 
‘  was,  the  loc*jd  injury  done  by  many  of  die  clergy  reserves  re- 
Gnaining  unsold  and  uncultivated;  these,  too,  lying  often  in  the 
‘  midst  of  plantations,  and  compelling  the  settlers  to  make  those 
‘  improvements  entirely  at  their  own  e>j)ense,  a  proportion  ol 
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‘  which  should  have  been  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  clergy 
^land.  Hoth  these  causes  of  discontent  continued  to  increase,  as 
^  the  number  of  other  sects  still  became  greater,  and  land  in  the 
‘older  townships  became  more  valuable.  In  addition  to  these 
‘things,  there  was  the  spectacle  constantly  |)resented  to  the 
‘settlers,  of  land  being  appropriated  to  persons  or  purposes  which 
‘brought  no  return  to  them  in  the  way  of  religious  instruction; 
‘that  they  were  not  only  injured  by  this  plan  for  su|)porting  reli- 
‘  gion,  but  they  had,  after  all,  to  seek  religious  instructors  for 
‘  themselves,  and  to  support  them  at  their  own  exj)ense.  Those 
‘who  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  considered  that  they 
‘were  unjustly  treated,  and  stated,  by  petitions  and  renion- 
‘strances  to  the  Government  at  home,  their  grievances  and  claims. 
‘  Those  in  possession  of  course  defended  their  rights.  •Thus,  two 
‘  rival  Estal)lishments  contended  for  the  State  support.  .  .  Those 
‘  denominations  who  conscientiously  objected  to  all  such  plans  for 
‘supporting  religion,  became  every  day  more  and  more  convinced 
‘of  tlie  litter  failure  of  the  government  scheme  for  supplying  the 
‘  colony  with  religious  instruction,  and  used  means  to  provide 
‘  ministers  for  themselves.*  * 

In  I8d3,  the  population  of  the  Tjipt'*’  province  had  risen  to 
'The  number  of  ministers  of  different  Protestant  deno¬ 
minations,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  as  follows: 
Episcopalian  clergy  .  .  .  .  40 

Presbyterian  ministers  ...  34 

Congregationalists  ....  Of 

Baptists  ......  48 

Methodists  .....  73 

201 

The  increase  in  the  last  two  seems  remarkable.  Mr.  Bell,  in 
1823,  says:  ‘The  Baptists  have  a  few  preachers  settled  in  dif- 
‘ferent  parts  of  the  province;  but,  their  congregations  being  too 
‘small  to  support  them,  they  liv'e  chiefly  by  agriculture.*  In 
1832,  3,  they  had  1,070  communicants.  T'he  Methodist  preachers 
are  mostly  in  connexion  with  the  American  Conference,  who  on 
that  account  are  preferred  by  their  countrymen  settled  in  the 
Canadas.  In  1835,  they  had  forty-one  stations,  and  the  number 
of  their  members  was  15,100.  This  denomination,  it  is  well 
known,  acts  systematically  on  the  plan  of  itineracy  :  the  Baptists 
and  the  Congregationalists  do  so  partially.  By  this  means,  the 
religious  destitution  of  the  thinly  peopled  townships  has  been  in 
some  degree  mitigated.  The  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  minis- 

*  Kccd  and  Matliesoii,  II.  p]). 
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tew  are  fixed  in  the  lar^r  and  smaller  towns.  ‘  Not  more  than 
‘one-half  of  all  the  ministers,*  says  Dr.  Matheson,  ‘act  as 
‘  itinerants ;  and  a  lar^e  proportion  of  those  who  are  paid  by  the 
‘Government,  are  totally  indifferent  as  to  any  moral  and  reli^ous 
‘  results  beyond  their  own  little  circle.’  Taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  all  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  assign  to  the  Episcopal 
church  any  ihin^  beyond  a  ver\'  small  section  of  the  population ; 
and  if,  with  seventeen  missionaries  in  1821,  there  were  only  118 
communicants  it  is  not  likely  that  in  1835,  with  even  forty 
dei^'men,  the  number  of  communicants  approached  that  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  of  any  other  communion. 
A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Adam  Elliott,  in  November  1834,  ^ven 
bv  Mr.  Bettrid^e,  states  that,  ‘notwithstanding  all  that  hits  been 
‘  allegeii  concerning  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  church  in  this 
‘  country,*  so  far  as  the  writer  is  acquainted,  ‘  the  number  of  her 
‘  adherents  is  greater  than  that  of  anv  other  denomination  *  in  his 
district.  But,  in  parts  of  that  same  district,  it  is  admitted  that 
they  were  outnumbered  by  the  Presbyterians ;  and  in  one  town¬ 
ship,  nearly  one-half  w’ere  Roman  Catholics.  Even  if  the  Epis¬ 
copalians  were  the  most  numerous  sect,  they  would  still  be  to  the 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Ikiptists,  Methoilists,  and 
Roman  Catholics  collectively,  but  as  one  to  five ;  and  they  form, 
undoubtedly,  a  ver\’  small  minority.  To  estimate  them  at 

mm  • 

250,000,  as  Mr.  Bettridge  does,  is  sheer  extrayagance.* 

If,  how’ever,  the  Episcopal  church  would  give  up  her  \’ain  con¬ 
test  for  territorial  possessions  and  political  supremacy,  she  would 
liave  no  hostility  to  encounter  from  any  ri>’al  body.  The  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  country  is  confessedly  deplorable  ;  and  there  is 
ample  scope  for  the  exertions  of  eyery  Protestant  denomination. 
It  is  simply  because  the  Episcopal  clergy  will  not  abandon  their 
exclusive  pretensions  to  the  patronage  of  the  State,  that  they  find 
themselves  in  collision  with  the  ministers  and  people  of  even>' 
other  religious  body.  It  is  not  the  pecuniary  support  of  the 
CTOvernment  that  is  sought  for,  so  much  as  the  consideration  and 
authority  supposed  to  be  deriv^  from  that  support.  It  is  not  the 
provision  ot  an  Establishment,  but  the  ascendency  of  an  Esta¬ 
blishment,  the  ecclesiastical  domination  and  rank  conferred  by 
territorial  endowment,  that  the  Church  of  England  demands  at 
the  hands  of  the  State.  Hence  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
equal  clmins  of  even  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Bettridge 
contends  that  ‘the  powers  and  privileges  of  an  Established 
‘  church  in  the  province  of  tapper  Canada,*  are  to  be  considered 
as  ‘a  preference  belonging  only  to  the  Protestant  Church  of 


•  Mr.  B.  makes  the  present  iHjpukitlon  of  the 
and  eUims  one-half  for  the  Church  of  Kngland. 
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« tla^iand.*  At  present,  Mr.  Bettruige  coonplains,  *  the  Church 
<  has  to  endure  all  the  reproach  and  odium,  while  she  ^Hissesses 

*  none  of  the  advantages  of  an  Establishment  in  the  colon v**  NVhy 
then  does  she  court  the  odium  of  an  Establishment,  by  litigating 
for  a  corporate  monopoly  origiiuiily  unjust  and  practically  of  no 
bench t,  and  which,  beuig  createii  by  one  unwise  act  of  legisla* 
tion,  mav  surely  be  repealed  by  the  same  authority  ? 

The  clergy  reserves,  the  great  bone  of  contention,  have  never 
to  the  present  moment  yieldeii  an  a\*ailable  revenue.  From  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Commiitee  of  the  Commons  in  18:?7,  it  aj>- 
pt'ars  that,  while  the  nominal  rent  was  £930  per  annum,  the 
actual  receipt,  for  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  was  only 
£o0  per  annum ;  and  the  Committee  ‘see  little  reason  to  hope 

•  that  the  annual  income  to  be  derived  from  this  si>urce  is  likely, 

‘  within  any  time  to  which  they  can  kH)k  forward,  to  amount  to  a 
‘  sufficient  sum  to  provide  for  the  Protestant  clergy  of  these  pro- 
•viuces.*  Considering  the  reservation  of  these  lands  in  mort¬ 
main  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  I'olouy,  they 
tlierefore  recommend  the  permanent  alienation  of  them.  In  the 
year  1831,  a  Bill  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation  |>asseil 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  C  anada;  but  it  was  rejecteii  by 
the  Legislative  Council,  who  addresseil  the  Cn>wn  u|H)n  the  subn 
ject ;  and  thus  the  two  branches  of  the  provincial  legislature  were 
brought  into  collision.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
the  Lieutenant-Ciovernor,  Sir  J.  Colborne,  sent  a  message,  by 
royal  command,  to  the  legislature  of  I’pper  Canada  in  respect  to 
these  lands;  in  which  it  w'as  intimated,  that  his  Majesty  had 
anxiously  considered  how  far  such  au  appropriation  of  territory 
was  conducive  either  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  ministers  of 
relig  ion  in  that  province,  or  to  their  spiritual  induence ;  and  that, 
as  tiie  result  of  such  inquiries,  his  Majesty  had  found  that  the 
changes  sought  for  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province^  might  be  carrieii  into  ett'ect  without  sacrificing  tlie 
just  claims  of  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  waste  lands  set  apirt  as  a  provision  for  the  clergy  of  these 
venerable  bo<lies,  had  hitherto  yielded  no  disjmsiible  revenue; 
and  the  period  at  which  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
become  more  pnxlnctive,  was  still  remote.  Before  the  arrival  of 
that  period,  his  Majesty  entertained  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
found  practic<\ble  to  afford  the  clergy  of  those  churches  such  a 
reasonable  and  moderate  provision  as  may  be  necessjiry  for 
enabling  them  properly  to  discharge  their  sacred  functions.  His 
Majesty,  therefore,  invited  the  House  of  Assembly  to  consider 
how  this  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitutional  Act  might  be 
most  advantageously  called  into  exercise.  In  pnrsnunce  of  this 
message,  tlie  Attornev-General  of  the  province  intrtKiuced  a  Bill 
re-investing  the  remaining  clergy  reserves  in  the  Crow’ii ;  but  no 
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dwcussion  bf  it  took  place.  In  the  following  year  (1833),  the  i 
Bill  again  brougnt  forward,  and  read  a  first  time;  but  no  R 
further  procedure  was  taken.  In  the  following  session,  a  division  || 

took  place  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  1835,  a  fresh  fi 

Bill  was  brought  in  and  carried  through  the  House,  authorizing  1 

the  sale  of  the  w’hole  remainder  of  the  clergy  reserves,  and  the  J 

application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  furtherance  of  education  in  the  B 

province.  The  Legislative  Council,  ‘as  usual,  remained  firm  in  11 

‘  their  defence  of  the  churchy*  and  rejected  the  measure.  A 

In  the  mean  time,  it  appears  that,  by  direction  of  the  Earl  of  % 
Ilipon  while  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Governor,  Sir  J.  Colborne,  || 
would  have  proceeded  to  erect  and  endow  rectories  or  parsonages, 
according  to  the  dormant  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1791,  had  not 
the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  council  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  their  object. 


‘  The  Governor  and  the  Attorney  General  (IMr.  Jameson)  were  of 
opinion  that  the  rectories  should  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  church 
and  church-yard  ;  that  is,  that  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  rector 
or  parson  should  not  necessarily  extend  further  than  those  narrow 
limits.  It  would,  consequently,  depend  on  each  individual  of  a  town¬ 
ship,  to  admit  or  reject  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  rector  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  plan  was  deemed  expedient  and  advisable, 
in  order  to  meet  the  objections  which  might  be  advanced  by  any  body 
of  Christians  dissenting  from  the  church,  that  the  clergy  possessed 
rights  which  might  be  interpreted  as  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
other  denominations.  It  was  also  thought  expedient  thus  to  limit  the 
boundaries  of  the  rectories,  in  order  to  avoid  the  plea  which  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  church  might  make,  that  the  clergy,  in  process  of  time, 
would  demand  tithes  from  the  people :  thus  limited,  their  demands 
could  reach  no  farther  than  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary.  This  plan, 
which  appeared  l)est  calculated  to  remove  any  reasonable  ground  of 
objection,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Executive  Council ;  (or 
some  members  of  it ;)  and  their  opposition  was  sanctioned  or  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor-General  (Mr.  Hagerman).  ’  The  plan 
proposed  by  the  Executive  was,  that  the  rectors  should  enjoy  the  same 
privileges,  and  exercise  the  same  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  a  township 
or  parish,  which  a  rector  or  vicar  of  a  parish  claims  in  England.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  could  not  assent  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan ; 
the  oons^uence  was  natural — neither  party  giving  way,  the  church 
was  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  the  instructions  from  home  and 
the  disposition  of  the  Governor  entitled  her  to  expect.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  that,  had  Sir  John  Colborne  remained  in  the  administration 
the  government,  the  affairs  of  the  churcli  might  have  still  continued 
in  this  unsatisfactory  state.  His  recal,  however,  having  been  signified 
to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  council,  it  appears  the  council  felt  the 
prm^iety  of  yielding  to  the  Governor’s  proposed  plan,  rather  than  risk, 
I^TOps,  the  endowments  altogether,  by  awaiting  the  decision  of  a  new 
Garemor,  armed  with  fresh  and,  possibly,  less  friendly  instructions. 
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Literally  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  patents  for  the  institution  of  fifty- 
seven  rectories  were  prepared  and  passed  the  great  seal  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Such  an  apparently  sudden  measure  was  calculated  at  any 
time  to  attract  attention,  but  more  especially  so  on  the  eve  of  the 
resignation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  newspapers  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  whose  disaffection  to  the  church  had  been  unhesitatingly  avowed, 
teemed  with  bitter  and  vituperative  attacks  on  the  Governor.  Some 
vital  principle  of  the  monarchy  might  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  caprice  of  the  Governor  ; — whereas  one  of  the  plainest  require¬ 
ments  of  the  constitution  had  merely  been  carried  out  into  execution. 
It  was  indeed,  the  simple  issuing  of  the  patents  which  was  then 
effected  ;  for  all  the  lands,  thus  deeded,  had  been  long  set  apart  as 
glebes,  and,  in  many  cases,  been  in  possession  of  the  clergy  for  years. 
In  a  short  time  the  feverish  excitement  abated,  till  another  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  kindling  it  into  fresh  vigour.' — Bettridge,  pp.  53—65. 

Scarcely  had  Sir  F.  B.  Head  assumed  the  government  of  the 

firovince,  than,  with  his  characteristic  rashness,  he  urged  the 
egislature  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
agitating  question. 

‘  It  might  perhaps  have  lieen  better,’  says  Mr.  Bettridge,  'to  have 
allowed  the  ebullition  of  feelings  excited  by  the  late  endowments  to 
subside  into  peace,  before  the  question  of  the  reserves  had  been 
agitated.  Time  might  have  softened  down  much  of  the  bitterness 
which  the  adversaries  of  the  church  exhibited  in  the  discussion.  A 
Committee  w'as  appointed,  and,  doubtless,  after  very  anxious  and 
laborious  investigation,  they  brought  up  (but  did  not  agree  on)  a 
report ;  at  all  events,  the  chairman  (IVIr.  Draper)  declared  himself 
dissatisfied  with  it :  and  well  he  might ;  for  the  majority  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  of  five,  recommended,  not  indeed,  an  alienation  of  the  reserves 
from  religious  uses,  but  a  division  of  them.  The  reader  will  doubtless 
be  anxious  to  learn  what  sections  of  Christians  were  to  be  favoured. 
The  first  was  the  Church  of  England.  Second,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
lanp !  Third,  the  Methodists  I  !  Fourth,  the  Baptists  ! !  !  And 
fifth,  (proh  pudor!)  the  Church  of  Rome  I !  I !  The  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printea,  but  no  discussion  was  attempted  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  session.  At  length  the  Solicitor-General,  (Mr.  Hager- 
man,)  whose  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  has  conciliated  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  her  members,  delivered  his  opinions  with  such 
energy  and  eloquence  on  the  character  and  provisions  of  the  proposed 
measure,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Establishment  burst  forth  into  the 
most  violent  abuse  of  the  church,  her  ministers,  her  ordinances,  and 
her  friends.  It  is  with  unfeigned  grief  we  are  obliged  to  record  the 
fact,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  exceeded  (if  equalled)  by 
any,  in  bitterness  of  spirit  and  language  ;  the  virulence  of  the  assault 
cannot  be  qualified  by  the  charitable  epithet  of  teciarian  ;  it  was  «>i- 
ehristian.  The  subject  of  the  fifty-seven  rectories  was  again  revived  ; 
and  remonstrances,  couched  in  no  measured  terms,  were  forwarded  to 
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the  Imperial,  ns  well  as  to  the  Colonial  Government.  A  deputy  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  sent  over  to  England.  What  he  may  have 
effected  either  against  our  church,  or  in  favour  of  his  own,  rests 
amongst  the  arcana  of  the  Colonial  office.  One  effect  of  the  represen¬ 
tations  against  the  church  was,  that  Lord  Glenelg  submitted  the  case 
of  the  fifty-seven  rectories  to  the  consideration  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown.  It  had  been  boldly  asserted  that  the  patents  were  invalid  and 
illegal,  because,  it  was  pretended,  the  royal  sanction  had  not  been 
given  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  such  a  procedure.  It  was,  |)er- 
haps,  the  easiest  way  of  giving  a  kind  of  immediate  satisfaction  to  the 
complainants,  however  the  charge  of  partiality  and  inconsiderate  haste 
in  bringing,  at  best,  but  an  imperfect  case  before  the  crown  officers, 
may  attach  to  the  Colonial  minister.  The  enemies  of  the  church  were 
permitted,  for  awhile,  to  exult;  for  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  thus 
obtained,  distinctly  declared  the  patents  to  be  invalid  and  illegal,  be¬ 
cause  no  authority  had  been  given  to  the  Governor  to  issue  them.  The 
triumph  was  short.  The  deficiency  in  the  archives  of  the  Colonial 
Office  w'as  supplied  from  the  better  guarded  offices  of  the  provincial 
government the  authority  was  found  duly  registered  : — the  law 
officers  consequently  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  opinion,  and  the 
church  has  been  allowed  silently  to  enjoy  her  assailed  right/ 

Ib.,  pp.  55 — 57. 

Such  is  our  Author’s  account  of  the  termination  of  the  affair. 
According  to  his  own  showing,  the  sudden  issuing  of  the  patents 
for  the  institution  of  tlie  fifty-seven  rectories,  on  the  eve  of  the 
resignation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  a  transaction  whicli 
reflects  no  honour  upon  any  of  the  parties  concerned ;  and  it 
justly  excited  the  indignation  of  the  colonists.  It  appears  that  the 
authority  to  issue  them  had  been  given  under  the  administration 
of  Earl  Grey,  some  time  between  1830  and  1833;  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  must  have  been  aware  that,  without  fresh 
instructions  from  the  existing  Government,  he  wjis  acting  in  a 
very  questionable  manner.  But  be  seems  to  have  felt  compelled 
to  consent  to  the  measure  when,  ‘at  the  eleventh  hour,’  the 
Executive  Council  artfully  lowered  their  demand  ;  and  the  chief 
merit  of  the  tricky  stroke  of  policy  is  probably  due  to  the  little 
Tory  junto. 

\V  itb  regard  to  the  professed  division  of  the  clergy  reserves, 
Mr.  Bettridge  assumes,  that,  because  ‘  no  disclaimer  of  concur- 
‘  rence  on  the  part  of  the  voluntaries  was  beard,’  the  Dissenters 
would  doubtless,  ‘  as  good  and  obedient  subjects,’  have  passively 
endured  and  submitten  to  it.  One  of  bis  reasons  for  this  calumni¬ 
ous  assumption  will  excite  a  smile;  it  is,  that  be  ‘as  a  churchman, 
‘finds  it  aifficult  to  imagine  how  any  well  informed  man  can 
‘  seriously  and  sincerely  advocate  the  voluntary  system.’  Another 
reason  has  more  weight  in  it,  if  it  be  indeed  ‘notorious  fact,  that 

tlie  Dissenters  have  received,  and  are  yearly  receiving,  money 
*  grants  from  the  Government  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  value 
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‘of  the  fifty-seven  rectories.*  If  any  such  Dissenters  raise  their 
voices  apiinst  the  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England,  they 
are  very  inconsistent,  and  entirely  deserve  Mr.  Bettridge’s 
severest  censures;  But  we  must  have  proof  of  the  fact,  before 
we  can  give  credit  to  the  statement.  It  is  possible  that,  under 
the  name  of  ‘  Dissenters,*  he  means  to  include  as  well  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  as  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  some  who 
are,  in  truth,  decided  anti-voluntaries.  This  would  not  be  very 
ingenuous  on  his  part,  but  it  would  be  quite  js  fair  as  his  attempt 
to  identify  the  opponents  of  the  arrogant  and  exclusive  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  with  those  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  late  revolt,  and  ‘  whose  names  are  branded  as  rebels  to  the 
‘  sovereign.* 

And  this  reminds  us  of  a  little  incident  which  took  place  since 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  It  had  pleased  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head  and  his  Executive  Council,  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  the 
Queen*s  name,  commanding  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  province,  on  the  6th  day  of  February, 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  deliverance  ‘from  the  dangers  and 
‘  caLamities  of  the  unnatural  insurrection  and  rebellion which 
proclamation  concluded  in  these  extraordinary  terms :  ‘  And  we 
‘do  strictly  charge  and  command^  that  the  siiid  day  of  public 
‘  thanksgiving  be  reverently  and  devoutly  observed  by  all  our 
‘  loving  subjects  in  our  said  province  of  Upper  Canada,  as  they 
^tender  the  favour  of  Almighty  God^  and  would  avoid  his  wrath 
‘  and  indignation y  and  upon  pain  of  such  punishment  as  WE  may 
^justly  injiict  on  all  such  as  contemn  or  neglect  the  performance  of 
‘.«o  religious  and  necessary  a  duty,*  I’he  Rev.  Mr.  Roaf,  the 
Congregational  minister  of  Toronto,  who,  as  a  wdse  and  faithful 
Christian  minister,  had  forborne  to  take  any  part  in  the  politicral 
proceedings,  felt  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  submit  to  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  stretch  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy;  and  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  ‘  The  Palladium,*  explaining,  in  tem¬ 
perate  and  respectful  terms,  his  re«isons  for  publicly  refusing  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  edict.  ‘The  proclamation  requires,*  says  Mr.  Roaf, 

*  that  the  said  day  be  reverently  and  devoutly  observed  as  we 
‘  tender  the  favour  of  Almighty  God,  &c.  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
‘admit  the  promise  of  God’s  favour,  and  threat  of  his  wrath  ainl 
‘indignation,  by  a  human  being,  and  a  mere  political  officer.  If, 

‘  too,  earthly  rulers  may,  according  to  their  own  view’s,  select 
‘  days  of  religious  observance,  and  command  our  compliance,  it 
‘  would  be  right  in  a  Roman  Catholic  king  or  governor  to  ap- 
‘  point  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  his  church,  and  conformity  would 
‘  be  our  duty.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  keeping  spiritual  and 
‘  civil  jurisdiction  distinct.  To  avoid  an  apparent  concession  to 
‘spiritual  assumption,  I  must  disregard  the  present  proclamation.* 
This  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  drew  down  upon  Mr.  Roaf 
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misrepresentation  and  invective.  He  replied  with  mildness;  ex- 
plaininf^  the  grounds  of  his  protest  He  acknowledged  that  his 
Excellency  did  well  in  proposing  to  the  community  a  day  for 
general  observance ;  but  the  command  and  threats  made  an  im¬ 
mense  difference  in  the  case.  From  the  following  para^phs  it 
will  be  seen,  that,  if  there  are  in  the  province  some  Dissenters 
open  to  Mr.  Bettridge’s  imputation  of  interested  servility,  there 
are  others  better  informed  and  better  principled,  who  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  selling  their  birth-right  for  ‘a  few  acres  of  wild  land.* 

‘  The  outburst  of  ecclesiastical  servility,  occasioned  by  my  letter, 
shows  a  present  imminent  danger  to  religious  liberty,  that  dearest  right 
of  man ;  so  also  does  the  attempted  punishment  of  myself,  for  daring 
to  act  as  a  watchman  of  Zion,  in  the  quartering  of  six  militiamen  upon 
my  family — the  very  means  employed  by  the  French  Papists  to  break 
the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  clergy  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  However,  I  can  once  for  all  tell  my  uproarious  abusers,  lav 
and  clerical,  that  with  secular  politics  I  w  ill  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but 
if  they  mean  to  prevent  my  maintaining  the  full  rights  of  conscience, 
they  must  not  resort  to  obloquy  or  annoyances,  or  clamour,  or  bribery, 

— thev  must  take  my  person.* 

*  *  *  * 

‘We  (Congregationalists)  consider  it  to  be  a  duty  of  kings  and 
rulers  ‘  to  promote  the  public  gtH>d,  both  civil  and  religious,  by  all  such 
means  as  are  not  subversive  of  public  and  private  right  ;* — hut  w'e  con¬ 
sider,  t(M),  that  national  religious  establishments  are  subversive  of  civil 
lil)erty  and  corrupting  to  religion,  prevent  public  freedom,  and  crush  a 
])rivate  right  of  judgment.  1  am  told  ‘  that  a  general  mockery  of  re- 
ligi«m  and  (iml  has  l)een  quite  as  much  the  result  of  sectarian  fanati¬ 
cism  as  of  state-religiousness.’  Well  then,  let  us  have  neither  the  state¬ 
religiousness  nor  the  sectarian  fanaticism.  This  latter  evil  is  a  curse, 
whether  in  an  established  sect  or  an  unestablished.  That  much 
fanaticism  w  as  exhibited  during  the  cominoiuvealth  is  true,  and  so  was 
much  religion ;  and  wherever  a  religious  spirit  is  general  and  active, 
there  wdll  he  much  that  is  spurious  as  w'ell  as  much  that  is  genuine ; 
just  as  a  trading  community  w’ill  contain  many  crafty  speculators,  and 
much  lil)erty  w’ill  he  attended  with  some  licentiousness.  There  are 
checks  which  nature  and  Providence  soon  bring  to  act  upon  fanaticism ; 
and  if,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  these  checks,  we  employ  an  established 
church,  we  shall  extinguish  religion  itself,  with  perhaps  its  counterfeit. 


•  After  the  publication  of  his  former  letter,  the  municipal  authorities 
cmarlercd  six  soldiers  upon  him,  and  upon  none  of  his  neighbours.  Having 
the  alternative  of  submitting  to  a  small  tine,  he  refused  to  receive  the  soldiers, 
and  was  immediately  ])lundered  of  furniture  to  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
fine.  In  a  letter  dateil  March  1.5,  he  says:  ‘1  took  all  without  saying  a 
word  ;  an<l  the  parlies  have  become  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and  are 
aUmt  sending  my  furniture  back  again.  The  principle  contained  in  my 
t^wo  letters  is  said  to  be  note  admitted  almost  universally  in  the  city,  and  I 
nope  a  great  object  has  lieen  advanced.' 
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David  Hume,  the  deist,  advocated  nalioiud  rell^uus  eatablialuneuts 
upon  the  j^nmnd  that  they  checked  excessive  religion — and  we  know 
that  any  religion  was  with  him  excessive.  —  When  the  Episcopal 
church  was  re.estahlished  at  the  Restoration,  it  immediately  brought  in 
the  lethargy  in  religion  and  licentiousness  in  morals,  which  disgraced 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  As  for  the  French  revolution,  an  established 
church  had  previously  rendered  religion  despised  and  hated.  The 
English  Dissenters  are  blamed  for  joining  in  political  proceedings  with 
infidels,  iS:c.  &c.;  but  the  establishment  robs  and  degrades  all  that  do 
not  belong  to  it,  and  all  are  driven  into  one  cmnmon  attitude  of  de¬ 
fence.  And  if  some  general  resistance  Ik*  not  adopted  here,  the  tyrant- 
church  will  seize  the  public  property,  lift  up  her  mitred  front  in  courts 
and  parliaments,  and  the  despotism  of  the  English  villages  will  be 
spread  o*er  all  the  land.  But  why  do  church  people  blame  us  Dissen¬ 
ters  for  coalescing  with  men  with  whom  they  themselves  unite  in  sup- 
jwrting  the  church  by  tithes  and  church-rates,  and  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  admit  to  the  sacrament,  whenever  required.  The  church 
publications  were  lately  clamorous  in  their  denunciations  of  the  recent 
appt;intment  of  injidels  to  professorships  and  bishoprics,  and  yet  all 
are  going  on  together  in  the  church.  Some  men  (like  Dr.  Paley)  can¬ 
not  afford  to  keep  a  good  conscience.  We  love  much  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  the  E])iscopal  church,  but  are  driven  from  her  secular  establish¬ 
ment:  we  say,  ‘take  away  her  battlements,  for  they  are  not  the 
Lord’s.*  * — Second  Report  of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  Appen- 
dix,  pp.  35,  3t). 

The  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  B.  Head  and  his  advisers  is  the  more 
reprehensible,  tis  they  must  have  known  that  such  a  proclamation 
would  not  have  been  submitted  to  even  by  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  could  have  had  no  force  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Established  Church.  And  the  mean  and  dastardly  attempt 
to  puidsh  Mr.  Roaf  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  religious 
duty  in  this  instance,  speaks  loudly  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  Tory 
party  who  claim  all  the  loyalty  of  the  province ;  but  who  have, 
in  fact,  been  mainly  instrumentiil  in  inflaming  those  deeply  rooted 
discontents,  of  which  a  few  seditious  adventurers  endeavoured  to 
avail  themselves  in  planting  the  standard  of  republicanism.  As 
Mr.  Bettridge  has  attempted  to  cast  a  stigma  upon  his  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  opponents,  without  very  distinctly  defining  them,  we  think  it 
right  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Colonial  Missionary  Society. 

*  Our  brethren  will  naturally  feel  anxiety  to  be  distinctly  informed 
what  have  been  the  results,  as  affecting  our  missionaries,  and  their 
flocks  and  labours,  in  those  provinces,  of  the  late  insuirection  in  the 
Canadas.  For  a  time,  of  course,  the  prevalence  of  confusion,  alarm, 
and  exasperated  feelings,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  very  afflictive  to 
our  brethren,  and  most  injurious  to  their  labours  of  peace  and  love. 
The  brethren  at  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Westminster,  Burford, .  and 
Kingston,  appear  to  have  been  most  exposed  to  tha  consequences  of 
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the  conflict  nging  around  them.  But  it  is  a  very  happy  consideration, 
calling  for  much  gratitude  to  God,  and  greatly  strengthening  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our  beloved  brethren,  that  not  one  of  them, 
nor  a  single  member  of  their  churches,  was  in  the  least  degree  involved 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  rebels ;  not  even,  with  one  or  two  doubtful 
exceptions,  any  of  those  connected  with  your  missionaries,  by  attend¬ 
ance  on  their  ministry.  Mr.  Roaf  ^v^ites,  under  date  of  the  fifteenth 
of  March :  *  I  hope  that  our  piditical  distresses  are  now  over,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  all  our  ministerial  brethren,  and  their 
families,  are  unharmed  as  to  their  |>ersons,  and,  what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant,  as  to  their  characters.  They  have  felt  the  general  dangers,  have 
been  distressed  by  the  spectacles  of  violence  and  suffering  around,  and 
have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  been  rudely  treated.  But  while  several 
humble  Baptist  ministers  have  been  subjected  to  indignities  and  cruel¬ 
ties,  our  naore  immediate  brethren  have  all  been  happily  exempted 
from  such  violence.  This  we  owe,  perhaps,  to  our  being  comparatively 
new  residents  ;  but,  with  one  exception,  I  think  we  have  avoided  giv¬ 
ing  offence  to  either  of  the  political  parties.' 

‘  Both  IMr.  Roaf  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  their  various  communications, 
allude  to  the  fact,  which  is,  indeed,  what  might  be  naturally  antici¬ 
pated,  that,  our  body  being  well  known  to  entertain  liberal  opinions  on 
all  subjects  relating  to  liberty,  religion,  and  education,  wdien  some  in 
the  colonies  who  push  those  sentiments  to  dangerous  and  violent  ex¬ 
tremes  broke  out  into  actual  rebellion,  odium  and  suspicion  fell  on 
our  friends  as  holding,  though  in  a  just  and  moderate  form,  the  same 
general  views  with  the  insurgents.  This  state  of  public  feeling  could 
not,  for  a  while,  be  otherwise  than  injurious.  But,  then,  it  was  sure 
to  be  but  temporary  in  its  influence  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  already  writes 
under  date  of  the  26th  of  March,  *  The  wide  difference  between  reform¬ 
ers  and  reWs,  to  which  excitement  had  blinded  tlie  multitude,  is 
beginning  to  stand  out  to  general  observation  most  prominently.’ 

‘  Their  correspondents  also  express  a  confidence,  in  which  your 
committee  entirely  concur,  that  the  ^things  w'hich  have  happened’ 
in  Canada,  will  ‘fall  out  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel’  there.  The 
true  state  of  things  in  those  provinces  will  now  be  ascertained — real 
P*ievance8  will  l)e  redressed — the  decided  attachment  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitiuits  to  the  connexion  of  those  colonies  with  the 
parent  country,  has  been  made  most  apparent — the  pressing  and  urgent 
want  of  religious  ordinances  among  the  ])eople,  will  be  more  powerfully 
felt  by  themselves,  and  more  clearly  seen  in  this  country  ;  and  your 
committee  will  now  feel  more  confidence  and  satisfaction  in  sending  out 
brethren  to  labour  in  the  Canadas,  after  the  real  state  of  things,  there, 
has  thus  becimie  apparent,  than  l)efore  the  revolt,  when  affairs  were 
suspicious,  threatening,  and  ill  understood.  May  God  dispose  the 
hearts  of  many  faithful  lalwurers  to  go  forth  with  holy  zeal  and  courage 
to  a  country  where  they  are  so  greatly  needed  !’ — ib.,  pp.  22,  23. 

It  18  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  beneficial  agency  of 
^18  important  Society  in  the  present  state  of  the  colony.  Annual 
Reporte  are,  we  fear,  too  generally  thrown  aside  as  waste  paper ; 
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hut  we  earnestly  hope  that  tliis  document  will  obtain  uttenlion, 
and  be  the  means  of  promoting  ainon^  ail  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  a  more  strenuous  effort  to  promote  evangelical  religion  in 
the  British  colonies. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bettridge.  In  the  second  part  of  his  pamph¬ 
let,  he  details  the  proceedings  of  the  ‘Deputation  from  the 
Church  in  Upper  Canada,*  consisting  of  himself  and  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Cronyn,  who  arrived  in  this  country  in  the  spring  of 
last  year.  It  appears  tliat,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  annual  ]mrliamentary  grant  of  i!  1 5,000  in  1832,  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  had  deemed  itself  obliged  to  reduce 
its  missionary  establishments ;  but,  ‘  by  an  arningement  made 
‘  with  Government,  the  Society  was  relieved  altogether  of  the  de- 
‘mand  for  the  salaries  of  its  missionaries.*  Since  then,  the  Society 
had  done  nothing  for  Upper  Canada,  except  making  a  grant  of 
£500  per  annum.  The  late  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  the  Bishop  of 
Montreal  urged  upon  tlie  Society  to  allow  a  distinct  fund  to  be 
collected  for  Upper  Canada ;  but  their  application  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  the  Committee  withholding  their  assent  on  the  ground  that 
such  an  exception  might  be  successively  required  for  all  the 
colonies.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  in  May  1837,  a  new 
Society  wjis  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  entitled,  ‘  The  Upper  Canada  Clergy  Society  for  send- 
‘  ing  out  Clergymen,  &c.,  to  that  Province.’  This  was  a  very 

ner  step, — one  that  the  friends  to  the  voluntary  principle  and 
le  missionary  principle  cannot  but  cordially  approve  of.  We 
have  only  to  regret  that  Mr.  Bettridge,  though  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  liberal  contributions  from  the  British  public,  should 
have  been  so  ill  satisfied  with  the  formation  of  this  new  Society, 
and  so  little  confident  of  its  proving  efi’ective,  as  to  persist  in  im- 
})ortuning  the  colonial  office  for  parliamentary  grants  and  govern¬ 
ment  patronage,  notwithstanding  the  sore  discouragement  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sir  George  Grey  on  his  first  application.  ‘In  answer 
‘  to  our  plea  for  effectual,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  exclusive 
‘  assistance,*  he  says,  ‘  Sir  George  attempted  to  weaken  our 
‘claim  by  the  observation,  that  wc  were  hut  the  sect  of  a  minority^ 
‘A  pious  churchman,  high  in  office,  thus  designating  tiie  Esta- 
‘  blished  Church  of  these  realms  a  sect^  gave  us  but  indifferent 
‘  earnest  of  success  wdth  the  powers  that  be.*  We  ctin  conceive 
of  the  ecstasy  of  surprise  and  horror  into  wdiich  a  full-bred-church- 
of-England-man  must  have  been  thrown  by  this  word.  ‘Oh  that 
‘  I  should  have  lived,’  said  a  right  honourable  person  of  this  class, 

‘  to  hear  the  Church  of  England  termed  a  secty  by  a  minister  of 
‘  the  crown  !  *  Yet,  wdiat  is  the  Church  of  England  in  Scotland 
but  a  Dissenting  sect,  and,  as  in  Canada,  the  sect  of  a  minority  ? 
To  Mr.  Bettridge *8  persevering  applications,  in  the  shape  of 
letters  and  a  memorial  to  the  crown.  Lord  Glenelg  returned  an 
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answer,  in  which  ‘his  Lordship  deprecates  the  system  which  would 
‘  leave  the  ministers  of  religion  dependent  on  the  precarious  sup- 
‘port  of  their  several  congregations  and  expresses  his  opinion, 

‘  that  the  permanent  appropriation  of  funds  sufficient  for  their 
‘  decent  maintenance  is  to  be  classed  among  the  highest  and  first 
‘objects  of  national  policy,*  but  ‘there  are  only  four  sources  from 
‘  which  it  is  possible  the  demand  can  be  satisfied  :* — 

1.  From  tne  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain.  ‘Lord  Glenelg 
‘  is  of  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  regard  this 
‘as  a  legitimate  use  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom.’* 

•  2.  From  the  unsettled  lands  of  the  crown  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  disposal  of  these  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
ture. 

3.  The  clergy  reserves.  The  Constitutional  Act  gives  the 
colonial  legislature  the  power  to  appropriate  them. 

4.  The  public  revenue  of  the  province.  ‘  His  Lordship  does 
‘  not  venture  to  anticipate  what  course  the  House  of  Assembly 
‘may  think  proper  to  pursue.’ 

In  his  reply  to  Lord  Glenelg,  Mr.  Bettridge,  well  know¬ 
ing  what  course  the  provincial  legislature  is  likely  to  adopt, 
urges  that  the  question  as  to  the  reserves  never  will  or  can  be 
settled  within  the  province,  and  calls  for  the  peremptory  inter¬ 
ference  of  parliament.  ‘Your  Lordship,*  he  says,  ‘will,  I  trust, 

‘  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would,  by 
‘  an  adherence  to  their  present  policy,  prove  a  greater  enemy  to  the 
‘  Church  of  England  than  evefi  the  revolted  States  of  America :  they 
‘did  respect  a  grant,  an  endowment  made  by  Queen  Anne  to  the 
‘church  in  the  State  of  New  York.*  This  language  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  alarmed  his  Lordship,  who  seems  to  have  rightly 
appreciated  the  alternate  coaxing  and  threatening  of  the  clerical 
deputy,  and  to  have  maintained  a  mild  and  dignified  firmness. 
Klsewhere  ^Ir.  Bettridge  declares,  that  he  ‘knows  not  a  clergy- 
‘  man  in  ITpper  Canada,  who,  if  his  personal  feelings  alone  were 
‘concerned,  would  not  prefer  that  the  provision  of  the  clergy 
‘  reserves  had  never  been  made,  than  that,  being  made,  but  not 
‘efiectually  secured,  they  should  furnish  a  constant  subject  of 
^bitterness  and  animosity  among  the  people^  and  most  unchristian 
‘attacks  upon  the  church.*  And  yet  they  are  stickling  and  quar¬ 
relling  for  the  unprofitable  possession!  But  this  not  all*  A 


•  The  foUowiiu^  note,  however,  sliows  that  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
its  moments  of  easy  temper,  .and  requires  watching.  ‘  I  am  happy,  indeed. 
Kays  Mr.  U.,  ‘to  have  it. in  my  power  to  publish  the  fact,  that  Her  ^hajesty’s 
liovemment  have  been  induced  to  ask  {^Huvcenafnlhf  of  course)  the  imperial 
parlinment  for  an  annual  jjrant  of  £UMK)  for  die  Bishop  of  Montreal.  Can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  the  parliament  would  also  grant  a  sufficient  supply 
the  church  in  Upper  Canada,  if  his  Majestv’s  government  would  be  prexaded 
on  om/v  to  nsk?*  J  *  ft 
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bishop  for  the  Upper  Province  is  sought  for ;  and  Lord  Gleneig 
\s  asked,  ‘  whether,  if  means  should  be  provided  from  private 
‘  resources,  for  the  decent  support  of  a  bishop  for  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada  in  his  episcopal  dignitt/y  Her  Majesty  *s  Government 
‘  would  issue  the  royal  mandate  required  by  the  constitution  of 
‘the  church  for  carryings  such  constitution  into  effect.*  The  an¬ 
swer  returned  is  that,  ‘Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  be  per- 
‘  fectly  ready  to  sanction  the  erection  of  a  separate  diocese  limited 
‘  to  the  Upper  Province,  if  such  a  sanction  were  distinctly  under- 
‘  stood  as  not  implying  any  pledge  on  their  part  to  provide  the 
‘funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop.’  The  primate, 
how'ever,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  measure  on  such  con¬ 
ditions.  The  following  extract  is  given  from  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Bettridge. 

‘  ‘  iMy  consent  to  such  a  measure  would  involve  the  abandonment  of 
a  principle  which  I  shall  always  maintain  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state,  by  endowment  or  some  <»ther  way,  to  make  jirovisioii  ft>r  the  due 
administration  of  church  discipline  and  the  spiritual  instruction  of  its 
subjects.’  * 

‘  Is  there,*  subjoins  Mr.  Bettridge,  ‘a  churchman  who  can  re- 
‘  fuse  his  hearty  Amen  to  the  principle  thus  forcibly  exhibited  by 
‘the  head  of  the  church?’  With  Mr.  Bettridge’s  leave.  His 
Grace  is  not  the  head  of  his  church,  but  Her  Most  Gracious  Ma¬ 
jesty,  Queen  Victoria,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  As  there  are  two 
Established  churches  in  these  realms,  what,  upon  even  the  above 
principle,  is  to  prevent  the  State,  in  making  such  ‘due  provision,’ 
from  preferring  to  set  up  the  cheaper  Estiiblishment  of  the  two, 
whicli  would  save  the  cost  of  lord  bishop  and  all  the  cumbrous 
appeiidages  of  prelacy  ? 

So,  we  presume,  stands  the  matter  at  present.  We  trust  that 
we  have  not  exhausted  the  [)atience  of  our  readers  by  going 
into  these  details,  which  \ve  think  important  as  illustrating  two 
points :  first,  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  sound  and  just  principles  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment;  and  secondly,  the  schismatical  character  of  thyse  haughty 
pretensions  which  separate  the  Church  of  England  from  every 
other  ProtesUint  communion.  What  a  scourge  and  pest  has  pre¬ 
lacy  been  to  the  church  in  every  age  !  We  do  not  say,  episco¬ 
pacy,  for,  in  some  Protestiint  churches,  that  form  of  church  polity 
assumes  a  primitive  simplicity  and  modest  dignity  which  render 
it  at  least  inoffensive,  lint  the  Church  of  England  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  having  bishops ;  they  must  be  /orr/- bishops.  The  mitre 
must  be  emblazoned  upon  the  crimson  cushion  which  receives  the 
foot  of  even  colonial  prelacy.  How  excellent  and  amiable  soever 
the  individual,  the  mitre  transforms  him  into  a  political  priest, 
lording  it  over  Ciod’s  heritage :  his  diocese  is  his  realm,  his 
brother  clergy  his  subjects,  and  the  ministers  of  Christ  of  every 
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other  church,  Lutheran  or  Reformed,  Presbyterian  or  ConCTega- 
tional,  are  regarded  as  intruders  and  aliens.  Transplanted  into 
our  distant  settlements,  this  bastard  popery  eveiy'^  where  becomes 
an  element  of  social  discord,  and  a  mischievous  obstruction  to  the 
religious  efforts  of  all  other  denominations  not  bearing  its  mark. 
Compared  with  any  other  ecclesiastical  body,  how  feeble  are  its 
moral  efforts !  How  incapable  is  the  Established  Church,  as  she 
calls  herself,  of  keeping  pace,  without  the  aid  of  the  State,  with 
the  spontaneous  and  disinterested  exertions  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions  !  Hence,  her  voluntary  movements  are  convulsive,  and  are 
always  follow’ed  by  collapse.  No  wonder  that  she  abhors  the 
voluntary  principle,  for  that  would  never  furnish  £180,000  a 
year  for  six  and  twenty  overgrown  clergymen,  while  f  10,000  a 
year  cannot  be  extracted  out  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  hierarchy, 
with  all  its  titled  and  landed  supporters  among  the  laity,  to  supply 
ministers  for  a  destitute  colony.  The  Gospel  Propagation 
Society,  having  at  its  command  the  immense  resources  of  the 
Church  of  England,  can  spare  only  £500  a  year  for  Upper 
Canada;  ‘not,  of  course,  from  any  want  of  will,  but  solely  and 
‘  absolutely  from  want  of  means  !*  The  Colonial  Missionary 
Society  in  connexion  with  the  Congregational  denomination, 
formed  only  the  other  day,  already  devotes  betw^een  two  and 
three  thousand  a  year  to  the  maintenance  of  ministers  in  our 
Canadian  and  Australian  colonies !  Yet,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  Episcopalians  would  vie  with  other  denominations  in  zealous 
exertions,  if  they  were  not  wadded  to  a  false  system,  and  withheld 
from  doing  their  duty  by  being  taught  to  devolve  it  upon  the 
State  ?  Ry  degrees,  however,  even  Church  of  England  men  are 
learning,  though  more  out  of  strife  and  contention  than  from  good 
will,  to  practise  the  Gospel  mode  of  supporting  the  institutions 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  principle  wdiich  they 
distrust  and  protest  against  on  every  occasion  on  which  they  have 
recourse  to  iL  The  State,  too,  wdiile  solemnly  deprecating  the 
adoption  of  the  voluntary  principle,  is  perforce  teaching  the  re- 
luctont  church  to  make  experiment  of  its  efficacy.  Nervous 
folk  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  never  know  what  they  can 
do  by  their  own  exertion,  till  they  try.  In  due  time  it  \inll  no 
doubt  be  discovered,  that  church  establishments  are  a  political 
blunder ;  that  the  existing  generation  is  fully  competent  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  entire  charge  of  providing  for  its  owm  spiritual  wants, 
without  either  dniw’ing  upon  the  piety  or  fanaticism  of  a  former 
^e  in  the  shape  of  endowments,  or  taxing  by  anticipation  the 
industry  of  those  wdio  are  to  come  after  us  ;  and  that  even  tithes 
clergy'  reserves  royal  bounties  and  parliamentary  grants, 
afford  a  more  precarious  support  to  the  faithful  pastors  and 
te.ichers  of  Christ’s  Hock  than  the  free  contributions  of  those  who 
nave  Iwn  taught  to  regard  it  as  a  principle  of  their  religion,  that 
‘  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.’ 
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Art.  II.  I-  China:  its  State  and  Prospects.  By  W.  H.  Mbdhurst, 
of  the  London  Missionary  S(»ciety.  8vo.  London :  Snow, 
1838. 

2.  China  Opened ;  or  a  Dirplap  of  the  Topospraphy,  History t  Cui^omu, 
Manners,  Arts,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  iMerature,  Reliyum, 
Jurisprudence,  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Gittzlaff.  Revised  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.  2  vols. 
Loudon :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1838. 

CHINA  has  always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  difficult 
pa^es  in  the  volume  of  human  nature,  though  so  far  as  it  is 
at  all  intellijrible,  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  interesting.  In 
examiniu^  the  social  or  moral  condition  of  any  one  of  the  other 
tribes  of  mankind,  we  find  for  the  most  part  that  if  but  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  character  of  a  people  be  clearly  developed,  the  others 
can  be  infallibly  determined  by  the  attentive  observer  of  national 
physiognomy,  and  that  the  parts  thus  combined  will  present  a 
portraiture  distinct,  well-proportioned,  and  natural :  but  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Chinese  character  are  an  aggregate  of  anomalies. 
We  behold  here  an  accumulation  of  heterogeneous  qualities  for¬ 
tuitously  gathered  together  and  preserved  in  one  mass,  not  by 
die  force  of  a  living  principle  uniting  and  enlivening  the  system, 
but  by  the  mere  absence  of  that  internal  energy  which  in  a 
healthful  body  would  throw  off  an  adventitious  particle  from  its 
surface.  Begin  at  what  point  we  please  in  the  literary  and 
scientific  state  of  China,  and  we  are  struck  at  once  with  this 
chilly  feeling  of  insularity — we  are  standing,  so  to  speak,  on  a 
rock  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean,  and  at  a  distance,  so  great  as 
almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  sight,  stands  the  very  next 
accessible  ^>oint  of  land.  Suppose  our  examination  of  the 
literary  statistics  of  China  commence  at  that  point,  which  is  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  history  of  all  other  nations  to  have  led  to  an  almost 
necessarv  elevation  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  character,  we 
allude  to  printing,  an  art  which  China  is  known  to  have  practised 
when  the  nations  of  Europe  were  buried  in  the  profoundest  dark¬ 
ness.  We  may  admire,  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  a  people  who  at  so  early  a  period  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
principle  containing  so  much  pow'er  on  the  formation  of  mind, 
nut  there  we  rest.  In  vain  we  seek  in  the  neighbouring  and  con¬ 
nected  sciences  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  criticism,  for  those  results 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  European  literature  has 
taught  us  to  expect.  In  Europe  the  discovery  of  printing  has 
exercised  an  almost  omnipotent  agency  in  every  department  of 
learning;  in  China  printing  has  been  a  block  to  science.  With  us 
the  press  has  been  a  living  principle ;  it  has  not  only  produced 
books  but  men :  in  China  the  press  has  stereotyped  the  clumsy 
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awkwardness  of  the  first  attempt  at  thinking.  As  far  as  regards 
the  merely  mechanical  act,  printing  does  not  appear  to  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  China  beyond  the  rudeneJ^  of  its  primitive  form ;  and 
in  re>pect  to  its  influence  on  mind,  it  appears  rather  to  have  im¬ 
peded  than  facilitated  the  progress  of  tliinking.  The  oral  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  celestial  empire  has  remained  for  many  centuries 
totally  uninfluenced  by  this  art,  and  whilst  amongst  the  tribes  of 
Celtic  or  Teutonic  origin,  printing  has  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time  banished  the  harsh  gutturals  of  a  rude  and  unsocial 
barbarism,  the  choaking  and  scarcely  articulated  monosyllables  of 
these  tongue-tied  ventriloquists  remain  in  their  original  inflexi¬ 
bility  and  rigidness.  In  vain  you  seek  in  the  classic  productions 
of  her  literati  for  those  nice  distinctions  of  thought,  those  delicate 
shades  of  expression,  those  felicitous  coruscations  of  a  creative 
fancy,  which,  if  they  have  not  been  altogether  produced,  yet 
have  certidnly  been  matured  by  the  fostering  care  of  this  auxiliary 
of  literature  in  Europe.  The  literature  of  China  owes  nothing 
to  printing  beyond  mere  preservation,  and  the  object  preserved 
is  not  the  living  being,  hut  rather  the  dried  and  withered  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  natundist’s  cabinet,  without  vitality  in  itself,  and  con¬ 
sequently  without  the  power  of  begetting  life  in  others.  W  hat 
has  been  said  in  the  earliest  period  of  Chinese  literature  is  there¬ 
fore  all  that  must  be  said ;  to  advance  beyond  it  recjuires  a  new 
system  of  symbols,  and  the  man  who  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  ven¬ 
ture  one  idea  not  included  within  the  limits  of  literary  orthodoxy, 
would  unsettle  the  whole  system  of  Chinese  philosophy,  and 
would  alone  succeed  in  his  attempt  by  introducing  a  new  a 
of  learning. 

Or  tiike  another  point  from  which  we  may  again  begin  our 
examination — let  it  bo  the  discovery  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  or 
the  power  of  gunpowder.  These  are  ancient  portions  of  Chinese 
knowledge ;  but  the  practical  use  of  them  is  yet  in  its  earliest  in¬ 
fancy.  W’  e  are  constrained  again  to  acknowledge  the  same  want 
of  continuity;  again  we  are  removed  to  an  immense  distance  from 
any  observable  land-mark.  Betw’een  us  and  any  other  terra  finna 
of  knowledge  there  is  a  very  abyss  of  darkness,  many  dread 
chasms  of  loneliness,  an  expanse  scarcely  to  be  filled  up  even  by 
thought.  W  c  cannot  comprehend  how’  to  get  from  one  promontory 
to  the  other.  \V  e  may  imagine  ourselves  ;is  beholding  tlie  wreck  of 
a  nation ;  some  great  catastrophe  of  nature  has  submerged  the 
Ixaly  of  the  vessel,  and  left  here  and  there  the  end  of  a  mast, — a 
few  insular  and  unconnected  protruding  eminences  which  now 
that  the  hull  is  no  longer  visible  appear  to  have  no  correspond¬ 
ency  W’ith  each  c)ther,  and  to  have  grown  into  their  present  shape 
b)  chance.  We  require  the  intervening  spaces  to  be  filled  up, 
that  we  may  comprehend  the  consistency  of  the  arrangement. 

It  IS  thus  in  the  whole  orb  of  Chinese  literature  ;  we  are 
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obliffod  to  go  through  the  whole  in  detail,  the  principle  of  analogy 
has  nere  no  place.  The  most  deplorable  ignonince  stands  in  im¬ 
mediate  juxtaposition  with  science  of  a  more  than  ordinary  eleva¬ 
tion;  an  astonishing  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detiiil  are  often 
combined  with  a  total  want  of  general  })rinci|)les,  or  with  princi¬ 
ples  fatally  and  hopelessly  incorrect;  here  and  there  are  observable 
foundations  of  immense  mental  strength  on  which  no  superstruc¬ 
tures  are  erected,  or  perhaps  some  superstructures  of  so  uncouth 
an  appearance  and  of  so  fragile  and  useless  a  construction,  as  tend 
only  to  prove  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  the  artificers ;  and  in 
another  direction  we  are  surprised  with  the  prospect  of  a  noble 
elevation  and  a  magnificent  portico,  which  seem  to  have  sprung 
up  from  the  ground  without  any  perceptible  agency  sufficient  to 
have  reared  the  splendid  edifice.  All  the  intellectual  combina¬ 
tions  of  China  are  monstrous.  In  tlie  ment«d  imagery  of  China 
their  own  dragon  meets  our  eye  at  every  step  ;  there  is  in  all  its 
aspects  a  mixture  of  the  wing  that  elevates  towards  a  higher 
region,  and  the  trailing  carease  and  the  crawling  extremity  which 
dmjrs  its  tortuous  folds  through  the  slime  and  the  mud.  In  the 
point  of  its  mingled  character  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  we 
might  for  a  moment  perhaps  imagine  that  China  resembles  its 
great  rival  llindostan,  but  there  is  a  wide,  a  total  dilference.  To 
an  attentive  observer  of  the  state  of  this  last  mentioned  country, 
it  would  appear  as  though  the  blighting  and  withering  hand  of 
the  demon  of  barbarism  had  struck  one  death  blow  on  all  its  social, 
intellectual,  and  scientific  relations,  in  a  moment  when  they  were 
rapidly  advancing  towards  the  very  climax  of  their  perfection  — 
you  imagine  you  can  hear  the  echo  of  the  blow,  and  trace  the 
very  scar  of  the  wound, — you  see  that  from  that  fatal  moment 
every  thing  has  been  stationary,  the  breathing  of  the  mind  has 
been  suspended  as  in  fearful  expectation,  and  death  hits  petrified 
them  into  their  present  immov’eability :  the  line  of  separation 
between  life  and  death  is  visible  and  defined,  and  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  with  sudden  and  momentary  precision.  It  is  not  so 
in  China :  the  face  of  science  here  marks  a  violent  and  une(jual 
disruption,  the  separation  is  not  marked  by  an  ecpial  line;  in  some 
places  the  roots  of  science  and  the  ground  in  w  hich  they  grew’ 
are  entirely  plucked  up,  and  in  other  parts  the  most  elevated 
points  of  literature  are  yet  standing  in  their  legitimate  altitude. 

To  account  altogether  for  these  incongruities  in  the  mental 
character  of  China,  is  perhaps  beyond  the  Uisk  of  those  who  know 
so  little  of  its  ancient  history  tas  Europeans  are  generally  con¬ 
strained  to  be  contented  with,  thongli  we  cannot  but  think  that 
both  its  early  acquainUince  with  those  arts  and  sciences  to  w’hich 
we  have  already  adverted,  and  its  observable  ignorance  of  those 
w  hich  are  needful  to  unite  and  consolidate  them  into  one  com¬ 
plete  system,  and  to  impart  to  each  the  pertection  of  w’hich  it  is 
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capable,  arc  to  be  attributed  to  tlie  peculiar  locality  of  the  great 
empire.  China  is  separated  by  natural  boundaries  from  every 
other  country  excepting  Tartary,  and  in  that  direction  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  and  the  usual  inclemency  of  climate  is  generally 
a  sufficient  defence.  IW  its  peninsular  situation  the  empire  has 
tlierefore  been  preserved  from  the  irruptions  of  foreign  and  bar¬ 
barous  nations,  clieckiug  the  progress  of  civilization  and  of 
science.  The  conquests  of  Clniia  by  the  Tartirs  cannot  be  con- 
sidere<l  as  destructive  of  this  j)riuciple,  as  those  con(|uests  were  of 
a  modern  date,  long  subsequent  to  the  invention  of  the  arts,  and 
ill  truth  never  affected  tlie  literature  of  the  country.  Placed, 
therefore,  in  a  feitile  soil,  and  enjoying  a  mild  and  genial  climate, 
undisturbed  by  external  war,  and  devoted  to  an  agricultural  and 
placid  life,  the  Chinese  were  placed  in  circumstances  more  advan- 
Uigeous  for  the  acquisition  or  the  invention  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  than  perhaps  any  other  nation,  and  these  advanUiges 
they  employed,  and  einj)loyed  successfully. 

'i'he  same  peculiarity  of  the  local  situation  of  China  may  also 
account  for  the  wide  intervening  spaces  of  sterility  to  be  found 
between  the  few  oases  in  its  world  of  science.  In  Europe,  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  us  that  no  one  nation  has  ever  been  permitted 
to  carry  a  discovery  to  the  full  limit  of  its  perfection  !  I'he  in¬ 
ventions  of  England  have  been  completed  by  the  workmen  of 
France  and  Cierinany ;  and  what  the  students  of  other  countries 
have  excogitated  in  the  privacy  of  their  closets,  the  artificers  of 
England  have  perfected.  The  sjune  observation  extends  also  to 
the  competition  between  the  scientific  men  of  the  new  world  and 
the  mother  countries:  it  is  by  mutual  communication,  by  the 
reciprocity  ot  collision,  that  the  spark  kindled  on  one  anvil, 
ignites  in  the  hearth  of  another  the  matter  previously  prepared, 
and  the  darkness  ot  ignorance  is  dispelled  by  the  illumination  of 
science.  Now  this  communication  has  been  utterly  denied  to  the 
Cliinese ;  they  have  been  from  time  immemorial  tabooed  from  the 
rest  ot  mankind,  and  no  kindly  intercourse  has  ever  shaped  their 
rude  inventions  into  a  torm  which  made  them  suitable  to  mankind 
generally.  All  that  they  have  done  is  specifically  Chinese — like 
the  uncouth  figures  on  their  ])orcelain,  which  are  therefore  repre- 
senUitions  ot  nothing  in  universid  nature,  because  they  are  repre¬ 
sentations  ot  objects  in  China.  All  the  productions  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  country  have  a  character  of  their  own,  they  are  stiff,  con¬ 
tracted,  and  inculpable  of  being  worked  into  any  forcdgii  composi¬ 
tion:  a  whole  vocabulary  of  monosyllables  which  defv  all  attempts 
to  be  luaile  eu)>honous. 

Ihe  authentic  history  of  C  hina  carries  us  back  to  the  most  re- 
iiuUc'  aiitiouity,  though  but  little  can  be  ascertained  as  to  the  line 
^  patriarc'hs  ot  that  empire  descended  from  the  post¬ 
diluvian  restorers  of  the  human  race.  Known  but  partially  even 
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to  the  ncifi^hbounns^  nations  of  the  east,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
licr  name  was  ever  heard  of  by  the  l^hoenician  seaman,  the 
1^^’ptian  merchant,  the  Habylonian  satrap,  the  philosopliers  of 
Greece,  or  the  hardy  veterans  of  Home.  Tlie  four  mighty 
monarcines  of  tlie  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  jylobe, 
arose  from  tlieir  obscurity,  ran  their  santruinary  and  miscalled 
glorious  career,  and  sank  again  into  the  gloom  of  night,  without 
once  disturbing  her  tranquil  repose.  The  whole  history  of  the 
eternal  city  would  scarcely  occupy  an  observable  parenthesis  in  a 
Chinese  dynasty,  and  the  hanghtv  empress  of  the  universe 
never  triumphed  over  one  captive  subject  of  the  celestial  empire, 
lentil  the  fourteenth  century  this  mighty  portion  of  the  globe  wjis 
entirely  unknown  to  Europe;  and  from  the  works  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  this  quarter  of  the 
world  receive  its  first  accredited  information  of  the  state  of 
China.  From  that  time  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  our  accpiaintance  with  China  Inis  advanced  but  slowly ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  more  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  space  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  forming  a  link  between 
us  and  the  three  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  inhabiting 
that  country,  than  in  three  preceding  centuries.  I'he  Chinese 
dictionary  of  Dr.  ^lorrison,  the  translation  of  the  Hible  into  the 
same  language,  the  several  Chinese  tracts  which  have  been 
published  by  Christian  Missionaries,  and  finally,  the  la¬ 
bours  and  publications  of  Gutzlaff  and  Medhurst,  have 
begun,  and  are  gradually  prosecuting  a  work  of  uus|)eak- 
able  importance  to  that  empire.  The  Christian  philan¬ 
thropist  may  look  forward  with  assured  confidence  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  moral  machinery  now  in  exercise  for  the  benefit  of 
China :  the  dissemination  of  religious  knowledge  in  its  purest 
form  of  scriptural  instruction  hits  a  necessary  connexion  with 
moral  improvement — a  connexion  established  l)y  the  same  omni- 
j)otence  which  gives  validity  to  the  laws  of  nature;  and  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  day  and  night  shall  sooner  be  violated  than  the  influence 
of  truth  on  the  intellectual  and  religious  stjite  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Medhurst,  the  author  of  the  work  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  is  an  Agent  of  the  London  Misvsionary  Society,  and  luis 
been  engasred  in  his  benevolent  and  arduous  labours  in  various 
parts  of  the  Alalayan  Archipelago  since  the  year  I8I(>.  On  his 
recent  return  to  his  native  country  for  pn^seciiting  some  of  the 
important  objects  of  his  mission,  he  was  induced  to  collect  the 
materials  of  the  present  publiciition,  from  a  conviction  that  the 
claims  of  C’hina  on  the  benevolent  ami  holy  sympathies  of  l^ritish 
('hristians  have  never  yet  been  fully  recognized.  'Ehe  volume  is 
of  a  mixed  chanicter,  embnicing  both  a  popular  statistii*al  view  of 
many  of  the  most  interesting  relations  of  China,  and  a  journal  of 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Medhurst  and  some  of  his  excellent  coadjutors, 
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in  their  endeavours  to  evangelize  those  natives  of  China  and  the 
Malayan  Islands  who  came  within  the  scope  of  their  exertions. 
'I'he  volume  is  divided  into  twenty 'two  chapters,  of  each  of  whicli 
we  shall  pve  the  title.  Chapter  I.  is  on  the  Chronolo«:y  and 
Extent  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  this  chapter  there  occur 
several  admirahle  observations  on  the  diiferent  decrees  of  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  fabulous  and  authentic  ents  of  Chinese  history.  Here 
also  we  offer  our  tribute  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Medhnrst,  for  havinir 
pointed  out  a  few  very  remarkable  coincidencies  between  some 
facts  occurrinjj^  in  the  accredited  portion  of  its  history  and  the 
statements  of  the  Hible.  We  cannot  but  express  our  o])inion  that 
these  are  amon^  the  most  im|)ortant  sections  of  the  whole  volume, 
and  we  earnestly  wish  that  the  Author  had  indulged  us  with 
more  facts  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  particularly  desiral>le  to  derive 
fresh  proofs  of  biblical  verity  from  that  system  of  chronololi;)'  and 
history  which  has  formerly  been  considered  as  unfriendly  to  reve¬ 
lation.  Chapters  II.  III.  and  I\\  are  on  the  Population  of  the 
Empire.  In  these  chaj)ters  the  Author  snj)ports  the  opinion 
which  attributes  the  overwhelmin'^  mass  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  human  beinjjjs  to  this  country ;  and  he  ^ives  at 
least  the  air  of  probalnlity  to  his  view  by  an  examination  of 
several  official  documents  on  this  subject.  In  the  latter  pjirt  of 
the  Fourth  Chapter  there  is  a  most  atfectin«j  account  of  the  evils 
occasioned  to  the  native  population  by  the  importation  and  use  of 
opium,  and  an  a]))>eal  to  tlie  merchants  and  lej^jislature  of  (ireat 
liriunn  Uj^ainst  our  traflic  in  this  pernicious  dru^,  which  we  can 
sctircely  think  will  be  heard  in  vain.  It  is  indeed  a  heart¬ 
rending  document,  and  is  the  voice  of  our  brothers’  blood  crying 
in  the  ears  ot  a  (iod  of  retributive  justice.  Chapter  \  .  is  oeeu- 
])ied  with  a  \  iew  ot  the  Civilization  of  the  mighty  empire,  and 
with  its  (ioveriimeut  and  Laws;  and  Chapter  VI.  with  its  Lan* 
j]^ua;;e  and  Literature.  In  this  last  chapter  we  have  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  nature  ot  the  oral  lan^uaj^e,  the  i^rammatical  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  written  symbols  ot  tins  extraordinary  people,  and 
n  section  ot  remarkaide  interest  on  the  dei>^rees  of  literary 
honour,  and  the  rules  by  which  those  dillerent  dejjj'rees  are  be¬ 
stowed.  W  e  have  never  seen  in  so  small  a  compass  so  much  in¬ 
formation  thrown  toy^ether  on  the  literature  of  the  disciples  ot 
Confucius.  Chapter  \  ill.  treats  of  Keli^ion,  and  describes  the 
three  threat  systems  tolerated  in  the  empire,  that  of  C'onfucius, 
that  ot  laou,  and  Huddhism;  or,  in  other  words,  the  systems  ot 
Atheisiii,  Superstition,  and  Pantheism,  (,'hapter  IX.  is  a  History 
of  the  Catholic  Missions  in  C’hina,  and  is  characterized  by  a  sjiirit 
of  tolerance  and  charity  very  creditable  to  the  Author.  ’Chapter 
^ .  einbraet*s  the  Protestant  Mission  ;  and  the  same  subject  is  con- 
tniiuni  m  Chapters  XL  XII. and  XIII.  Chapters  XIV.—  XIX. 
coiitani  the  journal  ot  a  voyaj^c  performed  by  the  Author  alon^ 
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the  east  coast  of  the  empire,  as  far  northward  iis  Kin^-hae-chow. 
Durinji^  tlie  course  ot  tlVis  voyau^e  the  Author  landed  at  .several 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  distributed  tracts  explanatory  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  reliji^ion,  and  several  portions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in 
the  Chinese  lani^uai^e,  to  thousands  of  iiKpiirintr  individuals.  The 
journal  is  interestinjr  in  a  very  unc(»ininon  decree.  Chapter  XX, 
states  the  circumstances  which  followed  that  voyay^e.  Chapters 
XXI.  and  XXll.  conclude  the  whole  book,  with  afl'ectinty  ap¬ 
peals  for  more  labourers  in  the  inissioitary  field,  and  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  necessary  (pialifications. 

The  information  contained  in  this  volume  is  |rreat,  and  the 
maimer  in  which  it  is  presented  is,  on  the  whole,  judicious  and 
suited  to  the  subject.  The  style  is  generally  plain,  and  lucid, 
though  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we  have  been  con¬ 
strained  to  wi>h  that  in  some  places  it  had  maintiuned,  if  not  a 
oreater  deji^ree  of  dignity,  yet  at  least  a  little  more  ji^ravity.  We 
must  not  be  misunderstood  as  meaning*  that  the  Author  is  ever 
guilty  of  levity ;  no,  far  from  it — but  we  should  prefer  in  a 
book  of  acknowledged  worth,  and  which  miy^ht  be  mtide  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  to  see  nothinji^  of  that  trite  and 
common-place  style  of  colloquial  prettiness  which,  though  it  may 
render  ti  book  pleasuit  in  the  jitirlonr,  will  rarely  secure  it  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  the  study.  Mi»ht  we  adventure  on  another 
jH)int  of  friendly  criticism  we  should  su^^est  that  there  is  less  of 
ji^eneraliziition  and  of  extensive  observation  in  the  jiresent  work 
than  we  approve :  the  author  is  accurate  enoui^h  in  the  statement 


of  facts,  and  in  the  minuteness  of  circumstantial  detail,  whilst  ho 


disj)laysbut  a  small  ^rasj)  in  his  philosojihical  conclusions;  he  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  topoyjraphy  than  in  the  ^('oy;ra|)hv  of  the  mental  world, 
and  «rives  more  easily  the  elevation  of  a  buildiny;  than  the  inaj)  of 
an  extensive  territory.  We  oiler  these  remarks  in  the  kindest 
spirit,  thanking  Mr.  Medhuist  for  what  he  has  done,  and  has 
done  so  well,  thou;;b  we  cannot  but  wish,  such  is  our  affection 
for  him,  that  his  work  had  apju\!ached  nearer  to  perfection, 
riiere  are  also  one  or  two  remaiks  on  some  expressions  in  his 
work  which  we  be^  leave  to  make  as,  in  case  the  Author  should 
coincide  with  our  opinion,  he  will  have  an  opjiortunity  of  alterinj^ 
them  in  the  event  of  another  edition  of  his  book.  In  p.  132,  Mr. 
Medhurst  in  mentioning  the  o{)inion  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
Sir  George  Stiiunton’s  code  of  Chinese  laws,  siiys,  ‘These 
‘  encomiums  are  certainly  high,  and  the  general  laws  of  China 
‘are,  undoubtedly?  much  indebted  to  their  elegant  translator,  and 
‘still  more  lavish  admirer.’  Is  this  a  compliment  to  Sir 
George  Staunton’s  Uiste,  or  a  satire  on  his  faithfulness  ?  Is  the 
elegant  translator,  the  s:ime  person  as  the  lavish  admirer  ?  We 
suspect  Mr.  Medhurst  has  no  intention  to  aver  that  they  are  the 
sune,  but  we  nresume  that  his  readers  in  general  will  under- 
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stand  him  as  saving:  that  the  ele^uit  translator  and  the  lavish  ad¬ 
mirer  are  but  one  person.  Finally,  is  it  Mr.  Medhurst's  opinion 
that  the  encomium  is  too  hi^yh,  and  that  both  the  elegant  transla¬ 
tor,  and  the  lavish  admirer  are  wionjr  in  their  judgment  ?  W'e 
wish  these  opinions  were  stated  more  clearly,  and  tliat  if  there  be 
any  charge  intended,  that  charj^e  were  proved,  or  at  least,  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  proved.  In  pao^e  392  the  Aiilhor  observes,  that  in 
‘1802  the  Kn^lish  sent  an  armed  force  to  take  possession  of 
‘  Marao,  in  order  to  prevent  its  fallinjr  into  the  hands  of  the 
‘  French  ;  and  in  1808  the  attemj)t  w  iis  renew  ed.  In  both  cases, 

‘  however,  the  Chinese  resented  the  a«:irression,  and  sto|)|)ed  tlie 
‘trade,  till  the  Eng;lish  troops  had  disembarked"  Surely  the 
Author  intended  tosiiy  re-emlxirked,  as  the  laiidino^  of  the  Fntrlish 
troops  on  Chinese  jrround  would  be  an  extraordinary  concession 

diinese  authority — their  departure  on  ship-board  we  can  easily 
understand  to  be  a  concession.  We  shall  not  particularize  others, 
though  we  have  met  with  a  few’  oversi«jhts  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  W’e  hope  will  be  amended  in  a  future  edition.  We  must 
mention  an  uidiappy  sentence  in  pa«;e  13,  w  here  the  practice  of 
infanticide  is  said  not  to  be  kept  ?//>,  in  order  to  keep  down  popula¬ 
tion.  'I'he  wood-cuts  with  which  the  volume  is  adorned  are  well 
execute<l,  and  happily  chosen  in  order  to  j^ive  the  reader  a 
graphic  portraiture  of  the  more  distinctive  features  of  the  country. 
\Ve  subjoin  the  follow  ing  quotation  as  a  specimen  of  the  Author’s 
genend  manner.  It  occurs  in  his  reflections  upon  the  almost 
incredible  populousness  of  China. 

‘  The  C’hinese  are  not  only  living  under  one  form  of  despotic  rule, 
they  ]H»ssess,  likewise,  one  universal  language  and  literature.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  spoken  dialects  of  each  ])ro- 
vinct*  and  county  vary  so  considerably,  that  the  Chinese  of  ditferent 
districts  are  ahstdutely  unintelligible  to  each  other  ;  yet,  the  written 
medium  of  the  whole  enqure  is  easily  \inderstood  by  all,  and  writing 
instead  of  speaking,  constitutes  the  universal  method  of  changing 
ideas.  The  (’hinese  w’ritten  language,  being  symbolical,  and  the  same 
symlsds  l>eing  used  to  designate  certain  significations,  whatever  sounds 
be  attacheil  to  the  character,  each  instructed  person  readily  understands 
a  IsMik  though  he  may  use  a  ditierent  dialect  from  the  w’riter.  It  is 
remarkable  farther  that  not  only  are  the  same  signs  employed  for  cer¬ 
tain  ideas,  in  all  ])arts  of  the  country,  but  the  same  style  is  used.  The 
uisjH»s;\l  of  the  cliaracters,  as  well  as  the  characters  themselves,  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  uniform  method ;  so  that  a  person  able  to  write  well  in 
1  hinese,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  native  dialect,  is  intelligible  to 
the  remotest  Inirders  of  the  empire.  \  ea,  even  bevond  the  limits  of 
(  hinesi*  nile,  the  ('hinese  character  and  style  are  underst(»od,  and 
throughout  (Whin  ('hiua,  (’orea,  and  Japan,  the  same  mode  of  writ¬ 
ing  is  cu^ent  and  legible.  Thus  a  Ixsik  once  composed  in  the  cus- 
*fyle,  if  intelligible  tt>  one  learned  man,  w’ould  be  in- 
t*  igi  t  to  all ;  and  might  travel  among  the  hundreds  of  millions  in- 
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habiiinf;  south-cixstern  Asia,  coinmunicatin<j  intelligence  throughout  the 
whole  region.  What  a  stimulus  does  tliis  afford  to  an  active  and 
energetic  mind,  while  engiiged  in  studying  the  Chiiu'se  language,  or 
inditing  a  Ixwk  for  their  instruction,  that  he  is  doing  what  may  Ik‘ 
available  to  the  benefit  of  so  many  millions,  and  that  to  the  latest 
generation.  Such  a  Imok  needs  only  to  be  multiplied  and  circulated, 
without  undergoing  the  slightest  alteration,  in  order  to  enlighten  and 
edify  one-third  of  the  human  race. 

‘  The  morals  also,  of  this  numerous  people  have  one  striking  cha¬ 
racteristic,  and  their  religious  views  and  practices  are  precisely  similar 
throughout  the  empire.  When  a  man  has  studied  the  main  features 
of  the  Chinese  character  in  one  place  and  (me  person,  he  liar,  studied 
them  in  all ;  and  when  he  has  discovered  a  train  of  argument  that  will 
silence  the  philosophical  and  superstitious  objections  of  one  individual, 
he  has  provided  himself  with  materials  that  will  be  serviceable  on  all 
occasions.  The  uniformity  and  nnvariableness  of  the  (’hinese  mind  is 
to  he  traced  to  their  possessing  one  set  of  opinions  on  ])hilosophy  and 
religion;  which  being  laid  down  in  their  ancient  books,  and  stereotyped 
from  age  to  age,  constitutes  the  public  and  universal  sentiment  on  the 
alnive  topics,  and  runs  through  the  whole  mass  of  society.  Hence  the 
^lissionary  finds  the  .Chinese  always  using  the  same  argument,  and 
starting  the  same  objections,  which  having  been  often  answered  before, 
may  be  easily  replied  to  again.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  their  population  dwindles  into  insignificance,  and  affords  an 
advantage  to  the  missionary  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.* — pp.  7H,  71). 

The  preceding  pages  were  WTitten,  and  in  type,  before  Mr. 
Gutzlatf’s  volumes  came  to  hand.  This  circumstance,  with  the 
extended  notice  we  have  recently  taken  of  Chinese  topics,  in  our 
review  of  Mr.  Davis’s  work,  must  be  our  apology  for  tlie  very 
brief  reference  we  can  make  to  the  publication.  We  rejoice  in 
its  appearance,  and  fully  concur  with  Dr.  Reed  in  the  opinion, 
that  tlie  volumes  '  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
‘the  Chinese  empire  and  its  dependencies.’  The  work  was 
wisely  entrusted  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  to  the  bands  of  Dr.  Reed,  who 
has  exercised  a  discreet  judgment  in  making  such  omissions  as 
have  brought  it  within  its  present  reasonable  dimensions.  ‘  It 
‘  could  only  be,’  he  remarks,  and  we  fully  concur  in  the  observa- 
‘  tion,  ‘  by  extraordinary  facility  in  the  use  of  language,  by  un- 
‘  wearied  labour  in  exploring  its  stores,  by  remarkable  tact  in  as- 
‘  sorting  them,  as  well. as  by  ready  and  extensive  observations  on 
‘  the  people  and  the  countries,  that  a  work  of  such  a  character 
‘  could  be  produced.  Viewing  the  ‘Celestial  Kmpire  ’  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  point  of  view  from  Mr.  Davis,  the  author  will  be  found  to 
have  supplied  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  valuable  w'ork.  The 
two  publications,  though  embracing  substantially  the  same  topics, 
interfere  very  slightly  with  each  other,  and  together^  with  that  of 
Mr.  Medhurst,  constitute  an  invaluable  introduction  to  the  his¬ 
tory,  literature,  and  religion,  of  the  most  singular  people  on  the 
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face  of  the  globe.  Hitherto  our  knowledge  of  them  has '  been 
scanty  and  vague,  and  few  efforts  have  consequently  been  made 
for  their  instruction.  The  case  is  now  different,  and  our  respon¬ 
sibility  is  proportionably  increased.  We  can  no  longer  plead 
ignorance  of  their  wants.  Writers  of  undoubted  credit  and  infor¬ 
mation, — the  merchant  and  the  Christian  missionary, — have  re¬ 
moved  the  veil  so  long  interposed  ;  and  the  hundreds  of  million's 
inhabiting  the  Chinese  empire,  are  now  known  to  be  sunk  in ’the 
moral  debasement  and  intellectual  darkness,  ever  attendant  on 
paganism.  Will  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  church  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  field  thus  opened  for  its  benevolent 
exertions?  We  wait  to  see  what  practical  answer  will  be  given 
to  this  inquiry. 


Art.  III.  A  Discourse  on  the  Complete  Restoration  of  Man^  mo¬ 
rally  and  physically  cimsidercd.  By  Danikl  Chapman.  London: 

Ibimiltoii,  Adams,  and  C’o. ;  and  Knight,  Leeds.  8vo. 

I  'I'  is  one  of  our  painful  duties  to  review  this  book.  One  of 
^  our  duties  we  call  it,  because,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  au  in¬ 
sulated  volume,  or  with  however  quiescent  a  conscience  a  corps 
of  reviewers  may  suffer  it  to  pursue  its  way  unnoticed  to  the 
trunk-maker’s ;  when  a  gentleman  commences  authorship  by  the 
annunciation  of  three  volumes  in  ocUivo  on  separjite  subjects,  and 
threatens  to  s|)end  his  whole  life  in  indefatigable  endeavours  to 
multiply  the  kind,  it  is  due,  both  to  the  public  and  the  author,  to 
tiike  some  account  of  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon,  and  to  attempt 
some  cjileulatioii  of  its  jwobable  portent.  It  is  our  painful  duty, 
be  cause  we  can  say  very  little  that  is  laudatory;  and,  whether  our 
readers  will  give  us  credit  for  it  or  not,  we  are  always  sorry  to  be 
severe. 

An  advertisement  at  the  close  of  the  volume  informs  us,  that  the 
author  has  lately  published,  ‘  complete  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  price 
8s.,  A  Dissertation  pnictieal  and  conciliatory,  in  three  parts,  in¬ 
tended  to  define,  illustrate,  and  reconcile  wdth  each  other,  the 


ing  from  the  following  joint  title,  which  is  set  forth  with  elaborate 
typographical  display,  are  ‘  par  nobile  fratrum.’  ‘  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  1  heological  and  Philosophical  Dissertation  on  Man con¬ 
sisting  of  t\vo  regular  and  general  Discourses,  founded  on  two 
passages  of  the  sacred  vc»lume,  and  designed  to  exhibit  the  triumph 
of  reason  and  revelation  in  their  conjoint  elucidation  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  analogous,  though  perfectly  distinct  subjects  of  investigation  : 
DiscouTS4»  1,  On  the  Complete  Kestonition  of  Man,  morally  and  phy- 
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sii*silly  e<>nHidero<l.  Discourse  2.  On  tlie  universal  l^^Ublislimcnt 
of  tlie  Human  lluce  in  a  state  of  IV^rfect  Civilization  and  Moral 
Culture : — the  first  of  these  discourses  rep^arding  chiefly  tlie  nature 
and  cliaracter  of  the  individual  being,  and  the  second,  the  circuin- 
staiices  and  prospects  of  tlie  entire  human  species.  By  Daniel 
Cluipiiian.*  Of  these  ‘  two  discourses  *  the  first  is  before  us,  and 
tlie  second  is  ‘ready  for  the  press.* 

It  does  not  augur  well  for  any  production  to  he  so  pompously 
aiinouuced.  Mr.  Clia[)man,  however,  has  not  contented  liimself 
with  blazoning  this  sort  of  matter  on  his  title  page,  as  our  rt'aders 
will  further  learn  by  a  short  extract  from  the  ‘  Preface  to  Discourse 
First,*  which  the  author  thinks  ‘  may  not  be  unacccptidile.* 

‘  Greatly  as  the  author  admires  and  enjoys  that  light  and  easy  style, 
which  subjects  of  an  ordinary  or  ephemeral  kind  innocently  admit,  or 
properly  require  ;  he  has,  for  the  reasons  already  specified,  studiously 
endeavoured  to  adopt  a  style  strictly  congenial  in  its  character  with  tlu* 
ini'ariahlo  and  unparalleled  importance,  excellence,  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  the  subjects  which  he  has  discussed.  For  the  ])urposeof  avoid¬ 
ing  oliscurity  and  preventing  inaccurate  or  inadequate  apprehension,  lui 
has  had  recourse  to  every  process  of  definition,  connexion,  and  expan¬ 
sion,  that  seemed  likely  to  contribute  to  clearness,  exactness,  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  conception.  He  consequently  claims  no  indulgence  on  the 
score  of  conscious  negligence  or  inadvertence  ;  since  he  has  sidfered 
iio  thought  or  expression  to  escape,  without  the  closest  and  the  strictest 
scrutiny,  oft  and  rigorously  repeated. 

‘He  has  written  for  futurity,  he  has  written  for  eternity.  Ilis  pro¬ 
ductions,  like  all  other  merely  human  compositions,  must  indeed  event¬ 
ually  perish  :  their  practical  effects,  however,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
render,  so  far  as  their  circulation  and  operation  shall  extend,  imme¬ 
diately  and  permanently  beneficial, 

‘  He  conceives,  therefore,  he  is  authorized  to  take  the  liberty  of  sug¬ 
gesting,  that  this  treatise  should  not  merely  be  read,  but  studied — that 
it  should  not  merely  be  consulted  with  a  critical  reference  to  the  sen¬ 
timent  and  style  of  the  author,  but  with  a  direct,  practical  application 
to  the  conscience  and  character,  the  creed  and  ])ractice  of  any  individual 
for  whose  present  and  eternal  Inmefit  it  has  been  no  less  benevolently 
designed,  than — ^^judging  from  the  time  and  care  expended  in  its  com- 
|sisition — elalmrately  executed.* — pp.  vii.,  viii. 

Wo  must  draw  upon  our  reader’s  patience  for  one  brief  extract 
more,  which  will  complete  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Chapman  of 
bis  early  literary  ‘achievements.* 

‘  Without  indulging  in  any  illi!)eral,  unfriendly,  or  invidious  allii- 
Nions,  it  may  not  1h»  impro|)er  for  the  Author  to  observe,  therefore,  that 
be  deems  these  publications  peculiarly  calcidated  to  counteract  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  infidelity  and  heterodoxy,  so  deplorably  and  extensively 
prevalent  in  the  jwesent  age,  and  proportifuiately  to  facilitite  the  sue- 
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cess  of  all  the  truly  evangelical  institutions  and  philanthropic  operations, 
in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  present  age  equally  alnmnds.’ — p.vi. 

Other  authors  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  delighted  them¬ 
selves  with  similar  thoughts  respecting  their  own  works,  before 
their  publication  ;  but  we  never  met  with  any  one  with  half  the 
(randour  of  Mr.  Chapman.  He  absolutely  thinks  aloud.  Hut  let 
us  enter  the  temple  to  which  he  has  constructed  so  gorgeous  a 
portico. 

Hy  ‘  the  Restoration  of  Man,  morally  and  physically  consider¬ 
ed,*  he  means  the  renovation  of  his  mind,  and  the  resurrection  of 
his  body,  its  provided  for  by  *  Christianity.*  With  his  sentiments 
on  these  subjects  we  do  not  materially  quarrel,  although  we 
do  not  agree  with  all  of  them.  He  professes  to  tell  us  how 
they  {ire  contemplated,  first,  by  reason,  secondly,  by  infi¬ 
delity  ;  thirdly,  by  revelation.  This  is  the  plan  of  his  book; 
to  which,  even  if  he  had  kept  to  it  (which  he  has  not),  we  should 
have  objected,  that  the  two  former  objects  are  utterly  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless.  To  tell  us  how  infidels  regard  sacred  truths 
can  only  tend  to  dilfuse  their  sentiments,  and,  if  our  author  had 
rejdly  done  it,  it  would  have  infused  an  element  of  evil  into  his 
book ;  happily,  however,  he  has  not  done  it,  but  has  filled  up  the 
space  allotted  to  this  threatened  mischief,  by  a  foolish,  but  more 
harmless  abuse  of  infidels  themselves,  of  wdiich  we  shall  give  a 
sample  presently.  Then,  to  occupy  two  hundred  and  sixteen  oc¬ 
tavo  pages,  (more  than  half  the  volume)  with  telling  us  how’  un¬ 
assisted  ‘  reason’  eontempkites  these  glorious  truths,  can  be  deemed 
nothing  better  than  solemn  trifling.  Nor  is  it,  indeed,  without  an 
ill  effect ;  since  it  tends  to  associate  in  our  minds  the  perplexities 
and  uncerUiinties  of  the  unaided  reasoner,  with  truths  which  in 
the  light  of  revelation  stand  out  in  unquestionable  authority  and 
power.  Ill  the  L'lst  portion  of  the  work,  w’hich  is  the  only  one  in 
which  there  could  have  been  the  least  value,  no  justice  is  done 
to  the  theme.  1  he  author  drags  his  reader,  alreiidy  w’earied,  over 
precisely  the  siinie  grounds  as  in  the  first  section,  making  no  et- 
tective  use  ot  the  siicred  oracles,  if  not  rather  degrading  them  to 
the  office  of  mere  witnesses  to  wdiat  he  professes  to  have  found 
before,  by  a  long  ‘process  of  ratiocination  and  deduction,  success¬ 
fully  executed/  He  talks  of  the  bearing  of  what  he  has  wTittcn 
on  the  ‘  conscience  and  the  character,  the  creed  and  the  practice 
but  not  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  does  he  make  throughout,  nor 
an  iota  does  he  bring  to  bear  upon  the  character.  I'he  entire 
practical  amount  of  his  labours  is  comprehended  in  the  following 
sentence. 

At  the  ch»se  of  this  discourse,  in  the  execution  of  w  hich  w'C  have  not 
either  consciously  omitted  or  intentionally  evaded  anv  topic  that  na¬ 
turally,  tnwiMUially  forms  a  part  of  such  an  investigation — we  solemnly 
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ik'clare  it  is  our  firm  mid  unalterable  conviction,  that  the  revelation  of 
(hnl,  and  the  reason  of  man,  perfectly  harmonize  in  that  comjilete 
scheme  of  restoration,  moral  and  physical,  which  Christianity  consti¬ 
tutes.  On  this  conviction  we  devoutly,  infiexihly  resolve  to*  dejH*nd, 
and  to  act  in  all  the  infinitely  momentous  concerns  of  our  own  spiritual 
and  eternal  welfare  ;  and  with  intensest  anxiety  for  the  w'elfaro  of  all 
others,  we  most  imjKirtunately  recommend  their  adoption  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  same  coursi»,  as  not  inconiparahly  su])erim*  to  any  other,  hut 
as  the  only  course  hy  which  absolute  and  eternal  |)erfection  can  he  in¬ 
fallibly  secured.’ — pp.  417,  418. 

The  author  has  pleased  himself  with  the  belief,  that  his  writings 
are  ^peculiarly  calculated  to  correct  the  acknowledginl  infidelity  * 
of  the  a^e.  We  thank  him  for  his  intention  which,  in  a  Minister 
of  the  gospel  (we  know  not  of  what  communion),  we  may  well  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  an  honest  one.  We  must  be  permitted  to  tell  him, 
however,  that  he  over-rates  his  powers,  if  he  does  not  altogether 
mistake  them.  Infidels  conld  desire  nothing  better,  than  to  see 
Christianity  in  the  hands  of  such  defenders,  and  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  such  assjiilants.  We  have  already  observed,  that,  in  the 
portion  of  the  volume  in  wdiich  the  author  had  proposed  to  tell  us 
w  hat  infidels  think  of  the  gospel,  he  tells  us  rather  w  hat  he  thinks 
of  them.  After  ascribing  tlieir  infidelity  to  various  sources  of  evil, 
he  thus  expresses  himself  in  relation  to  the  melancholy  subject  ol 
Satanic  influence. 

‘  So  exact  frecjuently  is  the  coincidence  wdiich  exists  between  these 
suggestions  of  Satan,  and  the  spontaneous  conceptiems  of  the  unbelie¬ 
ver,  that  the  latter  is  rendered  hy  this  circumstance  totally  insensible 
of  the  infernal  quarter  from  which  the  dreadful  corroboration  of  his 
scepticism  pn)ceeds.  lie  consequently  becomes  an  unsus|)ecting  easy 
prey  to  this  pitiless,  insatiable  murderer  of  beguiled  human  souls.  He 
mistakes  the  syren  song  of  diabolically  artful  delusion,  for  the  sweet 
music  of  melodiously  chanting  reason.  He  confounds  duped  sub¬ 
mission  to  hellish  imposture  and  domination  with  the  rational  assertion 
of  moral  freedom  and  independence. 

‘  The  devil  is  hy  no  means  chagrined  at  this  fatal  error  of  judgment, 
which  the  ignorance  and  pride  of  his  vassals  induce  them  to  commit.  I  le 
^laliciously  sacrifices  all  ambition  of  human  praise,  to  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  human  destruction.  The  deeply  experienced,  infernal  angler 
carefully  conceals  the  line,  until  the  bait  of  damnation  is  swallow'ed, 
and  it  is  not  until  he  finds  his  captured,  struggling  victim  in¬ 
capable  of  resistance  or  escape,  that  he  fully  discloses  his  fiendish 
form  and  devilish  machinery,  to  the  eyes  of  his  then  undeceived,  hut 
alas  !  eternally  ruined  votary.’ — pp.  2112,  2JI3. 

VV  e  cannot  say  that  we  think  this  the  way  to  convert  an  infidel, 
or  to  counteract  infidelity.  We  tan  imiigine  nothing  but  a  con¬ 
temptuous  smile,  as  an  index  of  augmented  obduracy,  sitting  on 
the  brow’  of  aii  unbeliever,  while  reading  the  four  and  thirty  pages 
of  abuse  here  discharged  against  him  on  In'lialf  of  ClirisUunity  ! 


('hapman’s  Ihsturatirm  of  Man. 

One  word  we  must  say  of  our  autlior’s  style.  lie  dcscrihcs  it 
as  eldhorate,  and  it  is  so  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term.  It  has 
no  sinipliciry,  nor  ease.  All  his  paragraphs  are  men  in  buckram; 
and  every  sentence  is  so  loaded  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  that 
the  maren  can  hardly  proceed  at  all.  rhe  author  is  always  in 
stilts,  and  sometimes  we  could  imagine  him  taking  the  benefit  of 
a  balloon,  from  which,  however,  we  hope  he  will  never  venture  to 
descend  in  a  parachute.  Let  our  readers  UdvC  a  specimen. 

‘  But  who  or  what  is  that  moving  spectre,  having  eyes  deeply  mute 
yet  dreadfully  swollen  and  intlamed  with  excessive  weeping,  a  forehead 
shrivelled  into  the  wrinkles  of  premature  age  with  extreme  solicitude, 
hair  dishevelled  and  bleached  in  comjrarative  youth  as  by  the  tempests 
of  a  multitude  of  years,  a  countenance  grown  haggard  and  re{)ulsire 
with  anxiety,  and  cheeks  ploughed  into  channels  by  ceaseless  torrents  r»f 
tears,  lips  drawn  into  convulsive  contortions  by  the  dire  anguish  that 
reigns  in  the  sonl,  a  breast  heaving  alternately  with  the  deepest  sighs 
and  the  heaviest  groans,  limbs  paralyzed,  and  a  frame  writhing  with 
indescribable  and  conflicting  emotions  of  grief  and  melancholy,  of  rage 
and  revenge,  of  madness  and  chagrin,  of  remorse  and  dread,  of  terror 
and  horror  of  every  description  and  degree?  QV»’ho  is  she,  gentle  rea¬ 
der  ?]  Wouldst  thou  know  her  origin,  her  residence,  her  name  ?  She 
is  the  offspring  of  depravity  and  crime.  Thy  breast  is  her  habitation  ; 
and  misery  is  her  name.’ — pp.  ID,  20. 

Poor  misery  !  she  has  been  a  long  while  in  the  world,  and  has 
often  been  described ;  hut  we  dare  say  she  never  thought  of  being 
made  such  a  spectacle  of  as  this.  But  seriously,  it  is  necessary 
Mr.  Chapman  should  know  that  this  is  not  good  writing,  and  that 
it  will  not  make  any  impression  u})on  the  public  mind.  It  is  sheer 
bombast,  and  so  is  every  page  that  he  has  written.  I  f  he  continues 
to  compose  such  stuff  as  this,  he  may  ‘  write  for  futurity/  but  the 
age  is  trrt/  distant  that  will  know  any  thing  of  him.  llis  notes 
will  not  only  ‘  eventually  perish,’  but  will  perish  very  soon,  and 
with  very  little  profit  to  himself,  or  to  any  body  else.  We  say 
tliese  things  the  more  pointedly,  because  the  author  professes  the 
design  of  writing  more  books,  and  because  we  wish  to  save  him 
from  mortification  and  disappointment.  We  do  not  deny  to  him 
the  possession  of  considendile  power;  but  it  is  power  as  yet  griev¬ 
ously  misiipplied.  If  he  really  desires  to  do  any  good,  let  him 
commence  a  new  course.  Let  him  tread  over  solid  ground,  instead 
of  following  Jack  o’  the  lantern  into  bogs  and  marshes.  Let  him 
tike  a  serious,  practical  aim,  and  write  with  simplicity,  instead  of 
accumulating  a  cumbrous  weight  and  gorgeous  pomp  of  words, 
and  he  may  yet  be  of  some  service  to  tlie  world  ;  and  may  realize, 
perhaps,  a  little  of  that  ‘  pecuniary  advantage,’  which,  as  he  mo¬ 
destly  informs  us,  he  ‘  has  no  otrjevtion  to  share,  proportionately 
‘with  those  to  whom  the  typographical  execution  of  his  works  may 
‘  be  entrusted.’ 
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Art.  IV*^.  Sermons;  Preached  at  the  Temple  Churchy  and  before  the 
,  University  of  Cambridge,  during  the  month  of  January,  1838.  By 

the  Rev.  Tiieyue  T.  Sairni,  M.A.,  Assistant  Preacher  nt  the  Teni- 
.  |)le,  ami  Sunday  Evening  Lecturer  at  St,  Lawrence,  Jewry.  8vo. 

London.  Fellowes. 

^HIS  is  altogether  an  extraordinary  volume.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  we  have  met  with  a  book  under  the  same  title  display¬ 
ing  so  many  of  the  higlier  qualities  of  excellence.  In  its  style 
there  is  a  matured  manhood — a  precision,  dignity,  and  force, 
.which  remind  us  strongly  of  that  chuss  of  divines  to  whom  the 
scholars  of  the  Church  of  England  are  accustomed  to  do  homage, 
as  to  models  that  ejin  hardly  be  surpassed.  It  exhibits  much  of 
the  clearness  and  strengtli  of  Balguy  and  Horsley,  with  a 
deeper  sensibility,  and  more  warmth  of  imagination ;  and,  in 
many  parts,  is  the  vehicle  of  a  consecutive  power  of  reasoning,  that 
could  not  liave  come  under  the  cognizance  of  those  great  men  with¬ 
out  exciting  their  admiration.  It  is  allied,  however,  in  the  mind 
of  our  autlior,  wdth  a  feeling  of  devotion,  and  a  disposition  to 
gnipple  with  high  theological  themes,  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  character  of  Balguy ;  and  with  a  manifest  solicitude  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  enforce  practical  truth,  and  a  spirit  of  moderation  ftid 
urbanity,  of  which  Horsley  knew  nothing.  In  these  respects  the 
volume  may  be  regarded  its  no  unfair  indication  of  the  improved 
tiieology,  and,  we  hope  we  may  SiiVi  the  improved  temper,  of  that 
class  of  divines  in  the  Church  of  England,  who,  without  being 
counted  evangelical,  in  the  conventional  meaning  of  that  word, 
are  concerned  to  inculcate  the  lessons  of  human  duty  on  the 
grounds  peculiar  to  revelation,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  devout  seri¬ 
ousness. 

We  have  some  impression,  however,  that  we  ought  to  qualify 
tlie  high  praise  whicli  we  can  lionestly  bestow'  on  the  style  and 
texture  of  this  volume,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  it  is  a  volume 
ot  sentums.  If  there  be  any  class  of  compositions  that  should  be 
characterized  more  than  another,  by  a  strictly  popular  method  of 
coimmmicating  instruction,  and  Jis  relating  to  tonic's  adapted  to 
po|)ular  apprehension,  sermons  must  constitute  tliat  class.  The 
writer  of  leading  articles  in  a  new'spaper  does  not  indulge^  in 
nicely  studied  disquisitions  on  the  questions  of  human  policy. 
He  addresses  himself  to  all  who  can  read,  and  is  aware  that  a 
large  j>ortion  of  the  community  wdiich  he  is  desirous  of  influenc¬ 
ing  can  do  little  more  than  read.  There  are  books  for  disquisi¬ 
tions,  and  his  business  is  to  simplify  the  contents  of  such  books, 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  w'orking-day  thoughts  of  the  multitude 
about  liiin.  But  the  preacher  has  not  only  to  address  himself  to 
those  w  ho  can  do  little  more  than  read,  but  to  many  who  cannot 
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(U)  that,  aiul  to  a  much  greater  number,  who,  though  they  can  read, 
are  disposed  to  look  to  the  pulpit  rather  tlian  the  press,  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  matters  which  the  preacher  professes  to  expound. 
Accordingly,  one  indispensable  faculty  of  an  efficient  preacher 
would  seem  to  be,  the  power  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
average  apprehension  to  wdiich  he  has  to  address  himself,  and  tlien 
of  making  things  clear  dowm  to  that  level.  What  may  be  neces- 
siiry  to  the  complete  and  scholar-like  discussion  of  a  subject,  con¬ 
sidered  simply  as  such,  is  one  thing ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  treated,  considering  the  cast  of  mind  to  which  you  have 
to  commend  it,  is  another.  No  doubt,  there  are  occasions  when 
the  highest  order  of  ability  may  be  very  suitably  put  forth  in  the 
efforts  of  the  pulpit ;  and  if  this  be  admissible  any  where,  it  must 
be  in  the  case  of  a  preacher  ‘  at  the  Temple  church,  and  before 
‘  the  University  of  Cambridge.’  But  these  are  exceptions.  In 
general,  that  predominance  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  that  ela- 
norate  perfectness  of  style,  by  which  the  volume  before  us  is  dis¬ 
tinguished,  are  qualities  much  more  in  place  with  the  learned 
when  instructing  the  reading  public  from  their  study^  than  w'ith 
the  orator  of  the  people,  when  addressing  his  Sunday  auditory, 
w'ith  wdiom  he  must  know  a  very  little  theological  reading  is  made 
to  go  a  great  way,  and  upon  wdiom  all  the  refinements  of  finished 
composition  are  lost,  or  something  worse.  We  believe  that 
as  men  accumulate  the  lessons  of  experience  in  preaching, 
they  become  convinced  that  their  real  efficiency  has  been 
in  proportion  to  their  facility  of  uniting  plainness  with 
force.  We  speak  of  force^  and  w’e  use  the  term  in  a 
large  sense,  because  nothing  can  be  more  pitiable,  in  our 
judgment,  than  that  loose  talk  on  the  common  places  of  religion, 
in  which  some  men  have  prided  themselves,  and  which  not  a  few 
have  applauded  as  simple  preaching  !  Truly  one  has  met,  among 
divines  of  this  sort,  w’lth  some  choice  specimens  of  the  simple  ! 
Such  men  ought  to  know  that  to  make  the  small  vulgar,  and  to 
make  the  great  intelligible,  are  not  exactly  the  same  thing. 

But  W’e  must  endeavour  to  make  our  readers  more  nearly  ac- 
(piainted  with  the  discourses  before  us.  The  first  is  on  ‘  The 
Kxpiatory  Sacrifice  of  Christ,’  in  w’hich  the  Socinian  argument, 
that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary,  on  tlie  part  of  God,  to  the 
absolution  of  the  guilty,  than  a  simple  announcement  of  torgive- 
ness,  is  met  with  a  novelty  and  force  of  conception  which  wt 
think  unansw’e ruble.  This  reasoning,  says  the  preacher, 

*  —  though  not  a  little  plausible,  is,  we  suspect,  but  ill  considered 
and  superficiid.  It  overlooks  this  most  imjxirtant  fact — that  iinper- 
fi*ct  knowledge,  or  defective  W'i.sdom,  is  the  principal,  the  only  reason 
why  human  laws  are  made  capable  of  yielding ;  and  that  the  |)enaUy 
of  crime  is  not  cerUiin  in  its  infliction.  In  all  cases  of  remission  or 
roininntalion  of  punishment,  there  is  either  some  doubt  of  the  criiiii- 
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nality  of  the  coiideiniied  person,  or  nn  opinion  is  entertained  that  the 
punishment  impending  over  him  is  more  than  adequate  to  the  otfence 
of  which  he  stands  convicted.  It  is  assumed  or  conjectured  that  there 
exists  some  valid  ground  for  an  acquittal  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  or 
for  a  mitigation  of  its  penalty.  In  truth,  it  is  no  more  proper  to 
human  than  to  divine  justice,  to  remit  the  sentence  of  law  when  guilt  is 
]ndpalde  and  unequivocal,  and  evidently  equal  to  the  punishment  which 
it  has  incurred.  That  a  compassionate  sympathy  with  the  condition  of 
the  criminal,  or  a  reluctiuice  to  inflict  pain  or  death,  should  operate  to 
his  escajH*  from  ]>unishment,  would,  it  is  obvious,  Ihj  acctninted  a  fault 
in  the  judicial  administration,  and  he  universally  deprecated  as  tending 
to  the  subversion  4>f  society.  Our  religion,  it  is  true,  instructs  us  to 
suppress  the  spirit  of  retaliation  toward  those  who  have  injured  us ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  as  members  of  the  social  Ixnly,  and  Ixmnd,  us 
such,  to  aim  at  the  promotion  of  the  common  g(x>d,  we  aspire  to  a 
character  of  inexorableness  toward  the  violators  of  right  and  law.  We 
rigorously  uphold,  however  we  may  deplore,  the  sentence  which  dooms 
the  guilty  to  suffer  or  to  die,  and  we  account  those  to  have  been  exam, 
pies  of  heroic  virtue,  who,  in  this  res|H*ct,  have  sacrificed  the  claims  of 
kindred  and  friendship  on  the  altar  of  political  rectitude. 

‘  There  appears  to  lie  no  pure,  intelligent  principle  of  forgiveness  in 
the  judicial  wisdom  of  this  world.  Human  legislation  discovers  no 
other  elements  of  mercy  than  its  weaknesses  and  imperfections.  What 
is  called  a  discretionary  power,  and  lauded  as  a  prerogative  of  mercy, 
is  simply  a  right  of  determination  on  grounds  which  the  law  is  unable 
t<»  anticipate,  and  consequently  cannot  decide  upon.  It  is  impossible, 
lH*fi»rehand,  to  describe  all  the  circumstances  which  may  diminish  the 
guilt  of  a  particular  offence  ;  and  hence  it  is  exjH»dient  to  leave  ample 
scope,  for  the  supply  of  deficiency,  or  the  correcti(»n  of  error  ;  or  in 
flattering,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  inaccurate  langmige,  to  place  iu  the 
ruling  power  a  right  of  dis]>eusation,  or  prerogative  (►f  mercy.  More¬ 
over,  as  men  are  so  liable  to  err  in  their  decisi^ms,  it  becomes  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  natural  equity  t»»  incline  to  the  side  of  clemency  and  remission. 
Vndimbtedly,  however,  as  crimes  become  more  clearly  discriminated, 
the  }>enalties  annexed  to  them  better  selected  or  proportitmed,  and  the 
rub's  of  evidence  more  satisfact<>rily  ascertained,  punishment  is  more 
rarely  remitted.  In  other  wiirds,  the  more  comprehensive  the  wisdom 
4»f  the  legislature,  the  more  certain  is  the  executiem  of  its  enactments.' 

— pp.  4 — 0. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  course  of  remark,  that  as  imperfect 
knowledge,  or  defective  wisdom  pertains  not  to  the  Divine  Being, 
the  parity  of  reasoning  in  the  two  cases,  on  whicli  so  much  has 
been  founded,  utterly  fails.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  it  is  shown  that  the  law,  instead  of  being  abrogated,  or 
rendered  less  impenitive  by  the  gospel,  is  in  fact  brought  out  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  its  spirituality  and  unalterableness,  with 
much  greater  clearness  than  in  the  Old— as  tliougli  man  had  been 
deemed  ineapable  of  bearing  a  full  disclosure  of  bis  condition  as  a 
revolted  creature,  until  it  came  to  be  idaced  along  with  a  perfect 
disclosure  of  the  means  of  pardon  and  recovery ;  and  it  is  made 
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fully  to  a|»|)car  that  men  are  oxeiuptcMl  ‘  frnni  the  pimyuuent  ol 
tlieir  sins,  not  on  account  of  any  relaxation  in  the  law  which  tlicy 
have  violated,  but  in  virtue  of  the  expiatory  siicritice  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


'fhe  second  sermon  presents  a  further  step  in  the  sjiiue  p^reat 
ari^uinent.  It  is  intended  to  show,  contrary  to  the  arjrimient  of 
the  Unitarian,  that  the  rite  of  siicrifice  under  the  law  was  an 
ordained  type  of  the  saeritiee  of  Christ  In  answer  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  apostles  have  expressed  themselves  as  they  liave 
done  on  this  subject,  merely  from  a  tendency  to  indul^^e  in  stroiijr 
Hebrew  forms  of  speech,  it  is  maintained  that  no  such  jj^ouiid  can 
be  made  tenable,  without  imputinji^  to  the  inspired  writers  a  usi* 
of  tiyfurative  lanj^uai^e  altogether  foreign  from  its  nature  and  pur¬ 
pose,  and  not  only  calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  mislead, 
nut  directly  contrary  to  the  clearest  and  most  simple  declarations 
of  the  Scriptures  generally. 

W'e  shall  not  stiy  to  consider  our  Author’s  views  with  regard  to 
*  the  Advocacy  of  Christ,’  which  is  the  subject  of  the  third  sermon, 
though  it  would  no  doul)t  gratify  many  of  our  readers  to  witness 
the  keen  percej)tion  and  effect  with  which  the  writer  seizes  on  the 


language  of  the  Unitarians  on  this  subject,  and  points  out  the 
s;uneness  of  the  principles  which  it  involves  with  those  on  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  rests,  both  in  the  Scrij)tures,  and 
in  the  writings  of  orthodox  divines.  Hut  we  are  tem})ted  onward 
by  the  subject  of  the  two  following  discourses — ‘  the  Hope  of  the 
First  Christians.* 


The  object  of  tlie  preacher  in  these  sermons  is  to  show 
that  the  first  Christians  exhibited  an  attitude  of  mind,  4)r  state  ot 
lecling  ill  relation  to  a  future  existence,  including  an  amount  ot 
earnest  hope  and  desire,  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  evinced  among 
ourselves.  We  have  found  much  to  admire  in  these  discourses, 
but  must  (xintess  that  our  impression  after  reading  them  is  not  ot 
that  altered  kind  which  the  Author  clearly  means  to  produce. 
VV  c  think  he  has  not  looked  with  a  sufficient  comprehensiveness 
at  the  records  of  the  primitive  church,  even  as  furnished  by  the 
sacreil  writers;  and  he  basin  conseipience,  as  we  think,  overrated 
tlie  piety  ot  those  times;  while,  from  some  other  cause,  he  has 
underrated  that  of  his  own  day.  The  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches,  and  even  those  ot  Paul,  if  carefully  examined,  will  he 
tound  to  present  no  very  flattering  picture  of  the  Christian  ]>ro- 
tession  even  in  those  times.  Where  whole  churches  are  not  open 
ti>  heavy  censures,  we  commonly  find  that  many  included 
ill  tiiein  are  regarded  as  deserving  to  be  so  visited.  Our  Author’s 
views,  moreover,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  persecution,  aii<l 
ot  the  evidence  of  minieles,  on  the  hope  of  the  flrst  Christians, 
tliough  such  as  are  eommoniy  entertiiined,  have  long  appeared  to 
I4S  as  very  doubttid.  Clod  is  not  dependent  on  persecution,  any 
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mure  than  upon  any  one  means  of  discipline  beside,  for  the  per- 
rectiiijf  of  tlie  saints.  It  is  manifest,  also,  that  the  terrors  of  per¬ 
secution  in  tlie  Apostolic  a^e,  were  not  such  as  to  prevent  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  many  false  professors,  and  the  checks  which  did  not 
.serve  to  prevent  a  lar^e  supply  of  that  sort,  were  not  necessarily 
such  as  to  j)reclude  a  low  state  of  spirituality  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  induence  of  miracles, — in  this  age  of  physieid 
siience,  when  pretensions  of  that  nature  are  so  readily  put 
down,  by  the  sifting  and  exposure  to  which  they  are  immediately 
subject,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  companitive 
ease  with  which  such  claims  were  maintained  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Added  to  which,  the  real  miracles  which  had  been  attend¬ 
ant  during  four  tliousand  years  on  the  footsteps  of  the  church, 
hud  made  such  interferences  familiar  to  the  faith  of  the  wisest  aiul 
tlie  best  of  men,  and  favoured,  incidentally,  the  pretensions  of  im-> 
pastors.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  that  period,  not  only  the  priests  of 
all  countries,  but  the  jihilosophers  scarcely  less,  were  concerned 
to  pass  for  personages  capable  of  bending  the  laws  of  nature  in  no 
mean  degree  to  their  pleasure.  The  Alexandrian  Platonists  were 
almost  as  extravagant  in  their  pretensions  and  tides  on  that  subject 
as  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  difficulty  accordingly  was 
not  to  hnd  men  laying  claim,  and  upon  grounds  that  might  then 
have  been  deemed  valid,  to  miraculous  powers,  but  rather  to  move 
any  where  abroad  without  meeting  with  such  men.  Hence  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  from  the  time  of  the  Saviour’s  ministry,  and 
that  of  Peter  and  John,  no  man  considered  himself  bound  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  truth  of  Christianity,  because  not  prepared  to  disprove 
the  minicles  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  it. 
Porphyry  followed  in  the  train  of  multitudes  who  admitted  the 
miracle,  but  who  denied  its  connexion  with  the  power  by  w'hich  it 
was  said  to  have  been  performed. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume  we  find  much  to  admire, 
but  some  things  also  to  w  hich  we  must  take  decided  exception. 
The  Sc‘rmons  on  the  Love  of  the  World;  on  the  Nine  Lepers; 
on  Sufferings  a  Proof  of  the  Divine  (ioodness ;  on  llepentance 
in  Affliction;  and  on  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour,  and  of  our 
Kneinies ;  carry  with  them  the  impress  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  tlie  Author,  and  can  hardly  be  read  by  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  without  benefit.  But  the  great  object 
of  the  discourses  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Mind  in  Christians,  an<l 
on  1  aith  and  Justification,  is  to  correct  certain  views,  or  modes  of 
statement  on  those  subjects,  among  Evangelical  preachers,  which 
the  w  riter  deems  erroneous,  or  as  tending  to  oroducc  misconcep¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  here  we  are  most  at  issue  with  him.  Opposition 
to  error  mrely  leads  to  a  calm  and  clear  view  of  truth.  By  the 
repulsion  from  one  extreme,  we  are  almost  sure  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  other  W'e  do  not  scruple  to  admit  that  there  is  some 
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ground  for  the  strictures  of  the  Author  on  nil  the  points  which 
fall  under  his  powerful  censorship ;  but  we  are  confident  that  the 
errors  which  he  labours  to  correct  do  not  exist  either  in  tlie 
strength  or  prevalence  wdiich  he  apprehends,  and  his  reasoning  in 
relation  to  tliem  will  no  doubt  be  adopted  by  many,  who,  in  the 
place  of  using  it,  as  we  believe  he  would  wish  it  to  be  used,  to 
subserve  a  more  enlightened  and  practical  piety,  will  put  it  into 
requisition  on  the  side  of  a  miserable  formalism.  It  is  true,  in 
order  to  do  this,  such  persons  must  take  the  writer's  argument 
in  some  of  its  parts  only,  and  not  as  a  whole.  But  we  have  seen 
enough  of  human  nature  to  be  only  too  well  persuaded  that  this 
will  be  done;  and  little  grateful  as  such  a  statement  may  be  to  an 
Author,  w'e  must  express  it  as  our  undoubting  expectation,  tliat  the 
good  done  by  the  particular  discourses  adverted  to,  will  be  greatly 
outweighed  by  the  evil, — the  errors  which  the  writer  is  aiming  to 
correct  in  one  quarter,  being,  in  effect,  trivial,  compared  with  those 
he  will  strengthen  in  anotlier.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  show, 
that  the  principles  which  pervade  this  volume,  are  such  as  pledge 
the  preacher  to  a  sound  exposition  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  that 
he  never  departs  from  that  course  without  involving  himself  in 
manifest  inconsistency.  Thus  there  are  passjiges  in  the  sermon 
on  the  Love  of  the  World,  which  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
<lc8troy  the  w’hole  argument  of  that  on  tlie  Renewal  of  the  Mind 
in  Christians;  and  there  are  others  in  the  sermons  on  Faith  and 
.fustification,  which  evince  so  much  intelligent  and  devout  solici¬ 
tude  to  exclude  the  idea  of  personal  merit  from  the  siilvation  of 
the  sinner,  as  to  make  it  not  a  little  strange  that  we  should  meet 
w  ith  them  in  a  connexion  w^here  the  main  argument  is  of  so  dif¬ 
ferent  a  tendency  — an  argument,  w^e  will  say  in  brief,  which,  as  it 
confounds  justification  with  sanctification,  can  never  be  made  in¬ 
telligible  in  itself,  or  accordant  with  a  just  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  inspired  WTiters.  We  will  only  add,  that  the  Author 
of  this  volume  is  not  a  person  who  can  need  to  be  reminded,  that 
the  men  w’ho  have  maintuned  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  in  the  precise  form  which  he  combats,  are  just  those  who 
gave  existence  to  ProtesUintism,  and  have  preserved  to  it  nearly 
all  the  vitality  w'hich  it  luis  any  where  retained — that  they  have 
been  in  fact  a  people  so  far  abounding  in  good  works,  as  to  have 
been  generally  censured  by  persons  of  different  sentiments  on 
this  point,  as  being  ‘righteous  over-much.'  Exceptions  may 
occur  on  either  side ;  but,  looking  to  the  average  effect  of  the 
dtictrine  opposed  by  our  Author,  and  of  that  maintained  by  the 
great  majority  of  his  communion,  wt  hesitate  not  a  moment  in 
forming  our  conclusion  as  to  wdiich  of  those  views  is  assuredly 
most  conducive  to  fervent  piety  and  sound  morals.  Indeed  the 
Autbor  secerns  to  labour  under  something  so  much  like  a  mis¬ 
giving  of  this  sort  himself,  that  we  strongly  suspect  w  hether  his 
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vi'ry  cautious  and  modified  view  of  the  doctrine  will  be  really 
much  more  acceptable  in  his  own  ecclcsiasticid  circle  than  the 
broad  scriptural  view  of  it  as  maintained  by  Luther  and 
Hooker. 

But  we  must  find  space,  in  conclusion,  on  several  accounts,  for 
one  more  of  the  many  passages  w’e  have  marked  in  this 
volume.  The  following  is  from  the  sermon  on  the  Love  of  the 
World.  The  preacher  remarks,  while  enforcing  the  exhortations 
of  tlie  New  Testament  on  this  subject  ‘ —  But  it  may  be  said, 

‘  tliat  the  descriptions  given  of  the  world  in  the  Scriptures  are 
‘scarcely  applicable  to  our  time,  inasmuch  as  Christianity  has 
‘effected  an  important  reformation  in  our  religious  and  moral 
*  principles.'  Taking  all  such  considerations  into  fair  account, 
it  is  still  demanded — 

*  But  has  the  Gospel  so  prevailed  amongst  us  ?  h«is  tlie  love  of  God 
lK*conie  so  ascendant  a  principle  in  our  minds,  as  that  those  subjects 
which,  in  old  time,  enticed  his  creatures  to  disobedience,  make  a  vain 
apj>e;d  to  our  affections?  has  the  world  lost  its  jwwer  to  tempt — to 
engross,  infatuate,  and  destroy  ?  and  has  the  apostate  spirit,  who  was 
descril)ed  as  the  god  of  it,  been  driven  from  his  usurpation,  and  his 
agency  destroyed  in  ‘  blinding  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not, 
lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gosjiel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God, 
should  shine  unto  them  ?*  Is  the  world  then  a  terror  of  other  times  ? 
the  bug-liear  of  an  antiquated  theology  ?  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  pride 
of  life  ' — have  they  ceased  from  amongst  us?  Have  we  no  longer  to 
lament  and  deprecate  the  abuse  of  that  passion  which  the  Almighty 
hallowed  by  the  institution  of  marriage  ?  abuse  of  it  which  perverts 
the  difference  of  sex  into  a  source  of  bitterness  and  degradation  ; 
which  renders  man  the  worst  enemy  of  woman,  her  busy  temjiter  to 
evil,  her  remorseless  conductor  to  infamy  and  desolation, — or  associates 
them  in  habitual  alienation  from  God,  and  rejection  of  liis  mercy  ? 
are  the  simple  appetites  <»f  hunger  and  thirst  no  more  jierverted  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  reason,  to  deaden  the  moral  feelings,  and  to  obstruct  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  things  unseen  and  future  ?  has  the  love  of  lucre  ceased  p) 
impair  the  justice  and  congeal  the  charity  of  men  ;  degrading  in  their 
4‘Stt*em  the  claims  of  others,  and  rendering  them  insensible  to  their 
wants  and  sufferings  ?  has  the  thirst  of  fame  and  distinction  l(»8t  its 
])ower  to  stir  our  unsocial  and  malevolent  feelings,  and  to  make  us 
creatures  of  envy  and  detraction  ?  is  powder  laid  aside  as  an  instrument 
of  injustice  and  oppression,  or  never  used  as  a  weapon  of  revenge  ? 
are  rank  and  wealth  no  longer  received  as  reasons  for  contempt  of  infe¬ 
riors  and  dependents?  no  longer  the  nutriment  of  selfish  pride  and  heart¬ 
less  (»stentation  ?  truly  our  self-gratulation  must  turn,  upon  reflection, 
into  deep  confusion,  as  professors  of  the  Gosjiel,  and  might  well  prt)- 
voke  from  an  enemv  of  our  faith  a  pungent  satire,  and  a  bitter  scorn. 

p.  lal. 

The  British  Critic,  classing  this  volume  with  several  others 
nmler  the  same  title,  has  favoured  it  with  the  ‘  notice  *  of  some 
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•three  of  four  lines,  in  which  the  substance  of' tlie  stiitemeiit 
that  Mr.  Smith’s  Discourses  are  Sound,’  and  not  without  oeca- 
sional  indications  of  power,  but  ‘  rather  dry!'  We  should  like  to 
see  their  reverences  of  the  British  Critic,  employed  in  naming  a 
dozen  men  in  their  whole  hierarchy  qualified  to  produce  Dis- 
.  courses  like  those,  on  which  it  has  appeared  ^ood  to  them,  to  bestow 
this  elaborate  attention  and  euloo^y.  For  our  own  part,  we  have 
.  wished  to  acquit  ourselves  fairly  towards  the  Author  of  this 
volume,  and  we  feel  that  we  do  not  more  than  this,  in  strongly 
recommending  his  publication  to  that  chiss  of  readers  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating^  w  orks  characterized  by  real  worth,  though 
containing  much,  perhaps,  to  w’hich  their  judgment  can  by  iu» 
.  means  extend  an  entire  approval. 


Art.  V.  Random  Rccollectinns  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 

St»coiul  Scries.  By  the  Author  of  ‘The  Great  Metropolis,’  &c. 

2  vols.  London  :  Henry  Colburn.  1838. 

TITE  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  first  series  of  the  ‘  Baiidom 
Uecollections’  met  with  extraordinary  success.  There  was 
much  in  the  publication  to  deserve  and  to  insure  it.  The  novelty 
of  the  design,  the  strict  impartiality  and  unvarying  good  humor 
of  the  sketches,  the  great  diligence  evinced  in  the  collection  of 
facts,  and  the  healthful  moral  tone  of  the  work,  predicted  the 
success  which,  w'o  are  now  informed,  has  been  realised.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  and  the  author  has  done  w^ell,  in  requiting  the 
patronage  of  the  .public,  by  a  continuation  of  his  work.  The 
present  series  has  been  WTitten  in  the  same  spirit  as  its  predecessor, 
and  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  Ho  insure  the  greatest  possible 
‘accuracy.*  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Author’s  former 
priMluctions  w  ill  need  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion, 

‘  that  he  hits  been  most  anxious  to  guard  against  anything  like 
‘  ill-natured  remark,  and  that  his  earnest  desire  has  been  to  write 
‘  in  the  snirit  of  perfect  impartiality.’  It  would  be  too  much  to 
siiy  that  his  ow'ii  political  views  are  not  evident,  but  it  may  safely 
be  aflirined  that  his  attiiclnnents  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to 
blind  him  to  the  faults  of  his  party,  or  to  prevent  his  adininister- 
iug  the  re})roof  they  deserve.  The  present  series  labours  under 
one  disadvantiige,  which  no  skill  or  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
author  could  remedy.  His  former  worK  introduced  us  to  the 
leading  members  of  tlie  tw’o  Houses; — the  men  who  are  most 
proininentK'  before  the  public,  and  exert  most  influence  over  our 
national  afuiirs.  Hence  the  interest  of  the  present  publication  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  its  predecessor,  and  some  readers,  forgetting 
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the  obvious  necessity  of  the  case,  will  be  in  danger  of  ebar^inj^ 
on  the  Autlior,  what  bclon|^  to  liis  subject,  'riie  few  extracts 
which  our  space  permits  us  to  make,  may  serve,  however,  to 
assure  .them  that  there  is  much  amusement  as  well  as  information 
t4)  be  gathered  from  his  piiges. 

'I'he  following  extract  is  descriptive  of  a  scene  in  which  some 
4»f  the  distinctive  features  of  Lord  Broughaurs  character  and 
onitory  were  strongly  marked. 

*  Xo  one,  I  am  sure,  who  had  tlie  good  fortune  t(»  hear  his  first 
sj)eech  on  the  Canadian  question,  will  ever  forget  it.  It  occupied  three 
hours  in  the  delivery,  and  w'as  perhaps  one  i>f  the  most  masterly  and 
hrilliant  efforts  ever  made  wdthin  the  walls  of  either  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  ridicule  he  heaped  on  the  devoted  heads  of  ministers,  wivs, 
in  a  moral  sense,  absolutely  annihilating.  The  sarcasms  he  levelled  at 
Lord  (ilenelg,  when  criticising  the  noble  Lord's  desj)atches  to  the 
Governor  (»f  Canada,  were  literally  w  ithering.  I  use  no  exaggeration 
when  I  say,  that  the  friends  of  ministers,  and  especially  of  Lord 
Gleiielg,  must  have  commiserated  them  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
— must  have  felt  for  them  precisely  in  the  same  w'ay  as  if  the  ])unish. 
ment  which  Lord  Brougham  was  inflicting  on  them  had  l)een  4>f  a 
bodily  or  physical  nature.  The  affair  altogether  strongly  reminded  me 
of  a  cross-tempered  remorseless  pedagogue,  unsparingly  applying  tin' 
hirch — regardless  alike  of  their  piteous  looks  and  winning  cries — to 
the  persons  of  some  half-dozen  of  his  urchins,  w  ho  had  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  either  to  merit  punisliment,  or  to  incur  In’s  displeasure  wlieii  in 
one  of  his  more  savage  moods.  What  added  to  the  effect  of  liord 
Brougham’s  castigation  of  ministers  in  this  case  was,  tliat  every  one 
present  saw'  clearly  that  ministers  themselves  felt  it  in  all  its  rigorous 
.severity.  If  anything  could  have  given  additional  effect  to  tlie  licavi- 
ness  of  every  successive  blow,  it  w'ould  liave  been  the  aj)pearance  and 
manner  of  his  lordship.  It  did  not  seem  to  recpiire  an  effort.  His 
heart  was  evidently  in  the  W'ork  :  there  w  ere  no  indications  of  a  reluc¬ 
tant  a])plication  of  the  rod;  as  in  the  case  of  a  father  wdio  does  violence 
to  his  parental  feelings  when  he  chastises  his  child,  and  is  only  induced 
to  do  so  from  a  conviction  of  its  necessity,  with  a  view  to  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  errors.  With  Lord  Brougham  the  thing  was  manifestly  a 
lalxuir  of  love.  You  saw  in  the  leer  of  his  eye,  in  the  general  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  features,  in  the  exulting  tones  of  liis  voice,  that  to  behold 
ministers  WTithing  around  him,  was  to  him  a  positive  luxury,  and  one 
of  the  highest  order.  The  friends  of  ministers,  as  before  observed, 
must  have  felt  for  them  the  more  deeply,  because  every  one  knew  that 
they  could  not  retaliate  on  their  noble  tormentor.  The  effects  of  his 
ponderous  hlow’s  were  clearly  of  tiM)  stunning  a  nature  to  admit  of  any 
hope  of  that.  And  the  event  proved  that  such  was  the  right  view  of 
the  case. 

'  Lord  IMelbourne  rose  to  reply  when  L(>rd  Bnuigham  sat  down;  but 
signal  was  the  failure  of  the  noble  Premier’s  attempt.  I  have  often 
seen  him  in  the  course  of  his  sj)eech,  when  a  little  excited  by  what  Lad 
fallen  from  some  opponent,  hesitate  and  stammer  and  l)ecome  confused ; 
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Uut  in  this  case  lie  had  j^eat  ditticiilty  in  making  a  lioginning  at  all. 
He  seemed,  for  some  time  after  he  rose,  as  if  he  had  lieen  Nufferin*^ 
tinder  a  degree  of  excitement  which  painfully  and  to  a  serious  extent 
affected  his  organs  of  respiration.  He  breathed  so  rapidly,  and  labonre<l 
under  so  heavy  a  load  of  temporary  excitement,  that  a  full  quarter  of  a 
minute  ela|)8ed  before  he  could  utter  a  distinct  sentence.  Nearly  that 
time  elapsed,  indeed,  before  he  could  deliver  himself  of  two  connected 
words.  And  even  when,  as  he  proceeded,  he  recovered  in  some  di»gm* 
his  self-jiossessiim  or  usual  calmness,  he  did  not  make  an  effort  to 
reply  formally  to  Lord  Brougham's  tremendous  attack,  but  coiUentt*d 
himself  with  a  short  sjieech  of  the  most  general  kind.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  was  also  fain  to  deal  exclusively  in  generalities.  Last  of 
all  came  Lord  Gleiielg.  Not  less  w^as  his  prudence  than  that  of  his 
two  noble  colleagues,  as  regarded  a  direct  effort  at  reply  to  his  merci¬ 
less  assailant ;  but  it  must  lie  confessed  that  he  w'as  more  happy  than 
either  of  them,  inasmuch  as  he  met  the  ridicule  of  Lord  Brougham 
with  the  same  weajwn,  and  w'ith  some  success.  It  is  right,  however, 
to  mention  that  Lord  Brougham  had  by  this  time  quitted  the  bouse. 
Htnv  keenly  Lord  Glenelg  smarted  under  the  scorpion  tongue  of  Lord 
Brougham,  may  l>e  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  used 
an  expression,  which  I  lielieve  he  w’as  never  known  to  use  before  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  and  which,  being  a  religious  man,  he 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  use  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  except  when 
under  the  iiiHuenct*  of  strongly  excited  feelings.  The  expression  to 
w  hich  1  refer  w'as  -  ^  For  God's  sake  let  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
spare  us  his  pain  and  his  pity.’*  Lord  Glenelg  must  lie  aware  that 
tliis  expression  apjiroaches,  if  indeed  it  do  not  constitute,  a  transgres¬ 
sion  of  the  commandment  which  forbids  the  taking  the  name  of  the 
Deity  in  vain  ;  and  I  am  sure,  he  must  afterwards  havT  regretted  that 
he  made  use  of  it.’ — Vol.  I.,  pp.  29 — 34. 

Lord  Broughiun,  as  every  one  knows,  is  tlie  most  regular 
attendant  in  the  Upper  House.  Our  author  represents  the  Duke 
ot  W  ellington  as  churning  the  second  place  of  honor,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  tlic  follow  ing  sketch  of  tlie  hero  of  a  thousand  fields. 

'  In  my  first  series  of  '  Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of 
Lords,’  I  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  now’  the  King  of 
Hanover,  wtis  the  most  regular  in  his  attendance  in  the  house  of  any 
noble  lord  ;  and  had  he  bwn  still  in  this  country,  in  the  capacity  sim¬ 
ply  of  a  Pet‘r  of  the  realm,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  w’ould  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  retain  the  distinction.  His  mantle  has  fiillen,  as  regards 
regularity  of  attendance,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  is  almost 
invariably  to  be  seen  among  the  first  who  make  their  appearance  on  the 
opening  of  the  dtnirs,  and  he  is  usually  among  the  bust  to  quit  the 


‘  This  mferred  to  the  cimnnstance  of  Tjord  Brougham’s  having  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  s,yid  that  he  felt  |>ain  and  pity  at  the  situation  of  minis¬ 
ters,  in  relation  to  tlicir  conduct  on  the  Canada  question.* 
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house.  He  is  usually  wrapped  up,  close  to  the  mouth,  in  a  narrow 
brown  cloak  which  does  not  reach  the  length  of  his  knees.  He  is  a 
uian  of  whom  the  Tory  party  may  xvell  lie  proud.  He  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  u  credit  to  that  party.  Most  jissiduously  and  heartily  does  he 
laUmr  in  their  service  :  not,  indeed,  with  the  view  of  ]>n»moting  piwty 
pur|)OHes  ;  but  becjiuse  he  deems  Toryism  to  be  heaven.liorn,  and  con¬ 
sequently  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.  I  have  no 
idea  that  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  a  iH^rsuasion  that  he  is 
acting  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  w'ould  ever  ojK'rate  on  his  mind. 
Mistaken  as  I  regard  him  to  lie  in  many  joints  of  essential  imjKirtance, 

I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  he  is  actuated  by  the  purest  motivt's. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  anything  but  genuine,  even  if  misguided 
patriotism,  could  induce  such  active  exertions  in  a  man  who  has  at¬ 
tained  the  advanced  age  of  seventy  ;  who  has. so  distinguished  a  repu- 
tatiim  ;  and  w  ho  is,  moreover,  so  advantageously  circumstanced  in 
reference  to  pecuniary  matters,  as  the  Duke.  It  is  no  less  gratifying 
than  surprising  to  st'e  a  man  who  has  reached  such  an  age,  and  under¬ 
gone  so  much  anxiety  of  mind,  and  great  physical  fatigue,  looking 
well  and  in  such  excellent  spirits.  Nothing  but  an  extraordiiuury 
energy  of  mind,  and  a  constitution  of  the  most  robust  kind,  could  have 
enabled  the  Duke  to  survive  the  circumstances  in  w’hich  he  has  Ihhmi 
placed,  and  the  hardships  he  has  undergone.  There  he  sits,  night  after 
night,  with  his  arms  usually  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  right  leg 
throw'll  over  the  left,  listening  most  attentively  to  everything  which  is 
jiassing  in  the  house,  and  hMiking  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  if  he  were 
still  in  the  prime  of  life.  II  is  grey  hair,  approaching  to  w'hiteness,  is 
the  principal  if  not  the  only  index  to  the  accumulation  of  years  w’hich 
has  gathered  on  his  head,  which  his  personal  aspect  affords.  If  one 
might  judge  from  present  appearances — though  in  such  matters  we  all 
know'  liow'  deceptive  appearances  often  are — the  conclusion  w'ould  be, 
that  the  Duke  is  destined  to  live  for  many  years  to  come.’ 

— ib.,  pp.  41 — 43. 

iMuch  has  been  said  on  the  inattention  paid  to  their  parlia- 
mentiiry  duties  by  honorable  members.  Few’,  however,  W’ho 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  House,  have  any  conception 
of  the  scene  sometimes  witnessed.  Nor  can  w’e  hope  for  much 
improvement,  till  a  thorough  revolution  is  effected  in  the  hours  of 
attendance,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  public  business.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  dulness  should  be  listened  to  with  interest, 
or  that  men,  even  of  robust  constitutions,  should  be  able  to  labor 
throughout  tlie  night.  The  following  extract  is  literally  true  : 

'  There  are  others,  again,  who  were  all  promise  and  protestation  in 
their  canvass  and  on  the  hustings,  who  are  tolerably  regular  ‘  in  their 
attendance  in  the  house,  in  so  far  as  concerns  their  personal  presence, 
but  who,  for  all  practical  purposes,  might  just  as  w'ell  be  anyw'here 
pise.  They  not  only  never  open  their  mouths  to  suggest  anything  in 
the  shape  of  an  improvement  of  any  measure  w'hich  is  under  considera¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  as  listless  and  inattentive  to  everything  that  is  going 
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forward,  iis  if  they  wore  so  many  statues.  Persons  of  this  ehiss  are 
st»metinie8  to  Ik*  seen  as  fast  aslei*p  in  tlieir  seats,  as  if  they  liad  not 
Imvii  in  bed  for  tlie  previous  half-dozen  nights.  Others  are  as  busy 
talking  to  their  next  neighbours,  as  if  the  great  duty  of  the  inemlK'rs 
were  to  assemble  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  sjumding 
a  few  hours  in  the  veriest  and  most  j)uerile  gossip.  A  goodly  iiunilH*r 
of  the  same  class  spend  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  legislative 
existence  in  the  side  galleries  of  the  house,  stretched  out  on  the  seats 
at  full  length,  and  enjoying  their  slumbers  as  soundly  as  if  they  were 
re|H)sing  on  a  l)ed  of  down.  I  have  sometimes  felt  uneasy  lest  some  of 
the  more  bustling  members  should,  in  their  transit  from  one  ])art  of  the 
gallery  to  the  other.  In?  so  inc<»n8iderate  or  so  impolite,  as  unnecessarily 
to  disturb  their  lethargic  fellow-legislators.  You  would  jxisitively 
fancy  that  some  of  these  sleepy  IM.P.’s  never  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  IkhI 
at  home.  Livst  session,  there  was  an  Irish  member  who  was  swii, 
night  after  night,  to  take  his  nap  in  the  gallery,  as  regularly  and  seem¬ 
ingly  with  as  much  comf(»rt  to  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  rejM>sing  on 
his  IhhI. 

♦  *  *  * 

‘  Cobk'tt,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  at  the 
ex|H*nse  of  those  clergymen  who  make  a  ])rofessiou  of  religion  only  f  >r 
tlie  ]nirpose  of  pnnuoting  their  secular  views,  used  to  say,  that  he  won¬ 
dered  how  two  such  clergymen  could  pass  each  other  in  the  street  m  itli- 
<»ut  laughing.  Cobbett  meant  that  it  must  have  been  difhcult  to  pass 
each  other  without  laughing  at  the  credulity  of  the  people  in  being  de¬ 
ceived  by  them.  I  have  often  wondered,  when  I  have  seen  two 
honourable  memliers  who  had  been  sleejiing  close  to  each  other,  awake 
from  their  sliimliers  about  the  same  time, — how  they  could  look  one 
another  in  the  face  without  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  delusion  under  which 
their  constituents  laboured,  when  they  returned  them  under  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  were  to  be  most  indefatigable  and  exemplary  in  the 
discharge  of  their  parliamentary  duties.' — ib.,  pp.  202 — 20;"). 

Among  tlie  various  farces  which  are  acted  at  the  present  da\% 
none  are  more  ridiculous,  than  the  personal  scpiabbles  which  ocai- 
.Kionally  occur  in  the  House.  The  show  of  courage  is  utterly 
disproportioned  to  the  amount  of  danger  incurred.  Great  swell¬ 
ing  words  of  vanity  are  uttered,  while  the  actors  and  spectators 
are  perfectly  awiire,  that  at  the  proper  moment,  and  in  the  due 
form  of  parliamentary  etiquette,  explanations  and  concessions  ^^nll 
be  mutually  made.  The  greatest  enemy  of  the  legislature  could 
not  w’ish  it  worse  than  that  these  scenes  should  be  multiplied. 
1  hey  lower  the  character  of  parliament,  and  thus  destroy  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  for  their  representiitives. 
Scenes  more  disgraceful  could  scarcely  happen  in  the  lowest 
places  of  public  resort.  Hut  our  author  shall  describe  what  he 
has  so  frequently  witnessed  : 

*  Many  are  the  kinds  of  farce  which  are  performed  every  session,  in 

I  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  ;  but  I  know  of  no  such  exhibi- 
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tion  iiKire  C4ilcuhiti‘cl  to  excite  ii  feeling  of  disrespect — not  to  use  a 
stnmgi'r  term — for  the  representative  Inidy,  thiui  the  pi'rsmial  s(juahl)]i»s 
of  a  hostile, character  wliich  so  repeatedly  occur  lK‘tween  two ‘meinlnirs. 
One  makes  a  severe  remark  on  some  ])olitic4d  opi>onent ;  the  latter 
repels  the  insinuation,  or  resents  the  alleged  affront,  by  some  still 
stronger  and .  more  pointed  })ersonal  observ'ation.  Cries  of  •  Order, 
order  !*  *  Chair,  chair  !*  follow  from  all  parts  of  the  side  of  the  hous4> 
opp(>site  to  tliat  whence  the  strong  language  prot't'odcHl.  The  party  at 
whom  it  was  levelled  starts  uj)  with  great  warmth,  and  ap]>lies  to  his 
anUigonist  in  the  quarrel,  one  or  m(»re  epithets  of  so  very  <>ffensive  si 
nature,  that  the  other  must  either  take  n(>tice  of  the  circumstsince  by 
a  hint  thsit  a  hostile  message  will  be  sent  t«»  the  party  making  use  of 
tlie  epitliets,  or  submit  to  the  imputation  (»f  being  regarded  as  a  coward 
hy  the  M.P.’s  of  both  sides  of  the  house.  The  former  course,  that 
namely,  of  assuming  a  hostile  aspect,  is  invariably  resorted  to,  except 
in  the  very  few  (sises  in  which  honourable  members  have  publicly  de¬ 
clared  that  in  no  circumstances  will  they  fight  a  duel.  It  is  resorted 
to  the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as  both  parties  are  perfectly  sure  that  no 
|H)wder-and-shot  allair  will  take  place, — the  Speaker  in  such  caK(‘s 
uniformly  interjiosing  the  shield  of  his  official  jiower  t(»  prevent  any 
catastrojihe.  'I'he  hostile  defiance,  or  the  ln*stile  threat,  is  however  re¬ 
ceived  with  deafening  appeals  to  the  ‘  C 'hair,*  and  cries  of  ‘  Order, 
order  which  are  eiunigh  to  frighten  persons,  unaccustomed  to  such 
scenes,  out  of  their  wits.  Other  honourable  members  get  up,  some¬ 
times  in  half-dozens  at  once,  and  address  jxuir  Ulr.  Speaker,  with  great 
vehemence  of  manner,  insisting  that  not  only  have  the  parties  made  use 
of  improper  language  to  each  otlier,  but  that  they  have  conducted 
themselves  in  a  most  unparliamentary  manner,  and  with  great  disre¬ 
spect  to  the  House. 

*  These  appeals  to  the  Speaker  usually  terminate  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  hope  that  the  parties  will  individually  withdraw  their  offen¬ 
sive  language.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a  man  of  sense,  and  knowing  witli 
an  absolute  certainty  that  the  whole  affair  will  end  in  smoke — though 
not  in  the  smoke  of  a  pistol — takes  it  all  quite  coolly.  He  doi‘s  not 
suffer  his  ecjuanimity  to  be  disturlied,  either  by  the  hostile  words  or 
the  threatening  manner  of  the  parties. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  some  other  member — or  it  may  be  three  or  four 
at  a  time — gets  up  and  insists  that  one  of  the  parties  was  the  aggressor, 
and  that  consequently  he  ought  to  be  made  to  retract  the  improper 
terms  first.  Before  the  honourable  gentleman  who  makes  this  (d)ser- 
valion  lias  completed  the  sentence,  another  leaps  to  his  feet,  and  voci¬ 
ferates  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  matter.  It  was  the  other 
l‘arty  who  was  the  ag<iressor,  and  therefore  he  ouglit  to  retract  and 
ajKiIogise  to  the  House  first. 

‘  While  all  this  is  going  on,  some  five  or  six  of  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen  nearest  to  each  of  the  lielligereiits  are  l)es4*eching  them,  by 
every  possible  consideration,  to  rise  and  Jissure  the  Speaker  and  the 
House  that  no  more  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  matter.  1  he  jiartii'S 
refiise,  with  a  dogged  obstinacy,  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  hey 
hnik  very  consiHjuential,  or  mighty  big,  as  Mr.  OT’onnell  would  say ; 
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they  feel  they  are  the  observed  of  all  ob^rvers,  and  that  even  the  great 
business  of  the  nation  has  for  a  time  given  way  to  the  interest  which  is 
taken  in  their  personal  squabbles.  They  consequently  look  on  the 
matter  as  an  era  in  their  history :  they  think  of  the  space  which  they 
will  next  day  fill  in  the  public  eye,  as  they  do  at  that  time  in  the  eye 
of  the  House ;  and  therefore  very  naturally  endeavour  to  keep  up  tlie 
scene  as  long  as  they  can.  They  not  only  pertinaciously  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  solicitations  of  those  around  them  to  let  the  matter  tlroj), 
but  you  would  fancy,  from  the  cavalier  manner  they  have  assumed, 
that  nothing  on  earth  will  satisfy  them,  but  either  sending  a  bullet 
through  their  adversiiry,  or  receiving  that  particular  favour  at  his 
hands. 

*  The  uproar  and  confusion  continue  all  this  w  hile  to  increase  in  the 
house.  Members  rise  in  dozens,  and  each  takes  his  owm  view  of  the 
matter.  Anything  more  discordant  than  the  sounds  which  now’  assail 
one’s  ears,  it  were  impossible  to  imagine.  The  confusion  of  tongues 
which  prevailed  at  Babel,  could  have  been  nothing  to  the  confusion, 
which  in  such  cases  obtains  in  the  House  of  Commons — a  place  which 
is  8Upjx)sed  to  be  pre-eminently  remarkable  for  the  deliberate  and 
orderly  character  of  its  proceedings. 

‘  Eventually  the  noise  partially  dies  away.  Fewer  members  speak 
at  once  ;  and  the  cries  of  ‘  Chair,  chair  !’  ‘Order,  order!’  are  neither 
so  numerous  nor  of  so  stentorian  a  character.  Then  something  is 
heard  to  drop  from  honourable  gentlemen,  about  the  disrespect  offered 
to  the  House  by  the  militant  parties.  One  of  them  starts  up  that 
moment  to  his  feet  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  having,  either  by  what 
he  has  said  or  done,  meant  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  Hou^,  and 
to  assure  the  Speaker  that  he  is  most  w  illing  to  bow  with  submission 
to  w  halever  view^  he  takes  of  the  matter.  The  other  follow  s  the  exam¬ 
ple,  and  also  throw’s  himself  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sj>eaker,  who  desires  both  to  withdraw  the  offensive  expressions.  Both 
make  a  further  show  of  valour,  by  again  disclaiming  any  disrespect  to 
the  House,  and  apologising  for  having  said  or  done  anything  which 
could  have  been  so  construed.  They  have  scarcely  uttered  the  w’ords, 
when  up  leaps  some  honourable  member  to  his  feet,  and  protests 
against  the  House  receiving  the  disclaimer,  on  the  ground  of  its  not 
containing  a  pledge  that  no  further  steps  w  ill  be  taken  in  reference  to 
the  ]H*rsoiud  nart  of  the  matter.  Both  parties  are  again  requested  ti» 
give  that  pledge,  but  they  are  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  They  are  much 
tm»  valorous  for  tliat.  At  length  the  Speaker  interposes.  He  tidks 
about  having  to  j)erform  a  painful  duty,  and  gives  certain  pretty  broad 
hints  about  a  personage  known  by  the  name  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms, 
whose  services  will  bectuue  necessary,  should  the  militants  not  at 
once  cease  hostilities,  and  promise  that  nothing  further  w’ill  be  done  in 
the  business.  Ihey  lK)th,  with  much  seeming  reluctance;  give  the 
rt*quired  promise ;  their  anxiety  to  keep  up  their  assumed  valour  to  the 
last  requiring  that  the  pledge  should  not  be  voluntarily  given.  1  he 
matter  thus  ends,  after  very  p^issibly,  having  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  House,  to  the  interruption  of  most  important  business,  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half.*— ib.,  ‘205—211. 
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Our  author  has  furnished  his  readers  witli  several  personal 
sketches,  from  two  or  three  of  which  we  must  indulge  ourselves 
with  extracts.  Mr.  Charles  Villiers,  the  Member  for  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  is  one  of  the  rising  men  of  the  House.  His  recent 
speech  on  the  Apprenticeship  question,  only  confirmed  the 
favorable  impression  he  had  previously  made.  His  favorite 
tlieme  is  the  Corn  Laws,  of  which  he  is  the  able  and  steady 
opponent.  Our  Author  describes  him  in  the  following  passage : 

*Mr.  C.  Villiers  is  steadily  rising  in  parliamentary  reputation.  His 
information  is  varied  and  accurate,  and  he  turns  it,  in  most  cases,  to 
good  account.  In  the  course  of  the  present  session,  he  made  a  very 
able  and  argumentative  speech,  in  opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
occupied  two  hours  in  the  delivery,  and  which  was  of  itself  suihcient 
to  have  given  him  some  reputation  in  the  house.  What  struck  me 
particularly  in  his  speech,  was  the  clearness  with  which  he  treated  an 
intricate  subject,  and  the  interest  he  contrived  to  impart  to  topics 
which  are  generally  considered  of  a  dry  and  unattractive  nature.  I 
have  not  often  heard  a  speech  in  which  there  was  a  greater  body  of 
figures  and  facts  blended  with  vStrong  arguments.  He  was  listened  to 
with  a  degree  of  attention  by  the  House,  which  is  seldom  accorded  to 
lionourable  members  when  they  speak  for  so  long  a  space  of  time  on 
such  topics.  And  so  engrossed  was  the  honourable  gentleman  him¬ 
self  with  his  subject,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded, 
after  he  had  resumed  his  seat,  that  he  had  been  on  his  legs  above  half 
the  time.  A  gentleman  w^ho  saw  him  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  con- 
eluded  his  address,  lately  mentioned  to  me,  that  on  his  observing  to 
him  that  he  had  made  a  two  hours*  speech,  he  looked,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  as  if  he  had  supposed  the  observation  was  meant  ironically,  and 
that  the  party  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  either  his  matter  or  his 
manner,  or  both,  had  been  so  dull,  that  those  who  heard  him  had  really 
thought  he  had  been  thrice  the  length  of  time  on  his  legs  which  he 
actually  was.  ‘  You  began  at  six,*  said  the  gentleman.  *  1  did,*  was 
the  answer  of  IMr.  Villiers.  ‘  And  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  since  you 
concluded  There  was  no  denying  it,  and  Mr.  Villiers  accordingly 
assented.  ‘  Well,  and  it  is  fifteen  minutes  past  eight  now,*  continued 
the  other,  drawing  out  his  watch.  The  fact  stared  Mr.  Villiers  in  the 
face,  and  he  was  surprised  that  he  should  have  thought  the  time  so 
short. 

‘  Mr.  Villiers  possesses  considerable  readiness  as  a  public  speaker. 
He  does  not  write  his  speeches,  except  in  peculiar  circumstances.  It 
consists  with  my  o%vn  knowledge  that  he  did  not  write  the  speech  to 
which  I  have  referred,  though  extending  to  so  great  a  length,  and 
though  so  largely  interspersed  with  figures  and  facts.  From  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  I  infer  that  he  must  at  once  have  an  excellent  memory,  and 
superior  talents  for  promptly  marshalling  his  facts,  arranging  his  figures, 
and  putting  his  arguments  and  ideas  into  proper  order.  II is  style  is  per¬ 
spicuous  and  expressive.  There  is  no  ap|)earance  of  effort  about  it. 
He  dislikes  a  fustian  and  tinsel  diction,  and  would  not  on  any  conside¬ 
ration  sport  a  far-fetched,  sickly  sentimentality.  He  speaks  >vith  much 
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ease:  addressing  the  House  does  not  seem  to  be  a  task  to  him.  Hi., 
utterance  is  rapid,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  affect  the  distinctness  of 
his  articulation.  His  voice  is  clear  and  pleasant.  I  am  convinced  he 
has  never  done  it  justice  in  the  house.  He  is  always  audible,  but  there 
is  a  want  of  variety  and  volume  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  turn  its  capabilities  to  pro])er  ac¬ 
count.  His  action  is  moderate:  he  slightly  moves  his  head  and  lujdy 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  when  he  comes  to  what  he  conceives  a 
pHHl  point  in  his  8]>eech,  applies  his  right  hand  with  considerable 
force  to  the  back  of  the  seat  before  him.  11  is  manners  and  appearance 
altogether  are  unassuming.  He  has  an  open,  cheerful  expression  of 
countenance.  His  eyes  are  clear  and  intelligent.  His  features  are 
small  and  regular,  and  his  complexion  is  rather  darkish,  but  indicative 
of  go<Kl  health.  Ilis  hair  is  of  a  light-brown  hue.  In  person  he  is 
alK)ut  the  general  height,  and  well  formed.  He  is  a  young  man,  l)t*ing 
only  alnmt  his  fortieth  year.* — \%)1.  II.,  pp.  191 — 194. 

Mr.  Hindley,  the  member  for  Ashton-iiiuler-Lync,  is  one  of 
the  most  estimable  men  in  the  British  Parliament,  I)eiiig  e(|ually 
distinguished  for  ])rivatc  worth,  and  for  a  conscientious  attention 
to  his  public  duties.  The  return  of  such  a  man  reflects  high 
honor  on  Ashton,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  example 
genendly  followed.  Instead  of  neglecting  their  political  duties, 
on  the  plea  of  conscience,  it  would  better  become  the  religious 
members  of  the  community,  to  increase  the  number  of  such  re- 
presentiitives.  Our  author  does  Mr.  Hindley  no  more  than  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  following  piissage. 

‘  Mr.  C.  Hindley,  member  for  Ashton-under-Lyne,  does  not  take 
a  ])rominent  piurt  in  the  discussions  (»f  the  House  ;  a  circumstance  at 
which  I  am  much  surprised  ;  for  he  is  not  only  a  man  of  varied  and 
accurate  information  on  most  of  the  (piestions  which  come  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  hut  he  is  a  highly  respectable  s])eaker. 
Let  me  not  be  understood  as  here  wishing  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of  an  <»rator. 
When  I  characterize  him  as  a  speaker,  I  mean  that  he  speaks  with 
much  eus4‘,  and  in  such  a  w  ay  as,  in  most  cases,  to  insure  the  attention 
t»f  the  most  intelligent  memlK'rs  of  the  house.  He  always  evinces  a 
tlujrough  accjuaintance  with  his  subject,  and  often  speaks  with  very 
great  effect.  I  have  known  him  on  several  occasions  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  House.  He  is  one  of  those  w'ho  w’arms  and  becomes 
more  animated  w  ith  his  theme.  His  happiest  efforts  have  always  been 
those  in  which  the  (question  at  issue  involved  to  a  great  extent  the 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  He  is  one  of  the  most  humane 
men  in  the  houst*.  And  be  it  said  to  his  everhisting  honour,  that  when 
his  own  private  interests  come  in  collision  wdth  the  claims  of  humanity, 
he  never  hesitates  a  moment  in  sacrificing  the  former  to  the  latter.  A 
memorable  instance  of  this  was  furnished  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
when  the  subject  of  the  factory  children’s  hours  of  lal)our  was  before 
the  House.  Though  himself  an  extensive  cotton  manufacturer  in  Laii- 
cusinre,  and  though  one  of  those  who  have  benefited  to  a  very  large 
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ainmmt  annually  hy  the  protracted  hours  of  lalxnir  in  the  factories,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  short  hcuirs,  from  c(»nsideni- 
tii>ns  of  pure  humanity  to  the  youthful  unfortunates  themselves.  It 
w:us  a  jx»sitive  luxury  to  hear  IMr.  Ilindley,  Mr.  Brotherton,  and  vari- 
<7us  other  honourable  gentlemen,  addressing  the  House,  when  the 
Factory  Bill  wivs  under  consideration.  How  striking  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  sj)irit  which  their  speeches  breathed,  and  that  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  heartless  harangues  of  Whig  politicjil  economists  ! 

‘  3Ir.  Ilindley  is  a  most  benevolent  as  well  as  humane  man,  and  his 
benevolence,  like  his  humanity,  is  not  contined,  as  that  of  too  many  is, 
to  mere  speculation.  It  is  embiKlied  in  acts.  I  learn  from  private 
sources  of  information,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  fact, 
that  he  yearly  expends  a  very  large  portion  of  his  wealth  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  benevolent  objects;  1 1  is  benevolence — and  that,  after  all, 
will  be  found  the  only  genuine  benevolence — is  based  on  the  doctrines 
of  evangelical  religion.  ^Ir.  Hindley  is,  I  believe,  a  cmigregational 
dissenter. 

‘  Though  not,  as  before  stated,  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  debates  in  the  house,  the  honourable  gentleman  is  regular  in  his 
attendance  on  his  legislative  duties,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  mcml)er 
«)f  great  practical  utility,  lie  is  a  good  man  of  business,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  etlicient  members  on  committees. 

‘  Usually,  will  n  he  commences  his  speeches,  he  speaks  in  so  low  and 
subdued  a  tone  as  to  be  scarcely  audible  in  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  house  ;  but  w'hen,  as  already  observed,  he  proceeds  a  little  further, 
especially  if  the  question  involve  any  great  principle  of  humanity,  he 
lK*comes  warmer  and  more  energetic,  and  then  he  not  only  sjieaks  in 
sntlicieiitly  loud  tones,  but  his  voice  is  pleasant,  and  is  sometimes 
modulated  with  considerable  effect.  His  utterance  is,  if  anything, 
rather  hurried.  lie  speaks  with  considerable  fluency  ;  rarely  hesitat¬ 
ing  for  a  suitable  expression,  or  having  to  recal  a  wrong  word  in  order 
that  a  right  one  may  be  substituted.  His  action  is  variable.  Some¬ 
times  he  has  scarcely  any ;  at  other  times  he  liberally  moves  his  arms, 
especially  his  right  arm,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  Itniks  from  one 
jiart  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  to  the  other.  In  most  ciuses,  how¬ 
ever,  he  chiefly  addresses  himself  to  the  Speaker.  There  is  always 
great  earnestness  in  his  manner :  there  is  no  resisting  the  conclusion 
that  he  speaks  from  conviction,  and  only  from  conviction. 

‘  As  a  speaker  his  ])ersonal  appearance  is  not  in  his  favour.  He  is 
of  less  than  the  average  height,  of  a  pale  complexion,  rather  thin  face, 
and  has  a  thoughtful  expression  of  countenance.  His  features  are 
strongly  marked :  his  eyes  are  deeply  set,  and  lie  has  a  protruding 
forehead.  His  hair  is  of  a  darkish  hue,  and  usually  hangs  carelessly 
about  his  brow.  If  his  appearance  may  be  depended  on,  his  age  is 
about  forty-five.’ — ib.,  pp.  11)7 — 201. 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Charles  Lushington  must  close 
our  extracts : 

‘  Mr.  Lushington  is  a  man  of  superior  intelligence.  He  possesses  a 
aound  judgment,  as  well  as  ext^isive  information.  He  is  cool  and 
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calculating  in  all  he  says  and  does.  Reason,  and  not  the  passions,  is 
the  guide  of  his  conduct.  In  politics  he  is  liberal,  but  cannot  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  classed  among  the  Radical  party.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
consistent  of  our  public  men :  and  his  strict  integrity  as  a  politician, 
any  more  than  his  excellence  as  a  private  man,  has  never,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  been  questioned.  I  believe  there  are  few  men  who  act 
more  thoroughly  and  uniformly  from  conscientious  motives.  As  a 
speaker  he  cannot  be  ranked  high:  his  voice  has  something  hard  alxmt 
it,  and  is  not  sufficiently  powerftil  for  effective  public  speaking.  He 
appears  to  much  greater  advantage  at  a  public  meeting  than  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  utterance  is  timed  with  judgment  to  the 
ear ;  it  avoids  the  extremes  of  slowness  and  rapidity  ;  but  it  wants 
variety  as  well  as  a  pleasant  tone.  He  occasionally  hesitates,  espe¬ 
cially  when  speaking  extemporaneously.  His  speeches  usually  indi¬ 
cate  the  possession  of  more  than  a  respectable  measure  of  intellect  on 
the  part  of  tlie  speaker.  He  is  a  good  reasoner :  indeed,  were  tliere 
sometimes  less  argument,  and  more  declamation  in  his  speeches,  they 
would  tell  with  much  greater  effect  on  a  popular  assembly  like  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  statements  are  always  clear ;  and  the  drift 
of  Ids  argument  can  never  be  mistaken.  His  style  is  chaste,  ^vithout 
any  indications  of  its  being  laboriously  polished.  He  deals  not  in  the 
flow  ers  of  rhetoric  ;  nor  has  he,  either  in  matter  or  manner,  any  of  the 
clap-traps  so  generally  observable  in  the  speeches  of  our  modern 
orators.  His  gesture  is  moderate  and  rational.  He  seldom  speaks 
long  at  a  time;  but  his  speeches  usually  contain  much  valuable  matter. 
If  they  never  display  originality,  or  any  particular  vigour  of  mind, 
there  is  never  anything  feeble  or  silly  in  them. 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

‘  Mr.  Lushington  dws  not  speak  wdth  frequency  ;  but  lie  is  much 
respected  by  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  and  ahvays  coni- 
inands  attention  w'hen  he  rises.  He  invariably  employs  the  most  un¬ 
exceptionable  language  in  speaking  of  an  opponent.  He  never  mixes 
himstdf  up  with  any  of  the  squabbles  which  take  place  in  the  house: 
even  when  attacked  in  acrimonious  terms  by  others,  he  maintains  his 
teinpiT.  He  repels  the  attack  wdth  much  firmness,  but  in  the  most 
tem|)erate  language;  1  recollect  seeing  the  honourable  gentleman,  two 
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from  which  we  are  compelled  to  dissent,  as  an  instance  of  which 
we  mjw  refer  to  the  sweeping  condemnation  passed  on  the  New 
Poor  Law  Bill, — a  measure  which,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  beneficial  acts  of  modern  legislation. 
These,  however,  are  but  trifles,  and  make  no  sensible  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work.  Of  the  general 
character  of  its  materials,  the  extracts  we  have  furnished  will  enable 
our  readers  to  judge,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  same 
patronage  which  attended  on  the  former  series  has  been  afforded 
to  this.  We  thank  our  Author  for  the  information  he  has  afforded 
us,  and  wish  him  good  speed  in  his  future  labours. 


Art.  VI.  Union;  or.  The  Divided  Church  made  One.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Harris,  author  of  'Mammon.'  London:  Thomas 
Ward  &  Co.  1838. 

1 T  was  mentioned  to  us  by  a  friend,  the  other  day%  that  Doctor 
-*  Hales,  the  w’ell-known  and  learned  author  of  the  Analysis  of 
Ancient  Chronology,  had  consented,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  an 
interview  with  our  informant,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  his 
godson,  and  was  about  to  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop.  The 
doctor,  somewhat  stiff  and  stern,  as  well  as  formal  in  his  habits, 
though  full  of  real  benevolence,  requested  him  to  repeat  the 
decalogue ;  which  was  done,  of  course,  with  the  greatest  accuracy : 
but,  at  the  close  of  it,  nothing  more  astonished  him,  than  a  direc¬ 
tion  from  his  worthy  sponsor,  that  he  should  recite  the  eleventh 
coniniandment !  He  hesitated,  tis  many  other  youths  of  his  pe¬ 
culiar  communion  would  have  done, — stopt, — and  stiired.  ‘  Ah, 
my  dear  lad,’  said  the  chronologist,  ‘  never  forget,  while  you  live, 
‘the  eleventh  commandment a  wc/c  commandment  I  give  unto 
‘  yon^  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  Christ  has  loved  you^  that  ye 
^also  lore  one  another.'  John  xiii.  34.  The  impression  made  was 
not  less  electric  than  it  has  proved  lasting.  The  youth  became  a 
man :  and  having  subsequently  Utken  orders  in  the  establishment, 
he  has  lived  to  surmount  many  of  its  prejudices;  and  is  at  the 
present  moment,  if  we  mistake  not,  filling  an  office  connected 
with  missionary  lalmurs  on  a  very  large  scale,  with  his  heart  con¬ 
secrated  to  God,  and  expanded  by  the  spirit  of  his  Master. 

We  have  recorded  the  anecdote,  as  coming  from  unexception¬ 
able  authority,  and  being  too  good  to  be  lost  Perhaps  our 
readers  will  also  see  at  once  that  it  bears  upon  the  subject  before 
us.  Mr.  Harris,  in  favouring  us  wdth  his  ‘  Union,’  has  conferred 
upon  the  church  another  service,  at  least  parallel  with  that  which 
he  rendered,  when  he  published  his  ‘  Mammon.'  The  title  is 
more  attractive  than  tliat  of  his  other  treatise ;  and  altliough  mere 
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style  is  of  small  im})ortancc,  when  the  matter  is  of  such  transeeml- 
oiit  eoiisideratioii,  we  may  just  sjiy  here,  lest  no  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  offer,  that  praetice  has  much  improved  him  in  tlm 
respect;  and  that  wliilst  his  eloquence  has  increased,  as  we  think, 
ill  its  real  intensity,  his  manner  has  become  vastly  purer,  less 
ambitious,  and  more  elegant.  The  book  dto^ether  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘  apples  of  set  in  pictures  of  silver.*  We  hail  it 
with  delij^ht,  and  trust  it  may  circulate  by  thousiinds  through  the 
land.  A  brief  account  shall  now  be  given  of  its  contents,  with  a 
few  observations  upon  them. 

His  first  chapter  exhibits  the  doctrine  of  scripture  as  to  the 
unity  of  the  church ;  that  assembly  of  faithful  persons,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  solar  and  central  glory ;  for  whose  sake  he  assumed 
an  identity  of  nature ;  sealed  the  new  covenant  with  his  blood ; 
sent  down  his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  gave  his  inspired  word,  as  a  pillar 
of  cloud  and  fire,  to  guide  its  march  through  the  wilderness  of 
this  world  to  a  celestial  Canaan.  Our  autlior,  with  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  has  run  over  the  apostolic  and  apocalyptic  epistles,  that  he 
might  collect  into  one  focus  their  scattered  rays  upon  the  point 
so  near  his  heart :  and  the  result  of  his  rapid  survey  is  no  other 
than  a  clear  manifestiition,  ‘  that  unity  is  a  sign  of  the  true 
‘  church ;  and  that  so  complete  is  this  unity,  that  the  atom  does 
‘  not  more  certaiidy  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  material  imi- 

*  verse,  than  the  meanest  and  obscurest  believer  has  his  appointed 
‘  place  and  portion  in  the  one  great  family  which  is  gathering 

*  together  in  Christ :  so  that  unscriptiirally  to  expel  a  single 
‘  C'liristian,  or  to  disturb  die  liarmony  of  a  single  church,  is  to 
‘  break  the  jicace  of  the  universe.’ 

His  second  chapter  goes  into  the  question  of  Christian  unity, 
or  wherein  the  oneness  of  the  churcli  consists.  He  glances  at 
some  of  the  ideas  which  have  more  or  less  obtained  currency ;  and 
at  the  attempts  which  at  different  times  have  been  made  in  the 
church  to  realize  this  union.  He  shows  more  particularly,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  dependent  unon  an  identity  of  opinion  as  to  all 
tleUiils  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  or  faith  and  practice.  On  the 
contrary,  a  diversity  on  many  points,  not  fundamentid,  seems  to 
spring  necessarily  trom  differences  of  mentid  constitution,  as  well 
as  various  other  causes ;  being  thus  in  strict  harmony  with  the 
visible  works  ot  Him,  who  combines  variety  of  accident  and  form 
with  unity  of  principle  and  design.  He  lays  tlie  foundation  of  scrip¬ 
tural  union  among  Cliristians  in  the  belief  of  those  truths,  which  arc 
evsential  toour  union  with  Christ;  such  as  justification  by  faith  alone 
in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  ot  tlie  Redeemer.  He  observes  that 
this  parent  doctrine  involves  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  ot 
.lesus;  the  necessity  tor  renewal  and  sanctification  by  the  lloly 
J'spiril;  and  whatever  else  is  commonly  called  evangelical :  beau- 
tjfully  adding,  that  ‘  it  sprinkles  the  path  of  duty  with  atoning 
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‘  IiUhhI,  and  is  the  seminal  element  of  universt'll  holiness.*  lie 
liiMiionstnites  that  faith  cannot  exist  alone ;  but  tliat  it  must  work 
by  love :  that  by  allying  us  to  the  Saviour,  it  deUiches  us  from 
tlie  world;  introducing  us  into  the  society  of  those  who  have 
experienced  a  similar  transition — in  each  of  whom  we  must  re¬ 
cognise  a  brother.  He  describes  the  cross  Jis  tlie  single  yet 
siirticicnt  hope  of  all  converts ;  as  the  magnet  of  contrite  sinners. 
He  portrays  the  Divine  Paraclete  as  the  soul  of  the  church; — 
faith  and  love  as  being  the  twofold  bond  of  its  coherence :  re¬ 
marking,  that  whilst  the  former  includes  sanctification,  tlie  latter 
implies  visibility.  ‘  Hereby  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  arc  my 
‘  disciples,*  said  Christ,  ‘  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.*  From 
faith  and  love  combined,  this  holy  and  visible  union  will  be  uni- 
versid  :  and  just  as  a  departure  from  faith  is  heresy,  so  a  violation 
of  love  to  the  brethren,  or  in  other  words,  the  breach  of  Christian 
anion,  constitutes  what  is  called  schism. 

'riiis  brings  our  author  to  his  third  chapter,  in  which  his  con- 
ciTii  is,  by  fresh  ajipeals  to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  to  ascertain 
the  mind  of  Crod  as  to  the  real  nature  of  that  sin  which  amounts 
to  schism  ;  and  his  conclusion  is  as  follows,  viz. :  that  an  exclusive^ 
factious,  and  uncharitable  state  of  wind,  wherever  found,  is  csseti- 
iadly  a  breach  of  the  union  of  the  church,  and  is  therefore  schism. 
From  this  general  proposition  he  infers  that  the  schismatic  element 
may  exist  in  single  individuals,  although  more  commonly  found 
to  distinguish  factions: — that  a  church  may  be  professedly  and 
externally  united,  and  yet  be  filled  with  the  evil  element  just 
adverted  to : — that  a  church  may  be  not  only  externally  one,  but 
really  one  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  yet  be  schismatical : — 
that  schism  may  exist  in  the  same  church,  or  among  the  same 
(’hristians,  in  different  degrees : — that  in  the  event  of  a  separation, 
the  (piestion  as  to  whether  the  guilt  of  schism  attaches  to  the 
party  leaving,  or  the  party  left,  is  of  course  to  be  decided’ by  the 
spirit  and  conduct  of  the  respective  parties.  It  will  follow’,  there- 
lorc,  tliat  where  persons  have  been  se})arated  from  a  church,  the 
charge  of  schism  may  lie  not  against  the  excommunicated  body, 
but  against  themselves:  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  lie  not 
iigaiust  those  who  secede,  but  against  the  communion  they  lu'ivc 
•  (piittod.  This  is  well  stated,  according  to  our  judgment,  in  the 
lolhnving  passiige: — 

*  Ol)edience  to  the  will  of  Christ  iiuiy  render  separation  from  a  church 
an  iin|K*rative  obligation.  For  instance,  ulien  the  church  of  Pergannw 
had  received  the  a])ocalyptic  w’arning  to  repent  on  peril  <»f  the  Divine 
displeasure,  had  fifty  (»f  its  ineinbers  trembled  and  determined,  in  the 
strength  of  God,  to  obey, — and  had  they  respectively  apj)lied  to  the 
great  IhmIv  of  that  church,  representing  their  strong  desire  to  remain 
in  coinniunicni  with  it,  and  their  consecpient  anxit*ty  to  see  it  cleaiisi'd 
from  ‘  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,’  and  from  ‘  the  doctrine  of  the  Nico- 
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laitanes/  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  conscientiously  to  continue 
in  its  bosom and  had  the  great  majority  of  that  church,  not  only 
refused  to  listen  both  to  the  voice  of  the  Divine  warning  and  of  the 
Christian  remonstrance  and  entreaty,  but  had  it  even  proceeded  to  draw 
up  a  creed  or  prescript,  in  which  the  very  doctrines  objected  to  (those 
of  Balaam  or  the  Nicolaitanes)  were  embodied,  stamped  with  assumed 
infallibility,  and  made  necessary  articles  of  faith : — and  had  the  fifty 
then  mournfully  and  peaceably  withdrawn  from  a  church  wliich  had 
first  misled,  and  afterwards  oppressed  them  ; — which  of  the  two  parties 
would  have  been  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  schism  ?  To  wait  for  a 
reply  is  unnecessary/  pp.  95 — 96. 

These  views  are  supported  by  apt  quotations  from  Hales,  Barrow, 
Bishop  Taylor,  ana  Chillingworth ;  especially  from  the  last,  who 
has  so  well  shown  that  Protestants,  with  regard  to  the  Romanists, 
were  not  fugitivi,  but  fugatiy — ‘  constrained  to  separate,’ — unable 
to  communicate  with  them  any  longer,  not  so  much  because  they 
maintained  errors  and  corruptions,  as  because  they  imposed  them; 
and  in  this  way  the  reader,  meditating  no  doubt  on  a  parallel  case 
betw'een  certain  Protestants,  is  conducted  forward  to  the  actual 
causes  of  schism. 

These  occupy  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which,  after  employing  a 
few  pages  to  controvert  Gibbon’s  insinuation,  as  to  the  tolerant 
nature  of  paganism,  our  author  enumerates  and  illustrates  the 
three  sources  of  disunion  in  churches;  namely,  a  spirit  of  self- 
importance  among  their  members, — a  spirit  oi  imposition  on  the 
part  of  their  officers, — and  their  departure  from  scripture  purity, 
or  primitive  simplicity.  He  characterises  the  oiice-bo*isted  unity 
of  papal  Christendom  as  the  ‘  union  of  the  contents  of  a  boiling 
‘  cauldron,  kept  together  by  iron  force,  but  restless,  heaving,  and 
‘  frequently  fermenting  over  into  a  fire,  which  instantly  consumed 
‘  them.*  Kcclesiastical  u$ur|)ations  and  corruptions  began,  indeed, 
at  a  sufficiently  early  period;  nor  can  we  withhold  tlie  striking 
portniit  of  them  exhibited  in  a  subsequent  passage : — 

‘  The  head  of  the  mighty  serpent  w^as  seen  projecting  from  its  den 
.-IS  early  as  the  second  century,  when  V'ictor,  bishop  of  Rome,  arrogated 
the  iH)wer  of  commanding  the  Eiist;  and  again  in  the  third,  when 
Stephen  excommunicated  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Africa  for  daring 
to  ditfer  from  him  on  the  subject  of  baptism  ;  but  the  fangs  and  the 
poison  were  then  wanting.  As  ages  elapsed,  the  huge  reptile  uncoiled 
Its  voluminous  folds,  emerged  farther  and  farther  from  its  fearful  re¬ 
cess,  luid  moved  on  from  object  to  object,  coiling  around  and  drawing 
all  tilings  to  itself,  till  nearly  tlie  whole  of  Europe  was  either  lying 
complacently  in  its  folds,  or  imprisoned  and  crushed  in  its  deadly  con¬ 
volutions,  as  in  the  links  of  fate.  But  the  history  of  its  progress  to 
this  fearful  result,  is  the  history  of  the  vilest  passions,  and  the  most 
fatal  schisms ;  schisms,  in  which  the  great  sees  of  Alexandria,  Con- 
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stunt inople^  Antioch,  and  especially  Rome,  stand  forth  in  the  attitude 
of  fixed  and  sworn  hostility  to  eiich  otlier,  and  to  every  rival  power.’ 

p.  124. 

Let  every  denomination  lay  to  heart  what  ensues : — 

*  Among  the  many  important  reflections  suggested  by  this  chapter, 
the  following  seem  almost  forced  on  our  attention  : — 1.  That  the  ad¬ 
ditions,  which  man  has  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  ordinances  of 
God,  have  been  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  agitation  and  quarrel. 
2.  That  even  these  have  not  led  to  actual  separation,  until  they  have 
been  authoritatively  enforced,  and  made  indispensable.  3.  That  neither 
the  one,  nor  the  other,  could  have  taken  place,  if  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  had  l)een  regarded  and  revered  as  paramount.  4.  That  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Bible  waned  in  the  church  just  in  proportion 
as  unsanctified  wealth,  and  rank,  and  influence,  were  allowed  to  g-ain 
the  ascendant ;  till  the  church  had  become  a  \vorldly  corporation,  and 
the  Bible  was  silenced  and  virtually  expelled.  5.  That  the  admission 
of  irreligious  men  to  place  or  power  in  a  Christian  church,  is  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  so  many  agents  of  schism ;  and  hence  it  is,  partly,  that  in 
the  consummation  of  that  kingdom,  w'hich  is  never  to  be  rent  or  re¬ 
moved,  all  such  are  excluded.  6.  And  that  the  Christian  love,  which 
the  gospel  breathes  and  enjoins,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  faithful 
alone,  is  the  only  balm  to  heal  the  wounds  with  which  the  church  is 
bleeding  at  the  hands  of  schism.’  pp.  128 — 9. 

The  primary  or  auxiliary  means  by  which  the  divisions  of  the 
church  have  been  perpetrated  since  Uie  Reformation,  take  up  the 
fifth  chapter.  Mr.  Harris  considers  them  to  have  been  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  secular  influence  over  spiritual  affairs  ;  unscriptural 
tests  and  terms  of  communion,  such  as  the  famous,  or  rather  m- 
famous  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662;  an  exaggerated  detestation 
of  some  heresy  or  corruption  already  acknowledged ;  an  obstinate 
attachment  to  things  as  they  are ;  the  prevalence  of  ecclesiastical 
assumption;  the  prejudices  of  illiberal  education;  reproachful 
names  and  epithets ;  the  exceptionable  mode  of  conducting  con¬ 
troversies  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  religious  public  in  confining 
their  reading  and  intercourse  almost  exclusively  to  their  own  jmrty. 
We  w'ere  rather  surprised  to  find  our  author  a  little  disposed  to 
underrate  the  gigantic  evils  of  religious  establishments.  He 
allows  that  ‘  the  exaltation  of  one  part  of  the  Christian  community 
‘  to  the  depression  of  others,  has  inflamed,  whether  justifiably  or 
‘  not,  w’e  stop  not  here  to  inquire,  the  jealousies  and  animosities 
‘of  all:*  yet,  further  on,  he  concludes,  that  both  episcopalians 
and  dissenters  might  enjoy  the  ‘  substantial*  fruits  of  Christian 
union,  even  during  the  existence  of  tliat  exaltation.  We  feel 
satisfied  that  this  can  never  be  the  result,  if  by  the  term  used  is 
meant  any  tiling  beyond  occasional  exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 
We  arc  further  persuaded  that  opinions,  anak^gous  to  our  own. 
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are  every  djiy  e^rouiid  amongst  the  more  enliglitenotl  lay- 

members  of  even  the  Establishment  itself.  Here  and  there  a  clergy¬ 
man,  like  Thomas  Scott,  or  Legh  Richmond,  has  associated  with 
such  nonconformists  as  Ilarmer,  Adam  Clarke,  Hyland,  or  Robert 
Hall;  just  as  may  now  and  then  be  exhibited,  upon  London 
Bridge,  a  cat  and  mice  in  the  same  cage  !  The  circumstances,  in 
eitlier  case,  are  so  curious,  cis  to  excite  admiration  upon  reasonable 
grounds:  but  there  is  no  actual  approximation  between  the  several 
species;  except  when  a  truce  of  God,  as  they  called  it  in  the 
middle  ages,  is  proclaimed  during  the  month  of  May,  upon  tlie 
platforms  of  the  metropolis ;  after  which,  our  episcopal  and  dis¬ 
senting  pastors  go  down  into  the  provinces  to  divorce  one  another, 
a  Jiicnsd  et  ex  aninto,  for  the  remaining  eleven-twelfths  of  the  year. 
The  basis  of  any  substantial  union  between  churches  must  be 
nothing  more,  and  nothing  less,  than  the  most  perfect  ecpiality : 
or,  otherwise,  it  will  always  terminate  in  going  to  hunt  with  the 
lion,  who  will  appropriate  to  himself  at  least  three-quarters  of  the 
spoil,  together  with  the  whole  fat  and  marrow ;  graciously,  how¬ 
ever,  vouchsating  a  permission  or  toleration  to  his  attendants  to 
regale  themselves,  in  the  best  manner  they  can,  upon  the  skeleton 
and  remnants  of  the  carcase. 

'Fhe  sixth  chapter  of  ‘  Union  ’  is  beyond  all  praise ;  as  describing 
the  tests  of  a  scbismatical  spirit  in  individuals  and  churches.  In¬ 
stead  of  playing  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  Mr.  Harris  plunges 
it  to  the  hilt  in  his  own  heart,  and  then  presents  it  to  his  readers 
to  do  the  same.  He  justly  remarks,  that,  were  Christians  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  become  adequately  affected  with  the  enormity  of  the 
evils  of  schism,  they  would  not  merely  suffer  but  invite  the  word 
of  exhortiition,  and  lay  themselves  open  to  its  searching  influence. 
He  hypothetically  delineates  the  Great  Shepherd  about  to  make, 
on  his  throne  of  judgment,  an  investigation  into  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  various  communions  of  Christendom : — 


‘  I  hen  as  each  church  in  succession  came  up  for  inspection  ;  as  its 
history  was  slowly,  patiently,  and  impartially  brought  to  light ;  as  its 
state,  at  present,  passed  iinder  the  eye  of  flaming  fire ;  and  as  the  heart 
of  inich  of  its  meml>ers  was  laid  open  and  bare, — what  strange  and 
nnexjH'cted  disclosures  would  take  place  !  How  many  of  our  present 
subjtx'ts  of  congratulation  and  joy  w'ould  prov'e  to  be  reasons  for 
humiliation  and  grief!  how  many,  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  title 
of  champions  of  the  truth,  would  depart,  branded  as  agents  of  strife, 
and  ringleaders  of  faction  !  In  many  instances,  the  accuser  would  be 
seen  taking  the  place  of  the  accused ;  and  the  supposed  and  compivs- 
sioiiated  victim  of  schism  be  denounced  as  its  author.  Terms  of  com¬ 
munion  not  prescribed  by  the  word  of  (rod, — tests  of  discipleship  de- 
\istHl  by  n van, — sy minds  of  party,  and  badges  of  distinction, — many  of 
tlu»se  things  which  the  churches  generally  make  their  lj<»ast  and  tlieir 
glorv  ,-^\vould  W  denounceil  as  the  creatures  of  faction,  and  the  causes 
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of  strife,  where  otherwise  charity  would  have  reigned  in  j>eacc/, 
j)j).  15G,  7« 

Wc  cannot  think  of  abridging  this  section,  or  laying  any  analysis 
of  its  contents  before  our  readers;  rather  recommending  it  in  all 
its  entirety  to  their  careful  and  prayerful  meditation.  If  we 
mistake  not,  it  w'ill  send  many  a  nonconformist  and  many  an 
episcopalian  to  his  knees,  in  lowly  prostration  before  (jo<I. 
Happy,  tlirice  happy  wdll  be  the  lot  of  those,  who  are  ready  to 
judge  themselves  rather  than  otliers;  who  feel  disposed,  far  less  to 
l)ohold  the  mote  that  is  in  the  eye  of  a  brother,  tlian  to  consider 
with  contrition,  and  cast  out  with  repenUmce,  the  beam  that  may 
exist  in  their  own. 

With  regard  to  the  guilt  and  evils  of  schism,  the  subjects  of 
the  seventh  chapter,  our  essayist  surveys  the  account  given  ()f 
them  in  the  New  Testament,  together  w'ith  the  fearful  effects 
which  disunion  produces,  at  the  present  time,  upon  individuals 
and  churches,  as  well  as  upon  the  world  at  large.  He  begins  by 
hiking  a  rapid  glance  at  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Jewish  eco¬ 
nomy,  when  the  zealous  spirit  of  party  turned  neighbouring  tem¬ 
ples  into  rival  fortresses;  so  that  Mounts  Moriah  and  Gerizim 
stood  ]>erpetually  frow  iiing  at  each  other.  Me  notices,  moreover, 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  six  of  the  epistles  it  is  aftirmed,  that 
‘  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law so  that  a  spirit  of  contention  is 
in  effect  that  evil  principle  which  does  its  utmost  to  nullify,  or  at 
least  neutralize  the  gospel.  He  further  observes,  that  it  displaces 
the  great  central  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith  alone,  by 
fixing  attention  on  points  of  mere  ceremonial  observance ;  and 
often  amounts  to  a  virtual  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  C'hrist,  w^ho 
claims,  as  one  of  his  highest  prerogatives,  to  be  Lord  of  the  con¬ 
science  !  Compare  Homans  xiv.  and  .lames  iv.  11 — 12.  Hence 
it  will  be  evident  how  utterly  incapacitating  such  a  frame  of  mind 
must  be  for  fellowship  with  C^od :  nor  need  w'e  wonder  that  St. 
Paul,  towards  the  close  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  should  have 
ilirected  them  to  the  real  author  of  schism,  as  being  Satan  him¬ 
self,  the  ‘  prime  disturber  of  the  universe.* 

*  Entering  the  sacred  inclosure, — the  paradise  of  the  new'  creation, — 
lie  early  sow  ed  the  seeds  of  dissension,  and  effected  another  fall  of  man. 
Aware  that  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  suspended  on  the  unity  of 
the  church,  he  leaves  no  means  untried,  and  no  agency  unemphiyed, 
which  is  likely,  by  embroiling  the  church,  to  frustrate  its  design,  and 
to  ])rolong  his  possession  of  the  w'orld.  While,  by  the  same  means,  the 
cliurch  has  often  lieeii  rendered  an  easy  coiupiest  to  the  world :  and 
short  of  this,  has  furnished  it  w  ith  sport,  and  even  awakened  emotions 
mingled  with  pity  and  contempt.*  pp.  17ff»  7* 

In  a  w.ord,  the  religious  intellect,  practical  judgment,  personal 
piety,  spiritual  enjovment,  a  sense  of  our  ow  n  common  interests, 
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-scriptural  union,  brotherly  love,  removal  of  differences,— one  ami 
all  are  affected  by  an  indulgence  in  the  sin  of  schism.  Mr.  Harris 
also  remarks,  with  much  truth,  that  wherever  a  spirit  of  party 
appears,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  spirit  of  calumny  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  Schism  germinates  the  sect  of  slanderers;  of  men  who 
listen  to,  and  repeat  again  the  imperfections  of  their  opponents; 
until  their  swallow  for  such  sort  of  food  has  become  enormous,  if 
their  appetite  for  it  be  not  insatiable.  In  this  way,  credulity 
grows  into  a  loadstone  of  lies :  and  the  fear  of  misrepresentation, 
thus  produced,  is  highly  unfavourable  to  the  removal  of  denomi¬ 
national  evils,  or  the  introduction  of  ecclesiastical  improvements. 
It  moreover  dishonours  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
confirms  the  irreligious  in  tlieir  impiety,  proves  an  impediment  to 
the  sincere  inquirers  after  truth,  makes  sectarianism  pass  for 
vitality  in  religion,  arrests  the  cause  of  national  educiition,  en¬ 
feebles  missionary  efforts,  delays  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and, 
above  all  things — it  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  The  various 
pleas  and  disguises  of  schism,  however,  are  so  numerous,  that  our 
author  devotes  to  them  his  eighth  chapter. 

He  therein  opens  up,  with  much  quiet  irony,  the  grand  mistake 
of  those  who  sometimes,  without  being  quite  aware  of  it,  maintain 
ill  effect  that  schism  may,  after  all,  not  be  so  very  bad  a  thing; 
since  it  leads  to  a  division  of  labour,  and  perhaps  wholesome 
rivalry.  Another  excuse  for  disunion  is  the  assertion  often  made, 
that  unanimity  of  sentiment  is  essential  to  union,  since  without  it 
the  apparent  concord  would  be  real  hypocrisy  :  but,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  oneness  of  heart,  required  by  scripture  from  true 
Christians,  by  no  means  involves  the  abolition  of  circumstantial 
differences.  Perfect  harmony  is  compatible  wnth  tlie  most  en¬ 
gaging  variety ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  object  desired  is, 
that  the  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  in  the  apocalypse  may 
find  its  antitype  in  the  union  even  upon  earth  of  a  countless 
number  of  all  people,  dominions,  and  languages,  concentrating 
their  faith,  love,  and  energies,  on  the  cross  and  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  God !  With  respect  to  such  as  w'ould  inquire  whether  any 
ilegrec  of  truth  is  to  be  sacrificed  in  upholding  union,  Mr.  Harris 
replies; — 


‘  We  have  to  remind  the  objector,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
l)etween  denouncing  schism  and  asking  for  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  If 
we  could  present  him  with  no  alternative  between  schism  and  uni¬ 
formity, — if  we  were  to  propose  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  instead 
of  unanimity  of  affection, — he  would  then  have  ground  for  repeating 
and  urging  his  objection.  But  let  him  observe  first,  a  truth  which  we 
haye^  often  repeated  already — that  we  do  not  ask  him  to  sacrifice  his 
opinions,  but  only  his  unchristian  bigotry.  We  do  not  ask  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  to  become  an  Episcopalian,  nor  the  Episcopalian  to  become 
an  Independent.  We  do  not  ask  the  Calvdnist  to  change  sides  with 
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the  Anninion,  nor  the  Baptist  with  the  Peedo-baptist :  but  only  to  ex. 
change  the  visible  expressions  of  that  love,  which  tliey  ought  mutually 
to  cherish,  as  heirs  together  of  the  ^ace  of  life.  We  have  to  remind 
him,  secondly,  that  by  maintaining  his  present  }K>sition,  he  most  likely 
ij  sacrificing  the  truth,  in  more  senses  than  one ;  while  by  maintaining 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  |)eace,  he  would  be  vindicating 
and  magnifying  the  truth.  At  present,  he  is  saying  in  effect,  ‘  The 
grand  doctrines  of  salvation  are  nothing  as  a  basis  of  Christian  union, 
nnlt^ss  their  reception  be  accompanied  by  certain  shades  of  opinion 
wliich  I  myself  have  adopted  ;  the  fact  that  God  hath  received  him  into 
his  favour,  is  no  argument  why  I  should  receive  him  into  communion, 
although  inspired  authority  has  affirmed  that  it  is,  unless  he  will  con¬ 
sent  to  adopt  every  tittle  of  my  creed  :* — and  thus  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  is  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  a  party.  Wherejis, 
by  making  those  doctrines  the  ground  of  Christian  union,  be  would  bo 
exalting  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  proclaiming,  that  so 
great  and  glorious  are  they  in  his  estimation,  that  every  thing  else 
appears  comparatively  little.  At  present,  he  is  sacrificing  truth,  also, 
by  indulging  his  attachment  to  particular  shades  of  opinion,  at  the 
expense  <>f  all  that  large  portion  of  the  Bible,  which  inculcates  love  to 
the  brethren.  He  is  putting  contempt  on  the  tiuth,  by  putting  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  brotherh(K)d.  He  is  disparaging  so  large  and  vital  a 
portion  of  the  Bible,  that  if  he  persists  in  sacrificing  it,  even  though  he 
retain  every  other  part,  he  is  endangering  his  salvation.  *  I,*  said 
Baxter, — and  the  sentiment  was  worthy  the  inspired  pen  of  the  seraphic 
John, — ‘  I  can  as  willingly  be  a  martyr  for  love  as  for  any  article*  of 
my  creed.*  But  in  his  infatuated  zeal  for  a  punctilio  or  a  party,  the 
objector  appears  utterly  to  forget  that  there  is  such  an  article  as  love 
in  his  creed,  or  such  a  doctrine  as  love  in  the  Bible.  He  defends  some 
little  angle  or  ornament  in  the  temple  of  truth,  at  the  exjHJiise  of  one 
of  the  pillars.  He  contends  for  the  letter,  or  rather,  perhaps,  for  a  letter 
of  the  truth,  in  a  way  which  tramples  on  the  spirit  which  pervades  the 
whole.  Whereas,  thirdly,  we  have  to  remind  him  that  by  cultivating 
catholic  fellowship,  he  would  be  not  merely  not  sacrificing  the  truth, 
not  merely  maintaining  it,  but  most  likely  promoting  his  own  peculiar 
view  of  it.  He  might  still  inculcate  those  views  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  preSvS  and  recommend  them  by  the  amiable  influence  of  his  ex¬ 
ample  ;  for  controversy  itself  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  win  esteem, 
instead  of  alienating  it.  Love  is  a  key,  which  would  afford  him  the 
readiest  and  the  surest  access  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  others. 
If  his  peculiar  views  are  scriptural,  as  they  came  down  at  first  from  the 
calm  region  of  heaven,  so  their  self-recommending  excellence  is  more 
likely  to  be  seen  and  appreciated  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  peace, 
than  in  any  other.  And  as  the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  love  which  compassionated  our  fatal  ignorance,  is  he  not 
likely  to  be  more  successful  in  propagating  it,  the  more  he  inculcates 
it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  w'as  first  conceived  ?*  pp.  208 — 210. 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  on  the  kind  of  union  to  be  attempted,  we 
have  the  proposition  pressed  upon  us,  that  the  divisions  of  the 
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church  are  not  to  be  perpetual ;  that  the  period  must  arrive  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  when  the  first  movement  towards  the  neccssarv 
oneness  will  be  made;  and  that  it  is  neither  unreasonable  nor 
hopeless  to  attempt  that  movement  now.  Our  author,  however, 
cautions  us  against  setting  the  standard  of  union  too  high,— re- 
marking  that  protracted  disagreement  has  disqualified  the  churcli 
for  an  immediate  perfection  of  concord,  without  a  miracle ;  and 
tliat  therefore  we  must  probably  be  content  for  the  present  with 
making  approximations  to  it, — ‘  gratefully  accepting  every  return 
‘  to  each  other,  iis  a  proof  that  God  is  graciously  returning  to  us.’ 
lie  then  shows,  that  having  erected  such  a  standard  as  may  he 
practicable,  we  must  not  expect  that  any  one  party  will  concede 
more  than  ourselves  in  order  to  meet  it :  nor  should  we  imagine 
that  Christian  union  must  necessarily  follow',  as  day  succeeds 
night,  upon  certain  changes  tJiking  place  in  ecclesijustical  affairs, 
liie  blessed  Spirit  is  alone  the  source  of  love  and  effective  agree¬ 
ment.  Nor  need  w  e  be  disheartened  or  deterred  from  our  en¬ 
deavours  by  former  failures.  Our  duty  is  simply  to  go  forward 
w’ith  the  olive-branch  in  our  hands,  under  a  calm,  deep,  and 
definite  sense  of  our  duty  to  (iod,  and  of  the  pressing  energies  of 
his  church  in  the  world.  The  union  itself,  in  order  to  be  per¬ 
manent,  must  be  founded  on  the  supreme  and  sole  authority  of  (In: 
inspired  Word^  as  ivell  as  on  the  inalienable  riyht  of  private  jmhp 
ment.  The  supremacy  of  the  one,  and  the  liberty  of  the  other, 
Ciui  no  more  be  invaded  or  trifled  with,  consistently  we  mean 
with  any  union  answering  to  its  name  and  purpose,  than  the  great 
laws  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  creation  could  he 
disturbed  w'ithont  affecting  the  phuietiiry  revolutions.  The  second 
essential  requisite  to  the  propose<l  object  is  a  substantial  oneness 
of  faith  ;  with  a  belief  in  the  gospel,  as  being  chiefly  valuable,  so 
far  as  it  renews  the  hearty  and  forms  the  character  to  holiness. 
Such  an  association  would  of  course  be  cemented  by  brotherly 
love,  which,  discovering  itself  in  appropriate  acts  and  expressions, 
must  render  the  union  visible  to  the  world.  Unanimity  of  heart 
would  infallibly  produce  unanimity  of  action  in  the  Christian 
cause.  ‘  Like  tne  friendly  provinces  of  the  same  continent, 

‘  speaking  the  same  language,  living  in  allegiance  to  the  siuiic 
‘  sovereign,  and  engiiged  in  mutual  and  general  tralfic,  the  church 
‘  would  present  one  scene  ot  spiritual  commerce,  carried  on  chiefly 
‘  for  the  advantage  of  the  world,  and  visible  to  the  universe. 
‘  God  w'ould  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  W'orld  w  ould  fear 
‘  him.* 

We  now  hasten  to  the  tenth  chapter,  on  the  w  ay  in  which  union 
should  be  sought.  The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  ])reserve  or 
restore  unity  Mr.  Harris  considers  to  have  presented  one  or  more  of 
these  tluree  characters: — cither  they  have  employed  tlie  principle  of 
coercion — or  they  have  relied  upon  argumentative  discussion  —or 
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they  have  projected  tlie  catlioHc  plan  of  uniting  on  the  grand 
Ixtsis  of  evangelical  doctrine,  in  which  we  already  agree,  witli  the 
understanding  that  mutual  forbearance  is  to  be  exercised  as  to 
subordinate  matters.  Of  the  two  former,  history  relates  enough: 
the  third  alone  remains  to  be  tried,  and,  thank  God,  it  is  the 
scriptural  plan.  Most,  if  not  all  our  author’s  subdivisions  in  this 
section  of  his  work,  may  be  summed  up  in  that  Siiying  of  the 
apostle,  ‘  Let  us  not  love  in  word  oidy,  but  also  in  deed  and  in 
‘truth.’  II is  remarks  upon  moderation,  forbearance,  |>atience,  and 
prayer  for  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  are  invaluable  ;  as  are  also 
those  upon  the  importance  of  all  evangelical  ministers  looking 
upon  themselves  as  the  appointed  peace-makers  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Ilis  last  chapter,  the  eleventh,  enumerates  many  motives  and 
arguments  for  laying  the  subject,  as  he  has  now  done,  before  the 
religious  public:  such  as,  that  as  the  obligation  to  Christhm  union 
is  perpetual,  so  the  obligation  of  enforcing  it  is  perpetual  also, 
Ilis  appeal  is  made  to  the  faithful  of  Christ  Jesus  of  every  com- 
munity.  He  reminds  us,  that  while  science  can  boast  of  her 
catholicity,  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  IVace  ought  no  longer, 
were  it  only  for  very  shame,  to  disturb  the  political  quiet  of  the 
country  by  their  broils.  He  dwells  upon  the  evident  fitness  of 
unity,  and  its  consequent  agreeableness  to  the  blessed  'Prinity  in 
Unity;  reminding  his  readers  that  the  church  owes  her  existence 
to  their  infinite  love.  Not  only  would  this  union  augment  the 
capability  of  all  Christians,  both  individually  and  collectively,  for 
usefulness;  but  it  would  also  increase  their  cajiacity  for  the  re¬ 
ception  and  operations  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  can  crown 
their  tactivity  w  ith  success.  God  is  employing  them  all,  so  Jar 
as  their  divisions  permit;  and  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
piety  and  zeal,  is  impartially  blessing  them  all.  Such  an  union, 
as  that  proposed  by  our  author,  w'ould  not  fail  to  strike  the  world 
with  awe,  and  affect  the  public  heart ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  divisions  are  depriving  them  of  all  that  happiness,  which  the 
fruits  .of  their  harmony  would  produce  in  the  final  judgment,  and 
throughout  everlasting  ages  beyond  it.  The  only  extract  we  can 
find  room  for  is  the  following : — 

‘  And  are  our  divisions  thus  casting  their  shadows  forwards  into 
eternity  ?  Are  they  not  only  impairing  our  usefulness  and  happiness 
now,  but  even  threatening  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  crow’u  which  shall 
l>e  assigned  us  then  ?  And  fi»r  what  ?  WIio  is  to  l>e  the  gainer  ? 
H  hat  is  the  compensation  ?  When  is  it  to  accrue  }  Assendile  the 
church  and  iiujuire.  Surely,  if  an  advantage  is  ever  to  result,  it  must 
hy  this  time  have  ap])eared.  Fifteen  hundred  years  have  lK*en  allowed 
to  try  the  merits  of  division.  Summon  the  various  parties,  and  learn 
what  the.se  merits  are.  Alas  !  some  of  them  are  embroiletl  t<M)  deeply 
to  oIhw  the  call.  And  of  those  that  do,  some  refuse  to  apprciach,  lest 
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they  should  be  contaminated  by  the  touch  of  iuiother  denomination  • 
while  the  rest,  estranged  from  each  other,  exhibit  signs  of  nmtuai 
jealousy  and  distrust.  And  is  this  the  religion  of  love,  in  praise  of 
whose  fraternid  and  sympathetic  spirit,  inspiration  prepared  its  loftk^t 
strains  }  How  has  its  gracious  spirit  evaporated  !  and  whither  has  it 
fled  ?  Is  this  the  church  which  was  to  advance  like  a  bannered  host, 
carrying  witli  her  the  sympathies  of  the  groaning  creation,  gathering 
up  trophies  at  every  step,  and  returning  at  length  from  the  circiiit  and 
coiupiest  of  the  world,  laden  with  many  crowns  for  Him,  who  had 
caused  her  to  triumph  in  every  place  ?  Is  this  the  body  which  was  to 
be  made  one,  by  the  inhabiting  and  all-pervading  Spirit ;  and  of  whose 
unity  the  most  intimate  and  compacted  objects  in  creation  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  appropriate  emblems  ?  Alas  !  that  body  is  so  dislo¬ 
cated,  dismembered,  and  mangled,  that  it  has  become  another  vision  of 
dry  btmes ;  and  another  resurrection,  which  shall  bring  hone  to  his 
l)one,  is  alone  adecpiate  to  its  condition  !  And  was  it  for  this  that 
Divinity  and  Humanity  met  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  (lod  ?  Was 
it  for  this  he  bow'ed  his  head  upon  the  cross,  and  dioil  to  show  that  (okI 
w’as  Love  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  he  instituted  a  church,  prayed  for  its 
unity,  endowed  it  with  his  Spirit,  and  gave  to  it  the  field  of  the  worlil 
for  the  scene  of  its  trium])hs  ?  Our  hearts  feel  that  it  w  as  not.  All 
the  unreclaimed,  neglected,  perishing  portiims  of  the  world,  protest 
that  it  was  not.  Shame,  ecpial  shame,  on  the  Jews  w  ho  crucified  the 
Son  of  God,  and  on  Christians,  w’ho,  in  the  person  of  his  memhers, 
have  for  ages  been  crucifying  him  afresh,  and  are  still  putting  him  to 
an  ojK*!!  shame.  Blessed  Saviour,  w'e  need  that  thou  shouldst  add  to 
the  prayer  for  the  unity  of  thy  disciples,  the  prayer  for  thy  murderers — 
‘  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know*  not  what  they  do.’  ’  pp.  2118 — 
301. 


Such  is  the  Essiiy  upon  Union,  which  we  cordially  recommend 
to  our  readers.  It  appears  to  us  as  more  than  worth  all  the 
schemes  of  comprehension  that  have  ever  been  propounded,  or 
all  the  henoticons  or  concordats  that  have  ever  been  imagined. 
1  he  view’s  delineated  by  our  author  are  taken  from  Calvary  rather 
than  Sinai ;  and  have  therefore  for  their  affecting  characteristic 
the  stiying  of  our  Saviour,  ‘  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  w  ill  draw 
‘  all  men  unto  me.’  We  venture  to  think,  however,  tliat  there  is 
a  chapter  still  W’anted,  for  the  development  of  those  processes,  hy 
w’hich  it  may  probably  please  Providence,  since  supernatural 
manifestations  have  been  withdrawn,  to  effect  his  purposes  of 
union  in  the  world.  Our  friends  w-ill  not  for  a  moment  suppose, 
that  in  saying  this,  we  pretend  to  dethrone  the  Holy  Sjiirit  from 
his  absolute  supremacy  and  omnipotence;  on  the  contrary,  they 
will  give  us  credit,  w’e  trust,  for  a  desire  to  put  more  abundant 
honours  upon  his  divine  influences,  by  preparing  the  machinery 
for  their  distribution  and  operation,  simply  because  he  has  com¬ 
manded  us  to  do  so,  having  placed  the  church,  in  these  latter  days 
^  under  a  dispensation  of  means,  rather  than  one  of  miracles.  I  he 
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m^us  opernndij  then,  speaking  merely  after  tlie  manner  of  men, 
would,  as  it  strikes  ns,  have  afforded  materials  in  the  hands  of  a 
pious  and  gifted  person,  like  Mr.  Harris,  for  a  most  importing 
|H)rtion  of  his  treatise.  'J'he  j>^nd  instrument,  in  the  present  age, 
of  gathering  souls  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  is  the  word  of  (rod, 
read  or  prejiched,  and  applied  to  the  soul  by  the  almighty  Author 
of  regeneration,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  power.  Yet  it  is 
admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  evil,  amongst  sevend  «»thers  indeed, 
but,  like  Saul,  higher  than  any  of  the  rest  by  at  least  a  head  and 
shoulders,  which  neutralizes,  in  ten  thoiisiind  cases,  the  efficiency 
of  the  agent  employed;  and  this  is  termed  schism.  Now  let  us 
only  further  admit,  what  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  disputed,  that  in 
our  quarter  of  Christendom  there  is  an  institution  *  which  has 
•  paved  the  temple  of  Ciod  with  beaten  gold,  so  as  to  prevent 
‘  persons,’  as  Mr.  H.  somewhere  intimates,  ‘from  lifting  up  their 
‘  eves  to  the  beatific  vision;’  which  has  set  uj)  one  denomination 
above  others,  and  so  enthroned  it  by  the  side  of  the  state,  that 
not  only  -must  jealousy  be  the  inevitable  consequence  as  to  kin¬ 
dred  communities,  but  secularitv  must  be  as  certainly  difi’used 
through  every  rank  and  class  of  the  exalted  sect  itself,  from  its 
singular  position  and  circumstances; — wdiat,  we  ask,  would  be  the 
conclusion  of  the  Christian  philosopher  on  the  subject?  Why, 
ill  treating  upon  the  concord  of  the  faithful,  the  eye  of  his  mind 
would  rest  nt  once  upon  an  institution  so  injurious.  Should  there, 
at  the  same  time,  subsist  any  doubt  in  bis  inner  man  as  to  the 
isirroctness  of  the  supposed  premises,  he  would  perhaps  go  first 
amongst  the  pious  members  of  that  institution,  and  ascertain  for 
himself  wdiether  they  really  contended  that  their  denomination 
ought  7wt  to  be  placed  upon  a  perfect  level  with  other  orthodox 
Protestants  for  example;  and  whether  their  professions  and  pub- 
licjitions  at  all  pleaded  guilty  to,  or  bew'ailed  the  prevalence  of 
W’orldliness  in  their  own  body.  The  pamphlets  of  one  .lohn 
Search,  entitled  ‘  What — and  wdio  says  it  V  might  abridge  his 
labours  in  this  matter  !  In  the  magnitude  of  his  ow  n  philanthro|)y, 
he  has  conceived  a  project  for  the  ministers  of  evangelical  com¬ 
munions  (XTasionally  exchanging  pulpits; — and  what  prevents  his 
noble  conception  from  being  anytliing  more,  with  regard  to  Kpis- 
copalians  in  this  country,  than  an  utopia  upon  paper,  but  this 
identical  institution  ?  The  Monivians,  it  may  be  replied,  form 
an  exception ;  but  there  will  still  remain  the  esUiblished  clergy  of 
the  ten  thousand  four  hundred  parishes  in  Kngland  and  W\ales; 
besides  those  of  eleven  hundred  parishes  in  Ireland  !  Let  us 
imagine,  however,  that  some  rector  or  vicar,  dependent  upon  an 
ample  benefice,  may  have  resolved  to  meet  Mr.  Harris,  and 
realize  in  their  instances  his  benevolent  design :  then  wdiat  fol¬ 
lows?  His  diocesjin,  as  a  consistent  prelate  of  the  institution  in 
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question,  suspends  the  reverend  liberal ;  whose  rank  and  influence 
are  thus  annihilated ;  his  fortunes  crushed;  and,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  quoad  his  former  conscientious  associations,  he  becomes 
an  excommunicated  person  !  The  Establishment,  in  other  words, 
mars  the  union,  and  makes  a  martyr  into  the  barjj^ain.  Or  let  us 
suppose  that  a  clergyman,  watched  by  some  right  reverend  Argus 
full  of  eyes  and  ears  for  all  anti-conservative  tendencies  amongst 
the  priests  and  deacons,  or  more  particularly  the  curates,  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge, — we  say,  suppose  such  a  clergyman  attend¬ 
ing  the  Lord’s  Supper,  for  the  sake  of  union,  at  some  dissenting 
chapel,— and  what  follows  ?  A  single  fact  may  furnish  the  best 
answer,  which  occurred  but  the  other  day ;  when  an  activ  e  bishop 
withdrew  his  license  from  a  young  minister,  because  the  feet  of 
his  wife  occasionally  strayed  into  a  neighbouring  Wesleyan 
conventicle  ! 

The  sum  and  substance,  therefore,  of  the  argument  brings  us  to 
this;  that  we  must  deal  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  with 
the  institution  before  us.  We  are  not  either  speaking  or  writing 
against  men,  or  bodies  of  men ;  but  only  against  systems :  and 
our  author  can  scarcely  help  perceiving,  that  in  order  to  attain 
his  object,  there  must  be  an  abolition  of  the  alliance  between  the 
church  and  state.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  together  with  all  that 
it  involves,  was  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  act  against  the 
union  of  all  faithful  Christians,  prepared  by  a  profligate  monarch 
and  his  minions,  and  passed  with  the  most  cordial  consent  and 
sitnction  of  the  devil  and  his  angels !  The  clergy  of  tlie  Esta¬ 
blishment  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  acting  as  they  do  under  their 
circumstances.  Those  circumstances  must  be  altered.  They, 
like  other  men,  are  the  creatures  of  a  system,  which  being  found, 
by  paintul  experience,  to  |)roduce  mischief,  should  be  moclified  or 
abolished  with  as  little  delay,  and  as  much  consideration  for  the 
less  guilty  parties,  as  possible.  True  moreover  it  is,  that  even 
conceiving  this  already  done,  the  union  desired  ma\^  by  possi¬ 
bility  still  not  be  attained.  The  Spirit  of  (iod  may  be  grieved 
in  various  ways;  and  his  influences  being  withheld  or  withdrawn, 
tlie  severance  of  episcopacy  from  the  state  would  not,  we  acknow¬ 
ledge,  ex  nreessifate^  lead  to  a  hearty  tand  scriptural  oneness  ol 
affection  between  Episcopalians,  Presby^terians,  and  Congrega- 
tionalists:  but  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  w'hile  that  alliance 
lasts,  the  proposed  union  is  altogether  in  nuhihus^  according  to 
our  apprehensions  of  the  matter.  Any  church  whatsoever,  ev*an- 
gelical  as  it  may  be,  which  is  doomed  to  the  embraces  and  co¬ 
partnership  of  a  secular  government,  is  without  doubt,  spiritually 
speaking,  in  the  position  of  a  living  individual  chained  to  a  dead 
or  dying  body.  1  he  demand  must  be  for  separation ;  not  that 
life  is  altogether  secured  by  it,  since  mortal  disease  may  have 
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cominciiccd  in  the  person  respecting  wliose  preservation  there  is 
any  liope ;  yet  without  such  severance,  every  sensible  spectiUor 
perceives  in  both  instances  that  ileatli  is  unavoidable ! 

Our  readers  may  rest  Jissured  that  these  remarks  are  not  thrown 
out  tor  any  factious  purposes;  but  that  they  are  our  deliberate 
opinions,  after  a  careful  perusid  of  ‘  Union,*  with  every  desire 
fliut  its  sacred  sentiments  may  be  transubstantiated  into  our  own 
minds.  Nonconformists  perhaps  will  generally  coincide  with  us  ; 
or,  at  all  events,  they  will  forbear  to  impugn  the  last  statement. 
But  not  so,  we  fear,  will  nine-tenths  of  our  Episcopalian  friends 
either  feel  or  express  themselves ;  and  yet  from  them  also  are  we 
affectionately  desirous  of  gaining  an  audience.  Immense  allow¬ 
ances,  we  are  well  aware,  must  be  made,  and  we  are  ready  to 
make  them,  for  associations  strongly  rooted.  Prejudice  itself  is 
always  more  respecUd)le  than  flippancy  or  pertness.  W'e  would, 
however,  claim  their  attention  to  the  increasing  numbers  within 
their  peculiar  pale,  who  are  beginidng  to  open  their  eyes  and 
protest  against  all  religions  esUiblishments  whatsoever ;  whilst,  at 
the  siune  time,  they  remain  as  attached  to  the  general  doctrines 
and  order  of  what  is  called  the  Church  of  England,  jls  any  dis¬ 
senters  in  the  kingdom  can  be  to  nonconformity.  They  have  no 
doid)t  been  led  to  their  present  opinions,  by  those  vital  grievances 
admitted  on  all  sides  to  exist  within  the  limits  of  their  own  com¬ 
munion.  And  are  not  the  chief  amongst  these,  the  absence  of 
discipline — the  presence  of  secularity — the  evils  of  ungodly  pa¬ 
tronage — the  occasional  sanction  given  to  downright  heterodoxy 
or  popery;  — as  witness  the  columns  of  the  Record  newspaper — 
the  pious  breathings  of  every  evangelical  Episcopalian  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  country — the  formation  of  societies  to  purchase  pre¬ 
ferment,  or  educate  hopeful  aspirants  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge — 
and  last,  though  not  least,  the  monthly  and  annual  meetings  of 
certain  dignitaries  and  gentlemen,  who  assemble  in  Bartlett’s 
Buildings  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge  ?  Why 
cannot  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  exercise  over  his  people  that 
sort  of  oversight  which  a  Baptist  or  Methodist  minister  can  main¬ 
tain  with  regard  to  their  respective  congregations?  I’he  reply, 
alter  much  circumlocution,  must  terminate  in  a  })ractical  admis¬ 
sion,  that  it  is,  because  his  church  happens  to  be  an  established 
one !  What  other  results  can  ensue,  than  those  which  have 
occurred  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  and  upwards,  as  to  the 
jKtstorate,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  when  its  bishops  are 
nominated  by  the  premier  of  the  day — made  lords  of  parliament, 
olten,  of  course,  for  political  purposes — and  the  sc*andal  of  the 
entire  practice  simiiltiineously  acknowledged  in  the  forms  and 
mockery  of  a  conge  d’elire  ?  Are  grapes  to  be  gathered  from 
th(»rns,  or  figs  from  thistles?  T.et  us  solemnly  and  respectfully 
put  such  questions  to  our  hearts  and  consciences  as  these: — 
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How  uiis  it,  tliat  the  recent  revival  of  real  religion  in  the  Church 
of  Kiigland  met  with  general  discountenance,  and  frequent  persi*- 
cution,  from  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy?  How  was  it,  that  the 
first  bishops,  who  dared  to  support  the  British  and  Forei^rn 
Society,  were  looked  upon  as  speckled  birds  on  the  Iwneh, 
amongst  tliose  fathers  in  God,  w^hose  lawn  sleeves  inflated  with 
additional  plenitude  and  stiflfness  at  the  intrusion  of  Metluxlisin 
into  our  cathedrals?  How  is  it,  that  many  a  noble  parish  siiiic- 
luary,  throughout  the  land,  stiinds  open  on  the  Sunday  witli 
gaping  doors  and  nearly  empty  pews,  whilst  the  adjacent  chapel, 
provided  with  an  evangelical  preacher,  shall  befall  to  overflowing? 
What  has  Iveen  the  general  spirit  and  conduct  of  opulent  prelates 
in  high  places — of  clergymen  in  the  commission  of  the  j)eace — 
tif  collegiate  bodies  in  our  populous  cities — or  of  the  universities 
of  the  country?  We  grant  that  public  opinion  has  improved 
tlu*m  all  in  many  respects ;  but  has  this  amelioration  occurre<l 
throuffh  an  Establishment,  or  in  the  teeth  of  it  ?  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  answers,  perhaps,  a  pious  and  sincere  Episco¬ 
palian;  hut  through  the  Spirit  of  God.  W’e  agree  with  him  as  to 
his  acknowledgment  of  its  primary  source ;  yet  how  came  that 
blessed  Paraclete  to  have  withheld  his  influences  through  so  many 
genenitions?  It  surely  goes  to  demonstrate  no  striking  appro¬ 
bation  of  a  system  which  suflfered  six  millions  and  a  half  of  Roman 
('atholics  to  grow  up  in  Ireland,  and  more  than  half  the  po|>ii- 
lation  of  England  to  remain  a  spiritual  wilderness,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  exertions  of  Protestant  dissenters  ?  We  put  these  (pieries 
not  to  irritiite,  but  to  alarm;  not  for  the  sjike  of  triumphing,  hut 
to  guide  inquiry  into  the  path  of  truth.  The  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  embodied  in  the  mass  of  her  services  and  doctrines, 
is  one  thing;  the  spirit  of  an  EsUiblishment  is  another,  fhe 
former  w'e  hold  to  be,  for  the  most  j>art,  holy,  pure,  peaceable, 
and  friendly  to  union  with  all  those  who  love  Jesus  C  hrist  in  the 
gospel :  the  latter  is  in  its  essetwe  oj)posed  to  union,  being  secular, 
selrisli,  and  domineering;  its  episcopaev  degenerates  into  pre¬ 
lacy;  its  ves^tiges  of  popery,  left  unreinoved  by  our  reformers,  are 
clung  to  with  all  possible  tenacity,  because  they  are  connected 
with  the  purple  tind  fine  linen  of  its  connexion  with  the  state; 
and  its  cmiduct  towards  sister  churc'nes  is  just  tliat  of  I  .and,  ii» 
the  seventeenth  century,  persecuting  as  far  as  it  luis  power; 
having  ‘  horns  like  a  lamb,  but  speaking  like  a  dnigon.*  W  t* 
trust,  before  a  very  hmgperiml  shall  have  elapsed,  to  see  petitions 
u|Miu  petitions  addressed  to  the  legislature,  from  our  Episcopalian 
brethren,  soliciting  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity — the  re¬ 
moval  ot  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords — the  dissolution  ot 
uiiMTiptural  tests,  oaths,  and  subscriptions — the  acknow’ledgment 
of  no  other  head  ol  the  church  than  her  Lord  and  Redeemer — 
the  retormation  of  the  entire  system  of  |Kitronage — the  aluditioii  of 
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consecrattHi  oblations,  ampulla^  spars,  swords,  riii^s,  orbs,  crucial 
unctions,  and  similar  iniimmerics  at  all  future  coronations — as  well 
as  the  extinction  ot  every  other  species  of  popish  trumpery,  which 
stoiids  in  the  way  ot  union  between  sensible  cliristians  of  all 
o’an^elical  denominations.  Then  shall  the  path  be  made  plain 
for  faithful  shepherds  of  every  living  church  under  heaven  to 
range  themselves,  with  one  heiu’t  and  one  mind,  under  the  cross 
of  their  High  Priest  and  Master;  who  will  send  them  out  into 
the  world,  with  new  vigour  for  its  conquest,  as  a  host  of  faithful 
soldiers,  ‘  looking  forth  in  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  fair  as 
*  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  anuy  with 
‘  Uaimers.* 


Art.  1.  First  Itrport  of  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Aborigines 

Society.  1838. 

‘2.  lieport  of  the  Select  Conitnittce  of  the  House  of  CmnmonSy  ap~ 
jyointed  to  inquire  info  the  State  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  in  Ihdtish 
Settlements  ;  I'eprintedy  trith  Comments  by  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society.  Ball.  1838. 

3.  Regulations  and  Public  Address  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Abori¬ 
gines  Protection  Society.  1837- 

^j^HE  Aborigines  Protection  Society  prefers  powerful  claims  to 
public  support.  It  has  existed  for  some  time,  though  as  yet 
but  little  known, — a  fact  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  prior 
occupation  of  philanthropists,  with  the  gigantic  evils  connected 
with  Colonial  Apprenticeship.  This  obstruction  is  now'  happily 
removed,  by  the  signal  success  with  w  hich  a  gracious  Providence 
has  crowned  the  labours  of  his  servants.  The  Colonial  bondsman 
is  at  length  invested  with  the  common  rights  of  manhoo<l,  and  his 
friends  are  consequently  free  to  direct  their  energies  to  some 
other  and  kindred  pursuit.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  to  indicate  what  that  pursuit  should  be,  and  shall  watch 
with  deep  solicitude  the  result  of  our  appeal.  The  Society  whose 
publications  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article,  re¬ 
quires  but  the  exertion  of  ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  its 
founders,  to  become  an  instrument  of  great  good ;  and  which, 
ha|>pily  for  the  cause  they  advocate,  is  relieved  from  the  difficulties 
commonly  attendant  on  the  machinery  of  important  undertakings 
during  their  early  years  of  struggle  and  trial.  This  W'e  say  is  most 
luippy,  inasmuch,  as  every  hour’s  delay  in  vindicating  that  cause,  is 
permitted  at  a  grievous  amount  of  suffiering,  and  a  frightful  sacri¬ 
fice  of  human  life.  This  society  is  designated  the  British  and 
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speeches  appeared  at  consmeraDie  lenj^tli,  witii  tlie  first  report  ver¬ 
batim,  in  the  ‘Sun’  newspaper  of  the  18th  of  May;  ami  tlie 
report  has  been  recently  republished.  The  title  of  the  society 
explains  its  objects,  which  is  sought  to  be  attained  by  collecting/  * 
information  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  upon  whatever  materially 
affects  uncivilized  tribes  of  men  in  their  intercourse  with  white 
people ;  and  by  making  that  information  known  to  the  public 
through  the  press;  or  to  the  government  and  parliament,  by  per¬ 
sonal  appeals,  whenever  redress  of  their  grievances,  or  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  laws  and  administrations  concerning  them  may  be 
needed.  The  correction  of  evils  that  now  opjiress  all  the  coloured 
races,  and  the  extension  of  benefits  now  conferred  ujion  any 
of  them,  constitute  the  business  of  this  society  so  far  as  its  in¬ 
fluence  can  be  carried ;  and  as  it  is  to  work  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  opinion,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that  if  wisely 
guided,  it  will  rapidly  and  steadily  obtain  general  favour.  This 
society,  indeed,  is  scarcely  new  to  the  public  even  in  form ;  and 
its  objects  have  long  been  under  the  serious  contemplation  of  so 
many  worthy  and  eminent  persons,  that,  with  prudent  activity, 
its  efforts  for  the  relief  of  uncivilized  millions,  now’  known 
to  besutfering  from  ages  of  ill-regulated  colonization,  will  excite  ge¬ 
neral  sympatliy;  and  it  will  not  fail  of  receivingfrom  the  least  expected 
(piarters  zealous  co-operation  in  every  well- conceived  measure, 
to  secure  those  millions  a  happier  future.  In  fact  the  time  is 
come,  w'hen  the  good  seed  sown  by  a  few  individuals  in  the  last 
century — not  to  go  back  to  a  more  remote  period — is  fiist  pro¬ 
ducing  rich  harvests.  One  of  these  harvests,  the  Abolition  of 
British  Colonial  Slavery^  is  almost  gathered  in ;  and  the  incom¬ 
parable  men  who  first  advocated  that  cause  ;  the  Granville  Sharpes 
4)t  Hritain,  and  the  llenezets  of  France  and  America ;  w’cre  (juite 
;is  t*arnest  protectors  of  the  free  coloured  races  as  they  were  de¬ 
termined  vindicators  of  freedom  for  negro  slaves.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  on  this  subject  the  same  spirit  is  abroad 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  prompted  the  puritjms  to 
raise  the  then  large  sum  of  £7000  by  parochial  collections  to 
found  the  New’  England  Company,*  for  the  instruction  of  Indians 
iimler  Eliot;  iind  that  spirit  is  now  a  hundredfold  more  intense, 
and  incomfwrably  more  ably  ynided. 


*  Mr.  llunie  lately  inovetl  in  (lie  lloiisc  of  Commons  for  tlie  aeconntsof 
tins  (sunpany  ;  and  lie  was  met  l»y  tlie  strange  assertion,  that  the  money  ilms 
raised  by  the  people  was  given  to  a  private  bodv,  which  owes  no  responsibility 
to  parliament. 
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'I'liis  advanced  i.tate  of  ofdiuoii  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the 
i*ohmred  races  should  be  well  understood,  in  onler  to  form  a 
sound  judgment  of  the  influence  which  the  Al)ori«;ines  Protection 
Society  \m\y  fort hwitk  exercise,  to  stop  the  carnay^e  now*  afflicting 
all  the  colonies  in  turn.  It  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  recapitu¬ 
late  a  few  leading  circumstances  which  show  the  society’s  advan- 
tiioreous  position  in  this  respect. 

riie  gigantic  work  of  aftolishhiy  neyro  shivvry  has  of  late 
absorbed  public  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  its  kindred  subject, 
justice  to  the  free-coloured  people  f  only  as  the  alndition  of  (he  since 
tradc^  preceded  that  of  slavery  in  British  colonies.  From  the 
tirsU  slavery  and  injustice  to  the  free  blacks  were  seen  to  be 
branches  of  one  wide  spread  evil,  oppression  sprinyimj  from  pre¬ 
judice  of  colour  ;  and  this  again,  a  mighty  branch  of  a  greater  evil, 
oppression  inflicted  by  the  slrony  upon  the  weak  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  and  throughout  the  whole  human  family  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  race.  Not  only  was  Granville  Sharpe  a  friend  to  the  free 
Oinai,  w  hilst  he  hazarded  an  estate  in  vindicating  at  law  the  rights 
of  the  slave  Somerset ;  and  not  only  did  that  admirable  man  by 
an  ap})eal  to  parliament,  stop  for  a  while  the  military  execution  of 
the  free  Caribbs  of  St.  Vincent’s,  whilst  he  wits  amongst  the  few’ 
tirst  founders  of  an  anti-slavery  committee — but  the  great  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  anti-.s7ttrrr^  cause  of  every  other  class  even  when 
lighting  the  particular  battle  of  the  slave,  also  took  up  the  larger 
ground  of  universal  justice  to  all  coloured  people.  In  1792,  Mr. 
Pitt  placed  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  true  light,  when 
he  declared  that  the  civilization  of  Africa  wiis  the  leading  feature 
of  tiie  question  and  he  gave  it  the  right  character  when  he  illus¬ 
trated  the  prospects  of  the  African  by  referring  to  the  ‘  savage  * 
manners  of  the  Britons  under  the  domination  of  Rome,  antici¬ 
pating  for  all  Africa,  a  future  career  of  calm  industry,  a  legitimate 
and  beneficial  commerce,  advancement  in  the  arts  and  philosophy, 
and  the  cheering  life  of  pure  religion,*  as  consecpiences  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Although  the  lawyers,  generally, 
were  adverse  to  abolition,  t  Bentham,  the  ally  of  W  ilberforce  in 
that  cause,  found  somewhat  later  in  the  sufferings  of  the 


*  On  tlic  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  April  2nd,  171^.  This  is  the  speeeli 
on  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  says, — ‘  Windliain,  who  bears  no  love  to  Pitt,  tells 
nie  that.  Pox  and  Grey  agreed  with  liiiii  in  thinking  I*itt’s  speech  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  displays  of  ehxpicnce  they  ever  heard.  For  the  la.^t 
twenty  minutes  he  really  seemed  to  be  in.‘!pired.  He  was  dilating  on  the 
future  pras'/urts  of  civiUzimj  Africa^  a  topic  trhivh  I  hud  suygrfded  to  him  in 
the  moruintj,' — Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  p.  .‘Utl. 

t  'I’lie  bar  were  all  against  us.  Fox  could  searcelv  prevent  Frskiiie  from 
making  a  set  speech  in  favour  of  the  lra<le.’ — ib.  vol.  i.  p.  21)3. 
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aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  from  convicts,  ^ 
most  powerful  argument  agiiinst  transportation,  when  tlie  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  (lay  subjected  tliose  aborigines,  along  with  the  negro 
Indians  and  all  other  native  tribes  to  a  common  system  of  op|>res- 
sion.  Men  of  letters  were  early  converts  to  the  better  oj>inions,* 
and  about  this  period,  Campbell,  a  brilliant  represenUitive  of  the 
poetical  genius  of  Britain,  then  in  the  youthful  freshness  of  his  great 
powers,  embraced  the  whole  eastern,  and  western,  and  southern 
W(»rld,  the  Hindoo,  the  Red  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Soiuli 
Si*a  Islander,  in  his  glorious  aspirations  after  better  times,  w  lien 
all  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  the  oppressed  coloured  tribes  shouhl 
cease.  In  1812,  the  transportation  committee  of  the  House  ef 
(.Commons,  with  llomilly  amongst  its  members,  appealed  warmly, 
although  in  vain,  on  behalf  of  the  cruelly  treated  Australians. 
Not  long  before,  sympathy  was  successfully  roused  by  a  do- 
eument  juiblished  in  an  English  newspaper  in  favour  of  the 
persecuted  yrcc  1  lottentots ;  and  in  1822,  Wilberforce,  in  the 
Kime  spirit  which  ever  guided  him,  stimulated  the  ministers  to 
extend  protection  to  that  people  as  well  as  to  the  slaves  of  South 
Africji;  and  so  to  save  them  at  once  from  oppression  and  barba¬ 
rism.  Still  more  recently  the  ciiuse  of  the  free  black,  and  brown, 
and  red  man,  somewhat  neglected,  but  never  forgotten  by  philan¬ 
thropists,  h;is  been  resumed  by  Mr.  Buxton,  a  leading  friend  to 
the  slave. 

Pending  such  somewhat  isolated,  and  often  casual  efforts  of  the 
Itiy  friends  of  the  free  coloured  tribes,  which,  however  prove,  that 
their  cause  was  far  from  being  entirely  lost  sight  of,  the  missionaries 
were  slowly,  but  unceasingly,  raising  up  defences  for  it  in  various 
colonies,  in  the  face  of  many  discouragements.  The  otheial 
authorities,  whom  they  watched,  were  for  the  most  part  jealous  ot 
them ;  and  the  portions  of  the  colonists  wliom  they  checked,  un¬ 
wisely  depreciated  and  opposed  them.  But  many  exceptions 
among  Imth  public  oHicers  and  colonists,  show  that  if  the  home 
government  will  be  im}>artial  and  active,  the  most  interested 
classes  may  be  expected  to  become  just.  The  regular  publication 
ot  missionary  reports  has  spread  the  knowledge  of  important  de¬ 
tails  with  success  among  their  steadily  increasing  bodiest  of  con¬ 
tributors,  of  whom  many  are  colonists. 


•  In  *  Honicc  \ValjM>lc’s  Letters,*  tliere  is  a  line  passai^e,  proving  that  lie 
felt  all  the  hornirs  of  negro  slavery  when  it  was  a  settled  thing  among  us.  and 
(Jnunjlle  Sharpe  had  seareely  hegun  his  labours  of  half  a  century. 

The  increase  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  facts: 

The  Ihiptist  Missionary  Society,  founded  in  1711-  Increase  in  11137 

The  l^»ndon  ditto  "  .litto*  ditto  1794  «litto  ditto  £71, 

The  Church  ditto  ilitto  <litto  ItlOO  ditto  ditto  /il4,0<X^ 

1  he  \N  eslcyan  ditto  ditto  remodelled  in  1015  ditto  ditto  f01,7''u 
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In  addition  to  tliese  special  demonstrations  of  interest,  the  sue- 
ct*sstnl  agitation  of  the  almlition  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery, 
has  raised  numerous  topics,  by  which  the  public  mind  has  be¬ 
come  familiarized  to  tlie  opinion  that  coloured  races  are  fully 
capiible  of  civilization  ;  a  hypothesis  to  which  ample  justice  has 
been  done  by  the  travellers  *  of  the  last  seventy  years  in  un¬ 
civilized  lands. 

These  things  show’,  that  the  Aborigim  s  Protection  Society  may 
rcjisonably  depend  upon  receivinjif  immediate  support,  through  the 
active  sympathy  of  a  large  and  eidightened  body, — men  ami 
women,  w  ho  will  come  to  this  branch  of  the  general  cause  tlie 
more  earnestly,  as  their  intelligence  and  zeal  will  have  been 
jirovcd  in  their  successful  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  slave.  There 
IS  proof,  also,  which  it  is  of  especial  importance  to  adduce,  that  such 
support  may  be  obtained  by  tlie  society  from  another  quarter, 
where  a  decided  change  in  favour  of  the  coloured  races  is  taking 
place.  This  is  occurring  amongst  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  countrymen  who  lire  in  the  act  of  becoming  colonists,  luid 
amongst  their  friends  at  home ;  and  the  change  is  of  special  im¬ 
portance,  inasmuch,  as  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  colonization 
IS  taking  a  character  in  a  great  measure  new’,  and  it  will  soon, 
probably,  be  conducted  upon  principles,  and  on  a  scale  calculated 
to  throw  even  our  owui  former  colonial  enterprises  into  the  shade. 
In  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  number  of  emigrants  has  in¬ 
creased  from  an  average  of  5000  a-year,  the  amount  during  the  ten 
first  years,  after  the  general  peace,  to  20,000  a-year,  during  the 
five  years,  ending  1831,  and  to  70,000  a-year  in  the  litst  five 
years ;  and  of  091,009,  w  ho  have  emigrated  in  the  last  thirteen 
years,  433,818  have  gone  in  the  last  six  years.*  This  inerease, 
too,  is  likely  to  prove  the  beginning  only  of  a  still  more  wonderful 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  colonial  emigrants.  A  great  future 
field,  Australia  east,  north,  w  est,  and  south  is  scarcely  yet  opened ; 
and  in  one  colony  tliere.  New  South  Wales,  the  provision  of  means 
of  emigration  in  the  sale  of  crow’ii  lands,  lias  already  in  five  years 
sprung  from  .1*13,000  to  £130,000  ])er  annum. 

M  ith  such  a  prospect  of  the  rapid  transfer  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  a  new  race  of  men,  it  is  a  consolatory  fact,  that 
these  prosperous  settlers  may  be  expected  to  go  forth  with  im¬ 
proved  sentiments  towards  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  the  soil. 
It  is  these  improved  sentiments,  and  the  measures  which  they 
have  dictated,  that  constitute  the  change  referred  to;  and  unde¬ 
niable  documents  attest  that  it  has  really  begun  to  take  place. 


*  Till*  names  of  Sparrnian,  Lc  Vailhint,  Harrow,  Thompson,  and  Pringle, 
ia  the  example  of  Soutli  Africa  alone,  will  readily  occur  to  Jill  readers  ot 
foreign  inivels,  in  proof  of  the  assertion  in  the  text. 

House  of  Commons  Papers,  for  liWtl,  No.  iWH. 
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The  first  improvements  to  be  met  with  in  modern  colonization 
on  this  head,  are  the  promises  made  in  favour  of  the  natives  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  new  colony  of  South  Australia,  'j'his 
has  l)een  followed  un  in  the  present  year  by  the  better  A///  for  colo¬ 
nizing  New  Zealand;  and  although  neither  the /^ro/w/m/ guarantees 
of  the  South  Australia  commissioners,  nor  the  New  Zealand  Asso¬ 
ciation's  specified  meiisures,  accomplish  so  much  as  the  safety  of  the 
aborigines  demands,  they  are  both  incomparably  superior  to  any 
scheme  of  colonization  ever  planned,  not  excepting  even  W  illiam 
Penn’s.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  they  leave  the  system  of 
the  colonial  office  at  an  unmehsurable  distance  behind.  For  ex- 
am|)lc,  no  attemj)t  has  been  made  in  either  case  to  change  our 
law,  which  prevents  the  natives  giving  evidence,  except  on  oath ; 
and  as  they  have  no  form  of  oath  in  their  oirn  laH\  they  can  never 
be  witnesses  in  our  courts — an  evil  which  daily  produces  ruinous 
effects  to  them  in  all  the  colonies.  Wliat  sort  of  a  chance  would  the 
people  of  Yorkshire  have  of  justice  in  courts  of  law,  and  conse- 
<|uently  of  advancement  in  civilization,  if  they  were  prohihited  to 
give  evidence  in  any  litigated  case?  Yet  all  the  natives  of 
Australia,  all  the  New  Zealanders,  all  the  Indians  of  Americti, 
and  all  the  South  Africans,  who  happen  not  to  be  Christians, — and 
among  them  the  converts  are  few — are  in  this  deplorable  case.  The 
report  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  notices  the  fact,  but 
the  Commons’  Committee  neglected  it. 


In  the  South  Australian  case,  provision  is  promised  for  ob¬ 
taining  land  from  the  natives  by  treaty ;  for  reserving  one-fifth  of 
it  for  their  use;  for  protecting  them  by  a  special  Jigent;  for 
making  their  subsistence  a  charge  on  the  new  colony;  for  instructing 
them ;  for  building  asylums  for  them;  and  for  takingmeans  to  teac^i 
them  habits  of  industry.  The  New  Zealand  bill  besides  securing 
most  of  these  points,  has  a  provision  of  great  importance  for  the  rela¬ 
tive  comfort  and  respectability  of  the  native  chiefs  during  their 
difficult  progress  towards  civilization.  Pefore  colonies  were  con¬ 
templated  tor  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  government 
had  the  sole  administration  of  this  department,  without  atfording,  to 
the  hist  moment  the  most  insignificant  means  for  civilising  the  na- 
tives.  How  little,  indeed,  the  government  luis  shared  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  is  demonstrated  by  the  ca'^c 
of  all  the  eolonies  in  Australia,  where  official  power  is  complete,  and 
popular  control  a  nullity.  Nevertheless  at  the  Swan  River 
th»wn  to  almost  the  last  intelligence,  the  most  atrocious  disregtird 
ot  the  rights  of  humanity  was  proclaimed  in  the  government 
orders  and  the  new  settlement  of  1838,  is  founded  near  Melville 
Island  without  a  single  legislative  guarantee  in  favour  of  the 
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natives,  whose  remcmbnince  of  our  former  oi*cu|>iition  of  their 
country  is  replete  witli  imau^es  of  horror/ 

The  cause  of  the  improvement  in  the  South  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  cases,  is,  that  private  parties  have,  in  a  ^reat  decree, 
cau{{ht  the  jj^ood  spirit  of  the  times,  whilst  the  Ministers  of  the 
crown  have  adhered  to  former  prejudices,  unless  when  particular 
influences  compelled  a  change.  It  may,  therefore,  he  asserted  wdth 
truth,  that  the  parties  to  such  colonies,  abroad  and  at  home,  are 
likely  to  become  valuable  administrators  of  any  yood  new  system 
that  way  he  devised  in  favour  of  the  aborigines. 

In  this  stiite  of  the  question,  it  is  obvious  that  a  society  spe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  its  discussion,  and  to  the  coloured  tribes  in  and 
near  the  colonies,  has  taken  upon  itself  what  will  justly  be  held 
to  be  a  ^rave  trust,  for  the  due  discharge  of  which  a  solemn  ao* 
count  w  ill  be  re([uired ;  and  so  far  from  meeting  with  lukewarm¬ 
ness  in  the  public,  the  Society  is  exposed  to  some  hazard  of  dis¬ 
appointing  not  only  the  siintruine,  but  even  the  calmest  friends  of 
the  cause  which  its  members  have  voluntarily  put  themselves  for¬ 
ward  to  defend.  The  religious  and  scientific  public  have  already 
acquired  a  large  acquaintance  w  ith  the  subject ;  and  the  men  of 
business  begin  to  undersUind  it.  They  who  maintain  that  it  is 
tlie  destiny  of  coloured  to  be  destroyed  by  white  people,  have 
lost  the  power  they  once  had  of  stifling  the  common  principles  of 
justice,  so  as  to  realize  their  theory  by  making  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  races  destructive  to  the  weaker.  Assuredly, 
then,  the  expectation  that  something  can  be  speedily  effected  to 
carry  those  common  principles  of  justice  into  practice  is  general 
and  strong;  and  the  knowledge  of  all  who  publicly  advocate  this 
weighty  cause  ought  to  be  proportionably  accurate  and  extensive; 
their  minds  free  from  any  undue  bias;  and  their  activity  un¬ 
wearied  in  order  successfully  to  meet  its  great  difficulties. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  documents  published  by  the  Society 
will  show  in  what  degree  it  is  likely  to  accomplish  the  task  it  has 
undertaken. 

In  the  first  })lace,  its  general  scheme  is  admirable.  To  become 
exjictly  acquainted  with  the  truth  as  to  what  is  doing  in  the 
colonies,  and  wherever  civilized  men  are  in  communication  w'ith 
the  uncivilized;  and  to  make  the  truth  public,  would  alone  go  far 
tow’ards  remedying  nine-tenths  of  the  errors  committed  and 
w  rongs  done  there.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  late  Anniversary, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hiniiey,  said  w'ell,  in  reference  to  this  leading 
f^cature  of  the  Society’s  proceedings,  that  it  was  of  paramount 
iniporUiuce  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  home  and  colonial  proceedings 
hy  which  the  happiness  and  interest  of  the  Aborigines  are 
affected,  and  so,  to  carry  the  power  of  public  opinion  abroad. 


•  Sec  ‘  Voyage  Round  tfie  Worl(f,’  by  lb.  W  ilson,  IHa.'i. 
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'I'ho  report  too  insists  witii  lionest  energy  on  the  ill  consptjueyice  of 
farts  Iteing  note  concealed,  or  coloured  by  interested  parties  in  and 
out  of  the  (jircernment.  Hence,  it  adds  truly,  the  existence  of  that 
apathy  in  the  public  mind,  which  could  not  prevail  if  the  publicity 
were  allowed,  that  ought  never  to  be  denied.  An  extensive  cor¬ 
respondence  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  personal  coininunica- 
tion  in  London  with  people  of  colour,  and  others  who  have  visited 
uncivilized  tribes,  toi^ether  with  the  legislative  proceedings  which 
inav  he  adopted,  will  soon  supply  a  mass  of  valuable  materials, 
which  it  seems  a  jiart  of  the  Society’s  plan  to  publish  in  various 
forms.  Such  publications  in  a  regular  Journal,  will  be  looked  for 
with  anxiety  by  all  who  know  how  indispens;d)le  it  is  to  have 
correct  and  full  information,  (ptick  enough  uf)on  the  occurrence  of 
remote  events  to  obtain  general  attention  whilst  their  interest  is 
urgent,  and  before  an  erroneous  course  of  policy  has  been  adopted 
by  the  government  in  conserpunce  of  the  PUBLIC  being  ignorant 
of  facts,  Wiien  the  public  shall  be  regularly  informed  of  what 
is  reported  to  the  ;^overnment,  there  will  be  a  far  better  prospect 
than  at  present,  that  the  measures  of  our  rulers  will  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  sound  principles,  and  be  justified  by  the  real  state  of 
colonial  afiairs.  Curious,  and  scarcely  credible  facts  to  confirm 
these  remarks,  are  disclosed  in  the  first  three  pauses  of  the 
very  last  parliamentary  volume  of  papers  on  South  Africa. 
By  the  House  of  Commons’  papers  for  1837,  No.  503,  pp.  I — 3, 
it  appears  in  Lord  (ileneljif’s  own  despatch,  dated  March, 
183(>,  that  on  a  frontier  which  has  ^iven  rise  to  «ts  much  discus¬ 
sion  as  that  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  namely,  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  of  (tood  Hope,  there  are  ‘  numerous 
‘  settlements,  of  the  existence  of  which,’  the  Secretary  of  State 
says,  ‘  HK  WAS  not  apimiized;  ’  although  it  appears  that  some  of 
them  were  included  in  a  ret^ular  ma^^istracy  so  lon^  a^o  as  the 
year  1813,  and  others  of  them  were  expressly  sanctioned  by 
tiespatches  from  Downin^-street.  Yet  the  destruction  of  these 
settlements  wits  ordered  in  the  famous  despatch  of  the  2(itli  of 
December,  1835,  whicli  is  the  subject  of  panejj^yric  from  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  ;  and  in  other  points  the  ])raise  is 
merited.  Mere  accident  only,  sjived  the  colony  from  the  in¬ 
describable  embarrassments  which  such  an  order,  arrivinjj^  in 
South  Africa  at  such  a  conjuncture,  must  have  occasioned.  A  new 
i«;overnor  happened  to  be  in  London,  whose  previous  local  ex])C- 
rience,  and  attentive  reading  of  despatches  in  the  colonial 
OFFICE,  enabled  him  to  tj;ive  la)rd  Cileneluf  intelliji^ence,  thehear- 
iui^  of  which  must  have  made  his  ears  tintjlc.  Counter-orders 
were  accordingly  sent  off,  and  with  characteristic  carelessness,  to 
correct  the  mischief  it  possible.  But  the  warning  was  <^ivcn  in 
vain  as  to  a  most  important  part  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Stocken- 
strom,  the  C»overnor,  who  wiis  in  London,  to  refer  the  Secretary  ot 
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State  to  ‘a  despatch  from  the  Colonial  ottice,*  seriously  and  not 
siircastieally  mentions  his  own  ‘attempt,*  in  1834,  to  awiiken  the 
iTovernment  to  the  alarminy^  condition  of  the  interior,  in  const*- 
(pionce  of  the  emij^ration  of  Cape  colonists ;  and  now  a^in  in 
1830,  as  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  others  had  done 
before,*  he  points  out  their  probable  collision  with  the  natives, 
which  it  wJis  fearful  to  coyifemplafe.  Hut  the  jrovernment  was 
not  to  he  awakened,  and  in  1837  and  1838,  the  storm  has  burst 
with  awful  fury  over  the  devoted  land.+  The  printinc^  such 
despatches  sj)ecdily  after  their  heinu:  written  would  cjuise  them 
to  he  read  more  profitably ;  and  the  Ahorijrines  Protection  Society 
will  deserve  general  su})port  if  it  execute  its  plan  of  giving  us 
‘cheap  publications’  on  this  branch  of  colonial  affairs. 

On  another  ca})ital  point  the  Society  is  right,  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  wise  aiid  valuable  declaration  in  favour  of  Hritish 
colonization — not  indeed  as  now  managed,  but  such  as  it  may  be¬ 
come.  ‘  It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  founded  rather  on  experience,’ 
says  the  Report,  ‘than  on  any  essential  principle  in  the  nature  of 
‘the  case,  that  the  coloured  races  must  inevitably  perish  as 
‘  civilization  and  Christianity  advance.  Whatever  past  facts  may 
‘  he,  and  umpiestionably  they  are  painful  enough,  they  are  not 
‘evidence  that  no  better  scheme  of  colonization  can  be  foumi 
‘  compatible  with  the  sjifety  and  improvement  of  the  Aborigines. 

‘  We  cannot  admit  the  doctrine  that  the  establishment  of  a 
‘  civilized  community  in  the  neighbourhood  of  uncivilized  tribes, 

‘  must  be  injurious  to  the  latter,  without  supposing  something 
‘extremely  (lefective  and  improper  in  the  regulations  and  princi- 
‘ples  of  the  former.  Let  these  be  cohuected,  and  the  evils 
‘  Ml's  r  BE  DIMINISHED.’ 

The  announcement  of  this  opinion  is  important  at  the  present 
moment,  when  two  parties  are  in  conflict  on  the  subject ;  and 
a  declaration  in  favour  of  Hritish  colonization  under  a  new  system^ 
by  this  Innly,  of  which  Mr.  Fowel  Huxton  is  President,  is 
the  more  sjitisfactory,  as  the  contrary  doctrine  was  pro- 
pounded  last  yeiir  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com  * 
inons,  of  which  the  same  gentleman  was  chairman.  'Phe  Society’s 
sounder  view  of  the  matter  is  in  accordance  with  a  previous  report 
of  the  same  committee  in  1836,  which  resolves  that  the  old 
‘system*  of  government  as  to  the  Aborigines  rc*quircd  reform, 
and  that  its  reform  wits  not  difficult.  In  the  Second  Report, 


*  K.  (t.  Philip’s  Kescarches,  18215 ;  and  Bannister’s  Ifiiinane  IVdicy,  H580. 

4  In  the  first  hattle,  the  emigrants  lost  more  than  forty  ])eople,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  more  than  natives.  In  the  l.'ist  they  lost  278  people.  The  niiin- 
hers  of  the  natives  killed  is  not  reported:  3IK)  white  women  and  rhildn  n 
have  been  killed,  and  the  w'ar  is  now'  carrying  on  with  the  utmost  fury. 
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that  of  1837,  there  was  a  mysterious  ahandomneiit  of  the  right 
impression  of  I83(i;  an  impression  made  by  tlie  examination  of 
witnesses  during  two  Sessions  of  Parliament,  and  justitied  hy 
the  evidence  taken  in  the  third  session,  Jis  to  the  desirableness 
and  facility  of  a  reform  of  the  bad  system.  The  effect  of 
this  abandonment  and  reaction  was,  that  the  Colonial  office, 
where  that  bad  system  is  fostered,  has  hitherto  escaped  the  radi¬ 
cal  correction  without  which  all  efforts  to  protect  and  improve  the 
Aborigines  in  and  near  our  colonies,  will  be  vain.  At  the  Anni- 
verstiry.  Sir  Edward  Cullen  Smith,  responded  satisfactorily 
to  the  opinions  thus  exj)ressed  in  the  Report,  and  strongly 
maintained  that  as  ‘colonization  wrongly  conducted  was  a  great 
‘curse,  so  rightly  conducted  it  would  confer  great  blessings  on  a 
‘country;’  and  there  can  be  no  doulit  that  to  turn  the  curse  to  a 
blessing  there  is  now  wanted  in  our  administration  of  what 
concerns  independent  coloured  people  the  same  ‘  new  principles 
and  new  machinery,*  which  ^ir.  Clarkson  has  called  for  in  an 
^analogous  case.  ‘  It  is  idle,*  says  he  most  justly^  ‘to  talk  of  pro- 
‘  tection,  or  redress  of  grievances  in  a  slave  colony,  unless  you 
‘act  on  new  principles.  'Phere  ought  to  have  been  a  code  of 
‘  laws  framed  expressly  in  behalf  of  the  Coolies  before  the  order 
‘  in  council  was  sent  out,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  be  .acted  upon  as 
‘soon  as  they  should  have  set  foot  in  Guiana.  There  should 
‘  also  have  been  set  up  some  mw  machinery  for  the  more  iinpar- 
‘ tial  distribution  of  Justice.’ — (Letter  from  Thomas  Clarkson  to 
Lord  Hrougham,  on  the  New  British  Slave  Trade,  May  20, 
1838:  Commentator,  No.  IX.,  p.  197.) 

The  new  system^  thus  indispensable  to  the  reform  of  coloniza¬ 
tion,  would  have  been  a  natural  residt  of  the  labours  of  the 


C'ominons*  Committee  appointed  in  1S3.5  to  in(|uire  into  the  state 
ot  the  Aborigines  in  and  near  British  settlements.  The  Society  ot 
which  we  speak  considers  that  ‘one  principal  reason  that  no  import- 
‘  ant  pnictical  measure  of  a  legislative  character  ’  has  been  pro¬ 
posed,  is  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buxton  from  Parliament;  and  its 


Report  contains  only  a  few  recommendations  on  the  subject, 
stating  that,  although  a  general  measure  is  needed,  ‘  the  Society, 
‘aw'are  ot  its  iiKignitude  and  difficulty,  only  ventures  to  call  to  it 
‘  the  attention  of  the.  (Government  and  legislature,  without  at- 
*  tempting  todniw  a  Bill.* 

L(K)king,  however,  to  the  names  on  the  Society’s  Committee, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 


considering  that  scarcely  a  ship  reaches  h'ngland  from  the  countries 
within  the  Society’s  range,  without  intelligence  of  some  sanguinary 
events,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  a  Bill  has  not  been  pre- 
stmted  in  the  present  Session  by  some  of  those  able  members.  Hr. 
laishington,  Mr.  C.  Lushington,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Hindley,  and 
Mr.  Pease,  form  a  list  not  to  be  matched  in  any  former  parlia- 
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ment  for  enlightened  treedom  trom  legjd,  civil  and  religious  pre¬ 
judices,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  tlie  legal  .  ability  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  task.  If  all  these  gentlemen  are  too  much 
occupied  with  other  enpgements  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  in 
this  form,  it  must  not  W  forgotten  that  parliamentary*  leaders 
will  never  be  wanting  if  good  matter  be  well  prepared,  and  duly 
pressed  out  of  doors.  It  may  therelore  be  suggested  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  Society,  that  the  remainder  of  the  present  year  can¬ 
not  be  more  profitably  employed  by  its  Committee,  than  in  prepar¬ 
ing  materials  for  resolutions,  for  public  meetings,  and  for  petitions 
to  parliament  and  the  queen,  to  serve  as  introductions  to  a  new 
system,  and  particularly  as  the  basis  of  a  new  law  ;  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  of  doubt,  that  the  Society's  Journal,  or 
the  cheap  publications  which  its  Report  mentions,  might  in  the 
six  months  to  come  before  parliament  meets  again,  be  filled  with 
matter  from  every  region  under  the  sun  where  Rritish  rule 
extends,  to  justify  and  ex|)lain,  the  kind  of  system  for  which 
men  of  all  parties  now  call.  Such  petitions  well  supported, 
would  probably  bring  the  Society  usefully  and  honourably 
through  the  ParliamenUiry  Session  of  18.39. 

The  subject  of  a  new  code  is  intimately  connected  with  ‘  the 
*  llejHjrt  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Almriginal  Triltcs^ 
^re-printed  with  connnents,'  by  the  Society;  and  it  is  not  foreign 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  code  to  announce,  that  the  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  liave 
offered  a  prize  of  £50,  given  by  one  of  their  members,  for  the 
best  Essay  on  the  present  state  of  the  uncivilized  and  defenceless 
tribes ;  on  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  diminution  of  their 
miinhers,  and  to  their  debased  condition ;  and  on  the  best  means 
of  protecting  them,  and  of  promoting  their  advancement.  A 
motto  is  to  be  attached  to  each  Essay.  A  letter,  enclosing  the 
name  of  the  Author,  and  indorsed  with  the  motto,  must  also  be 
forwarded,  and  will  be  returned  unopened  to  the  unsuccessful 
candidates.  The  Essays  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  No.  I, 
Bloomfield-street,  must  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  3 1st  of 
December,  1838. 

Frc(]^uent  occasions  will  offer  themselves  for  the  discussion  of 
the  various  important  topics  which  come  w  ithin  the  range  of  this 
Society’s  labours;  such  for  example,  as  treaties  with  Aboriginal 
tribes,  colonization  upon  improved  principles,  and  Colonial 
government  in  South  Africa,  tis  to  all  which,  the  Society  has  re- 


•  We  happen  to  know  that  the  subject  of  a  general  law  in  behalf  of  the 
Ahorijpncs  has  been  brought  formally  under  the  consideration  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  unconnected  with  this  Society. 

VOL.  IV.  B  B 
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corded  in  its  ‘comments  ’  an  entirely  different  opinion  from  tliat 
declared  in  the  Report  of  the  ParliamenUiry  Committee  of  1S37. 

These  comments  as  far  its  they  are  made  in  an  independent 
spirit;  but  while  they  charge  ‘abruptness  of  conclusion'  upon 
tfie  Parliamentary  Committee,  themselves  also  fall  singularly 
short  of  the  full  merits  of  the  case,  as  established  by  oral  evi¬ 
dence,  by  late  official  papers,  and  by  clear  colonial  history.  The 
Society's  Report  goes  beyond  this  fault  of  omission.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  whilst  all  parties  are  agreed  that  the  results  of  our  existing 
system  of  colonization  has  been  destructive  to  the  Aborigines, 
and  no  man  doubts  but  that  the  Home  administration  has  long 
been  g^uilty  of  persevering  in  that  system  against  daily  experience 
of  its  inicpiity,  the  general  inference  from  all  the  Society’s  docu¬ 
ments  taken  together,  as  much  as  from  the  Report  of  the  Parlia- 
menUiry  Committee,  is  that  reform  in  the  government  itself  is  not 
needed.  Roth  seem  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Colonial 
office; — than  which  disposition,  there  could  not  perhaj)S  be  con¬ 
ceived  one  more  fatal  to  the  great  objects  involved  in  the  question. 
A  wiser  spirit  may  be  framed  by  a  consideration  of  the  truths 
declared  in  the  following  remarks  from  Mr.  Ilowitt’s  able  work  ou 
Colonization,  which  we  hope  shortly  to  introduce  to  our  readers. 

‘  We  have  now  followed  the  Kuropoans  to  every  region  of  the  j'lobe, 
and  stH'n  them  planting  colonies  and  peopling  new  lands,  and  every 
where  we  have  found  them  the  same — a  lawless  and  domineering  race, 
seizing  on  the  earth  as  if  they  were  the  first-born  of  the  creation,  hav¬ 
ing  a  presumptive  right  to  murder  and  disj)ossess  all  other  people.  For 
more  than  three  centuries  we  have  glanced  back  at  them  in  their 
course,  and  every  where  they  have  had  the  A\’ord  of  (iod  in  their 

mouth,  and  the  deeds  of  darkness  in  their  hand .  !Many  are 

the  evils  that  are  done  under  the  sun  ;  but  there  is  and  can  be  no  evil 
like  that  monstrous  and  earth-encompassing  evil,  which  the  Europeans 
have  committed  against  the  Alnirigines  of  every  country  in  which  they 
have  settled.  And  in  what  country  have  they  not  settled  ?  It  is  often 
said  as  a  very  pretty  speech,  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  dominitnis 
of  our  youthful  queen ;  but  who  dares  to  tell  us  the  more  horrible 
truth,  that  it  never  sets  on  the  scenes  of  our  injustice  and  oppressions ! 

.  For  more  than  three  centuries,  and  down  to  the  very  last 

hour,  as  this  volume  testifies,  has  this  system,  stupid  as  it  is  wicked, 

bi'en  going  on.  Thank  G(h1,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  appears  at  last ! 

*  *  *  m 

*  The  cause  of  the  Aborigines  is  the  cause  of  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  the  globe.  It  is  therefore  with  })leasure  that  I  have  seen 
the  Alntrigines  Protection  Society  raise  its  head  amongst  the  many 
noble  Societies  for  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  and  the  elevation  of  hu¬ 
manity,  that  adorn  this  country.  Such  a  Society  must  become  one  of 
the  most  active  and  powerful  agents  of  univ'ersal  justice :  it  must  be 
thatf  or  nothing^ — for  the  evil  which  it  has  to  put  d(»wn  is  tyrannous 
and  strong  l)eyond  all  others.  It  cannot  fail  without  the  deepest  dis- 
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grace  to  tlie  nation — for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  its  Christian  zeal, 
and  its  commercial  interests,  are  all  hound  up  with  it.  Where  are 
we  to  look  for  a  guarantee  for  the  removal  of  the  foulest  stains  on 
humanity  and  the  Christian  name  ?  Our  government  may  l)e  well 
disposed  to  adopt  juster  measures  ;  but  s^ovemmntts  are  not  yet  formed 
on  those  principles,  and  with  those  views,  that  will  warrant  us  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  them* 


Art.  VIII.  Strike  but  Hear:  a  Correspondence  between  the  Compiler 
of  ‘  What  ?  and  who  says  it  ?'  and  the  Editor  of  the  Christian 
Observer,  With  a  Dedication  to  the  Conductors  of  thatVVt>rk.  By 
John  Skarch.  8vo.  ])p.  G4.  London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

^IIE  editor  of  the  ‘  Christian  Observer,*  has  lately  been 
making  a  dead  set  at  the  ‘  Eclectic  lie  view.*  His  right  to 
do  this  is  undoubted;  the  taste  and  teni|)er  displayed  in  it 
are,  perhaps,  questionable;  its  power  to  injure  us  is  not  very  appa¬ 
rent.  In  the  present  article,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  reply  to  tlie 
attack  of  our  contemporary.  We  merely  purpose  showing,  that  he 
has  committed  one  or  two  not  unimporUint  mistakes ;  and  that  as 
to  our  silence,  he  and  his  friends  the  other  ‘conductors  of  the 
Christian  Observer*  are  the  last  persons  that  ought  to  complain. 

We  have  only  at  hand  the  July  and  August  numbers  of  the 
‘  Observer* — from  the  first,  we  learn  that  the  editor  attacked  us 
in  January,  an  extract  from  his  article  being  given.  In  that 
extract  in  advancing  to  his  denunciation  of  the  ‘  Eclectic,’  he 
selects  three  names  from  the  list  of  more  than  thirty  gentlemen 
who  promised  us  literary  contributions  when  we  entered  on  our 
labours — these  are.  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  \'aughan,  and  Mr.  Binney. 
Those  gentleman  are  thus  associated  in  the  minds  of  his  readers 
with  what  he  is  pleased  to  condemn.  In  the  remarks,  with  which 
this  extract  of  January  is  accompanied  in  Jidy,  Dr.  Vaughan, 
Dr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Binney  again  figure,  and  a  readiness  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  if  they  will  ‘  disclaim  the  doctrines  which  pass  under 
‘their  names  as  Eclectic  co-operators,  their  disclaimer  will  be 
‘gladly  inserted.’  This  offer  w^as  mcide,  especially,  to  Dr. 
^aughan,  his  n«ame  having  occasioned  the  July  paper,  but  w'as,  of 
course,  common  to  the  others  who  with  him  had  atUuned  to  the 
honour  of  ‘  the  first  three.*  Our  friend  Dr.  Smith  writes,  disap¬ 
proving  of  what  the  ‘  Observer*  had  given,  expressing  his  per¬ 
suasion,  however,  that  the  context  would  no  doubt  be  found  greatly 
to  modify  it,  and  speaking  of  our  w’^ork  in  a  most  handsome  and 
honourable  manner.  Instantly  after  this.  Dr.  Vaughan  and  Mr. 
.  Binney,  and  all  whom  they  are  supposed  to  represent,  are  called 
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up  and  required  to  do  likewise.  Dr.  Smith  bein^  approved  as  far  as 
he  g^oes,  and  the  wish  bein^  expressed  that  ‘  all  the  other  jj;entle- 
‘  men  whom  the  editor  of  the  ‘  rk’lectic  *  is  authorized  to  announce 
‘as  contributors  to  his  paj^es,  Dr.  Vau«;han  and  Mr.  Binney 
‘amon^the  number,  would  unite  in  the  disclaimer.* 

In  j(ivin<^  the  above  sUitement,  we  have  thrown  out  everythinjr 
but  the  naked  facts  connected  with  our  three  friends,  bt*eause,  it  is  in 
relation  to  them,  and  not  to  the  particulars  of  the  attack  made  on 
the  ‘  Eclectic,*  that  we  intend  at  present  to  speak. 

It  really  strikes  us  as  very  sinii^ular,  that  these  three  names 
should  have  been  selected  by  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Christian 
‘Observer,*  as  we  have  shown  they  are.  Dr.  Xaui^han  has 
a^iin  and  aji^ain  been  abused  by  him  for  his  connexion  with  the 
‘Ecclesiastical  Knowledjj^e  Society* — his  sanctioning;,  by  his  secre¬ 
taryship,  all  the  virulence  of  its  ])ublications ;  Dr.  Smith  has 
been  atUicked  not  only  by  the  ‘Observer*  but  by  Chuich 
publications  generally?  for  his  advocacy  of  ultra-dissentinu;  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  his  horrible  crime  of  supporting  Mr.  Hume;  as  for  Mr. 
llinney,  every  one  knows  that  no  ima^e  or  epithet  has  been  spared 
to  depict  or  express  his  supposed  rancour  and  savaij^eness.  ‘  The 
Wei^h-house  corrosive  sublimate,’  was  the  ‘  C’hristian  Observer’s’ 
own  figure.  Other  editors  described  him  both  as  ‘  bellowini]; 
‘blasphemy,’  and  ‘  roaring;  after  blood.*  Hardly  any  three  men 
have  been  so  spoken  ai>;:iinst  asthese  very  three.  C’ertaiid  y,  if  we  omit 
Dr.  V  au^han,  no  two  men  are  so  thoroujjjhly  disliked  and  ill  thou<i;ht 
of  by  church  people  as  Dr.  Smith  and  ^Ir.  Ibnney.  If  half  that  has 
been  sjiid  of  them  in  church  publications,  be  true;  if  the  one-tenth  of 
what  has  been  asserted  of  the  latter  be  believed — w  hy  should  they, 
either  or  any  of  them,  the  last  one  especially,  be  called  upon  to 
disclaim  the  intemperance  of  the  ‘  Eclectic  ?’  What  earthly  im¬ 
portance  can  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Observer  *  be  snpj)osed  to  attach 
to  their  patronauje  or  disclaimer  of  any  tiling  ?  Surely,  it  would 
have  been  more  consistent  to  have  selected  other  names  from  our 
list — the  names  of  ‘  pious  *  not  ‘  political  ’  dissenters,  and  to  have 
attributed  at  once,  every  thinjj;  in  our  work  that  could  possibly  be 
calle«l  by  a  bad  word,  to  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  \  aughan,  Mr.  Dinney — 
Mr.  Dinnev,  Dr.  \  aughan.  Dr.  Smith. 

This  is  not  all — these  gentlemen  are  spoken  of  in  a  way  that 
we  never  spoke  of  them ;  they  are  sfutiionsit/  represented  by  the 
‘  Observer  ’  as  it  connected  w’ith  the  actual  conducting  of  our  work 
— as  if  they  were  members  of  a  body,  that  met  monthly  at  the 
printers  or  publishers,  or  elsew  here — gave  their  advice  and  voice 
in  this  matter  and  in  that — rejecting  one  article,  approving  another, 
and  sharing  the  responsibility  of  every  paper  and  of  every  page. 
Dr.  \  aughaii  is  spoken  of  as  one  ‘  responsible  as  a  director  ot  the 
‘  Eclectic  Review’,’  and  asked  to  reconcile  ‘  his  corporate  advice 
‘in  his  ‘  Eclectic  *  rapacity  with  his  personal.’  He  is  asked, 
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whether  he  has  ‘  disclaimed  his  partnership  in  the  publication  ;* 
«  his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  offensive  passiitres/  is  another 
phrase.  Expressions  of  similar  import  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  articles  referred  to  and  bearing  on  the  other 


names. 

Now,  all  this  is  adapted  to  convey  a  directly  false  and  erroneous 
impression.  We  called  upon  or  wrote  to  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  we  published,  and  obtained  their  promises  of  individual 
support,  but  they  have,  separately  or  combined,  no  connexion 
with  the  mannijement  of  the  work;— they  are  not  a  board  of  direc- 
(fffs, — they  are  not  a  committee  of  conductors — they  are  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  held  rcsfxmsihle  in  ^  a  corporate  capacitij  *  for  every 
tiling  in  it.  The  editor  of  the  ‘  Observer’ must  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  official  conductors  of  a  work,  and  the  ‘contri- 


‘butors  to  its  pa;j^es.*  The  late  editor  of  the  ‘  Eclectic,*  in  his 


•  partiuii^  address  (.Fanuary  1837),  says,  ‘it  will  be ‘(ratifyinjr  to  him 
‘still  to  be  a  contributor  to  the  Review,  thousi^h  no  longer  en;ipdf^ed 
‘in  its  tnajiapement,^  The  distinction  is  clearly  drawn,  and  the  (lif- 


ference  in  the  two  cases  apparent.  Let  any  person  reft*r  to  our 
own  address  ( February,  1837),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  ad¬ 


dress  of  an  editor,  not  that  of  a  numbeT  of  associated  ‘conductors;* 


then  let  him  turn  to  the  address  of  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Observer,* 


ill  which,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  he  announced  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  series,  and  let  liirn  mark  the  difference; — there  the 


verv  first  words  are  ‘Me  coNorcroKs  of  the  ‘Christian  Ob¬ 


server*  announce  to  tiieiii  friends,’  and  there  is  throughout  the 
whole  document  the  recognition  of  a  number  of  persons  united 
together  in  the  actual  and  official  manageinent  of  the  work — 
gentlemen  who  in  every  sense  of  the  word  conduct  it — who  de¬ 
termine  what  is  to  be  inserted,  and  what  not,  and  thus  share  the 
responsibility  of  all  and  every  thing  that  appears  in  its  pages,  or  is 
done  by,  or  in  the  name  of,  their  agent — the  editor. 

\\  e  have  no  wish  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  sanction  and 
support  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we  published  ;  nor  to 
deny  that  we  derive  advantage  from  their  ap|H*aring  ‘as  contri- 
‘  butors  to  our  pages nor  to  assert  that  they  have  not  a  stake 
in  the  genend  character  and  conduct  of  our  work.  Our  ob¬ 
ject  is  simply  to  state  the  real  fact,  in  ojiposiiion  to  the  studious 
and  systematic  insinuation  by  the  ‘  Observer’  ot  wdiat  is  not  the  fact. 
Our  friends  are  responsible  each  only  for  his  own  papers;  they  give 
no  ‘corporate  advice,’  and  have  no  existence  or  ‘responsibility  as 
*  directors,^  They  even  differ  in  some  things  among  themselves 
and  from  us,  though  w'e  agree  in  the  greatest  and  most  important 
principles.  So  long,  as  they  approve,  on  the  irholcy  our  labours,  and 
continue  their  contributions  to  our  work,  we  shall  feel  sustained, 
and  the  public  may  feel  confident.  They  have  a  right,  however, 
to  M'arn  us  if  w'e  do  what  they  are  compelled  to  question ;  if 
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charires  were  made  against  us  involving  our  official  iute«;rity,  they 
wouul  he  right  in  iuvcstijjpating  their  proofs;  and,  tliouj^h  they  are 
not  themselves  the  conductors  of  the  work,  and  not,  therefore, 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  editorial  department,  if  that  de^ 
partment  was  to  he  proved  to  he  characterized  hy  every  thiiiir 
mean,  creeping,  and  crafty,  they  w  ould  he  justified,  from  respect 
to  themselves,  in  telling  the  public  that  they  should  cease  to  c<mi- 
tribute  to  a  w  ork  w  hose  management  w  as  distinguished  hy  w  hat 
could  not  he  sanctioned  without  dishonour. 

While  w'e  thus  admit  that  even  the  ‘contributors’  to  a  work,  have 
an  interest  in  the  spirit  and  principles  that  preside  over  its 
management:  we,  of  course,  fully  concur  w  ith  what  is  so  repeatedly 
obtruded  in  the  language  of  the  ‘  Observer,’ that  a  ‘corporate’ 
hcnly,  hy  w  hose  ‘  advice  ’  that  management  is  actually  carried  on, 
shares,  in  the  fullest  sense,  responsibility  with  the  editor.  If  lie 
is  honourable  and  honoured,  they  are  exalted  with  him ;  if  he  is 
proved  delimpient,  they  must  share  in  his  disgrace.  1  ^et  us  see,  then, 
what  John  Search  siiys,  of  and  to,  the  editor  and  conductors  of  the 
‘  Christian  Observer.*  The  pamphlet  before  us  consists,  as  its  title 
announces,  of  a  correspondence  w  ith  the  one,  and  a  dedication  to 
the  other. 


It  is  impossible  for  us  to  convey,  in  a  brief  article,  any 
thing  like  an  adecpiate  idea  of  the  humiliating  condition,  in  which 
the  editor  of  the  ‘Observer’  appears  in  this  pamphlet;  he 
falls  into  it  through  a  numher  of  apparently  little  circum¬ 
stances,  which  can  only  he  understood  hy  carefully  reading  the 
whole  correspondence.  Little  things  show  the  character.  For 
a  man  to  he  able  to  do,  w  hat  it  is  here  showm  the  Observer  did, 


he  must  have  lost,  by  the  habit  of  wrong-doing,  the  perception  ot 
its  evil,  and  the  sensiliility  which  w’ould  have  taught  him  when  he 
approached  it.  Some  men  commit  sin  without  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  it  is  sin ;  a  circumstance  that  may  palliate  a  particular 
offence,  as  there  might  be  tlie  absence  just  then  of  the  intention 
to  iniure,  but  which  tearfully  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  system 
in  wliich  they  must  have  their  habitual  being.  Things  have  come 
to  a  terrible  piiss  if  CJiristian  men  can  have  their  faults  excused, 
only  on  the  ground  taken  by  those  ^accustomed  to  do  evil’ — 

‘  I  meant  no  harm  by  it — I  did  not  even  know  that  I  sw’ore.’ 

Hut  thi  s  is  anticipating.  We  proceed  to  say,  that  if  our  readers 
will  turn  to  our  numher  for  November  last,  they  will  find  a 
notice  ot  John  Search’s  previous  pampldet,  ‘What?  and  \\  l>o 
‘  siiys  it  ?’  in  which  we  give  them  to  understand  that  there  was 
much  in  it  respecting  the  ‘  C  hristian  Observer.’  The  fact  is,  that 
‘What?  luid  Who  says  it  ?*  conUiins  many  pjissages  from  the 
‘  Observer,  *  and  proves  that  it  had  grossly  mutilated  and  garbled 
an  extnict  which  it  gave  from  Mr.  Hinney,  and  flagrantly  mis¬ 
represented  both  it  and  its  author;  that  it  had  not  only  surpassed 
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his  celebrated  sentence  by  wliat  it  said  of  dissent,  but  bad  equalled 
it  in  its  own  attacks  on  the  working  of  the  esUiblishinent,  claiming 
for  Dr.  Chalmers  the  great  achievement  of  having  ‘clearly  sliown* 

‘  that  it  was  most  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men.*  I'liese  charges 
were  sustained  by  quotations  and  extracts ;  by  evidence  which 
no  sophistry  could  evade ;  and  it  w»as  made  manifest,  also,  that  the 
time  ami  circumstiinces  of  the  things  committed,  greatly  aggra¬ 
vated  their  inconsistency  and  injustice. 

W  ill  it  be  believed,  that  the  information  conveyed  to  the  readers 
of  our  contemporary,  of  the  character  and  contents  of  such  a  book, 
consisted  of  a  cahinuiy^  reviling  it  as  ‘  violent of  a  falsehood^ 
affirming  that  it  had  done  what  it  did  not ;  of, — nothing,  as  to  all 
it  really  had  done  to  expose  the  dishonesty  and  inconsistency  of 
tlie  ‘  Observer  ?’ 

The  thing  is  far  worse  than  we  have  described :  its  tone  of 
brotherhood  aggravates  the  injury ;  the  voice  of  Jacob  atUiches 
greater  guilt  to  the  hands  of  Esau.  It  is  characterised,  by 
qualities  which  we  shrink  from  designating.  Any  one  may 
judge  of  this  for  himself,  by  comparing  the  contents  of  ‘  W  hat  ? 
and  Wlio  Says  it?*  with  the  notice  of  it  by  the  ‘Observer,*  given, 
in  full,  in  the  first  page  of  this  ‘  correspondence.* 

John  Search  writes  and  complains  of  this  conduct;  exposes  the 
incorrectness  of  what  the  editor  had  said ;  and  puts  some  ques¬ 
tions  to  his  conscience  respecting  his  whole  behaviour,  which  we 
should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  afforded  ground  for  having 
put  to  ours.  This  w;is  accompanied  by  the  ivhok  of  what  con¬ 
cerned  him  in  ‘  W  luit  ?  and  W  ho  Says  it  ?’  with  the  request  that 
he  would  put  it  before  his  readers,  that  they  might  fairly  judge 
for  themselves. 

To  this  an  answ  er  is  returned,  in  w  hich  all  the  way  through, 
the  editor  shelters  himself  under  the  w  ing  of  his  brethren  ‘  the 
‘conductors  of  the  Christian  Observer:*  in  which  he  first  speaks 
condescendingly  to  Mr.  Search,  Jis  an  anonymous  w  riter,  and  then 
insults  him  by  styling  him  a  /Mcm/onymous  one ;  in  which  he 
insists  on  his  ability  to  answer  the  book  he  had  tried  to  strangle, 
confesses  that  ‘it  is  clear,*  he  was  wrong  in  what  he  said,  professes 
his  readiness  to  correct  his  ow'ii  error  if  3/r.  Search  will  give  him 
authority !  vewd  Qm\s  by  telling  Mr.  Search,  that  he  w  rites  ‘only  for 
his  ow’ii  eye;’  and,  in  order  to  secure  silence,  he,  by  a  character¬ 
istic  trick,  puts  his  own  name  into  the  postscript,  to  suggest,  w’c 
suppose,  to  a  writer  he  had  injured  and  insulted,  that  he  W'as 
not  to  dare  to  violate  private  confidence  ! 

The  bulk  of  the  pain|)hlet  consists  of  John  Search’s  reply  to  this 
letter.  There  isnot  init,from  beginning  toend, an  angry oran  un- 
^entleraaidy  w  ord,  but  its  effect  on  the  conscience  of  the  editor  of 
the  ‘  Observer  ’  (if  he  keeps  a  conscience,  —he  insinuates  that  neither 
Dr.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Smith,  nor  Mr.  Binney  does)  must  have  been 
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any  thing  but  pleasing.  Its  exposure  of  him,  its  ap|)eals  to  him, 
its  constant  reference  to  high  moral  considerations— the  light  in 
fact  let  in  on  the  dark  doings  of  editorial  coinmittee-rooins,  and  of 
the  creeping  things  in  tlieform  of  conductors  of  Christian  publica¬ 
tions,  that  weave  their  webs  in  these  recesses  of  darkness — 
must  have  been  positively  excruciating.  We  would  not  have  had 
such  a  document  addressed  to  us  either  in  our  personal  or  ‘  cor¬ 
porate  capacity,’  for  any  amount  of  either  praise  or  profit  that 
periodical  literature  ever  won. 

Not  only  does  ‘Strike,  but  Hear’  successfully  appetil  against 
being  ^smitten  contrary  to  law  by  one  who  should  judge  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,’  but,  as  the  Editor  had  expressed  his  belief  that 
‘  \Vhat  ?  and  who  says  it  ?*  might  be  triunij)hantly  replied  to,  at 
the  same  time  showing,  by  his  mode  of  speaking  of  it,  that  he  did 
not  accurately  comprehend  the  nature  and  object  of  the  argument 
it  em|)loys,  this  matter  is  also  fully  gone  into,  and  the  exact  work 
which  the  Observer  would  have  to  do,  clearly  cut  out  for  him,  the 
argument  of  ‘  What?  and  who  s;iys  it  ?*  is  explained — its  autho¬ 
rities  condensed,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Observer  dared  to  the 
|)ioduction  of  his  ‘convincing  rejdy.’ 

'I'he  Pamphlet  in  an  Appendix  gives  the  ])aper  sent  to  the 
Observer  with  the  first  letter,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  state¬ 
ment  and  declaration;  for  the  latter  of  which  we  must  find  room, 
if  we  find  none  for  anything  else.  We  wish,  liowever,  to  give,  if 
Hossible,  one  or  two  other  ({notations  from  the  work;  and  we 
introduce  a  passage  or  two  from  the  Dedication,  with  reflections 
upon  which  our  notice  must  conclude.  It  is  proper  to  say,  that 
the  Author  again  and  again  states  his  consciousness  of  the  insig¬ 
nificance  of  the  whole  matter  as  it  concerns  himself,  and  that  its 
importance  is  solely  derived  from  the  principles  it  involves,  lie 
makes  his  reflections  bear  on  the  critical,  controversial,  and 
periodical  press  in  general,  and  we  trust  they  will  not  be  lost 
either  on  others  or  ourselves. 

*^1  he  following  bears  on  the  subject  that  gave  rise  to  the  cor¬ 
respondence  : 

‘  I  iHUiNidcr  myself  wanauted  stnmgly  and  seriously  to  remonstrate 
with  you  on  ymir  conduct  in  this  matter.  I  am  ])ained  in  doing  it.  1 
do  not  like  to  appear  t(»  take  advantage  of  a  brother  in  ern»r  ;  but  1 
feel  that  something  must  be  attempted  to  improve,  if  possible,  the 
criticising  and  controversial  conscience  of  the  times.  \\  e  are  all 
deficient  here  ; — but,  1  must  say,  that  I  regard  my  ])resent,  and  my 
former  pnnifs  of  your  deficiency,  to  be  peculiarly  strong.  Look  calmly 
and  fully  at  what  you  did.  You  lH*gan  by  a  bold  assumption  about 
what  you  could  not  knon\  respecting  what  1  teas ; — you  went  on  t(» 
nssertf  what  you  are  obliged  to  retract,  respecting  what  I  had  done  ; — 
you  reprmmted  yourself  as  peqdexed  to  make  out  a  meaning  in  niy 
words,  which,  you  now  say,  ‘  it  is  ci.eah  ’  is  not  there  vou  wrote  in 
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a  way  to  protluce  other  false  imprt»ssions,  as  I  l)efore  showed  ; — tlie 
whole  thinj;  apjH*ars  flippantly  dashed  off ;  and  yet,  you  gloss  over  all 
with  the  terms  and  accent  of  hrotherluMid — re])resent  yonrself  as  the 
injured  party — wonder  how  any  one  conld  father  ‘the  Inirrihle  images* 
of  his  fancy  (»n  yonrs,  or  conld  snpp(»se  you  to  think  of  what,  it  turns 
out,  nobody  ever  did  think  of  bui  you  ! ! — and  Ihis  is  criticism  and  con¬ 
troversy  ! — criticism  and  controversy,  too,  by  Christian  Observers  ! 

*  *  *  * 

‘The  principle  involved  in  your  conduct  towards  me  would  sanction 
aiiv  controversial  injustice  whatever, —  any  criticism,  however  hasty  or 
dishonest.  But  you  ‘did  not  review  the  work,’  you  say.  True.  JJut 
von  dispatched  it.  At  least,  if  it  was  not  hung,  it  was  ])illoried,  and 
that,  t(M),  for  an  imputed  offence !  Sir,  you  are  a  judge. — ‘  The  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  Christian  Observer  *  constitute  a  literary,  and,  in  these 
davs,  a  controversial,  tribunal ;  their  responsibilities,  both  to  (lod  and 
man,  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  church,  are  great  ;  the  functions  they 
discharge  demand  care,  conscientiousness,  high  moral  principle,  dignity, 
self-respect;  and,  if  discharged  otherwise,  they  may  present,  perhaps, 
to  holy  natures,  a  sight  as  ])ainful  and  affecting,  as,  t(»  a  high-minded 
:uul  just  man,  would  be  bribery  or  buffoonery  on  the  bench.  W  hat 
would  he  thought,  my  brother,  of  a  judge  in  a  court  of  law,  V(dun- 
tarily  summoning  an  individual  before  him,  hastily  charging  him  with 
a  fidsc  accusation,  condemning  him,  or  even  only  sending  him  back 
into  society  with  the  character  he  had  created  for  him,  and  then,  when 
apj)ealed  to,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  error,  saying,  ‘  My 
dear  Sir,  ‘it  is  quite  clear’  I  was  wnmg,  but  you  know — /  did  not  try 
yon*  ‘  Certainly,  my  Lord,  and  that’s  the  very  thing  I  complain  of; 
1  was  condemned  untried,  unexamined,  unheard  !’  * — pp.  1(1 — IB. 


The  following  refers  to  a  fact  pointed  out  in  ‘  What?  and  who 
siiys  it  ?*  but  w  hich,  with  all  the  rest  in  the  book,  the  Editor  calls 
‘  argument,  opinion,*  &c. 


‘  Lot  me  direct  your  attention  to  pages  1 1 — 13  of  my  former  pamph¬ 
let.  I  place,  side  by  side,  a  ])assage  from  Mr.  Binney  {the  passage, 
y(m  know’,  w  hich  you  have  been  perpet\ially  parading  and  pelting  wdth), 
and  a  passage  from  yonrself.  I  enter  into  no  discussion  ;  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  either  the  truth  or  falsehood — the  right  or  wrong  of 
your  opinions ;  you  may  be  both  mistaken,  for  any  thing  I  know',  or 
care  ;  that,  with  me,  is  not  the  point.  i\Iy  question  is  one  of  fart — 
Docs,  or  does  not,  the  one  writer  misrepresent  the  other?  Does  he,  or 
dites  he  not,  mutilate  the  passage  he  professes  to  (jnote  with  ‘  the  hook 
before  him,*  and  change  its  character,  and  attribute  to  it  a  snise  which 
it  carefully  excludes  ?  Does  he,  or  does  he  not,  reason  on  this  sense  ? 
Does  he,  or  does  he  not,  complain  of  the  absence  of  (pialifying  phrases 
— the  very  thinys  which  are  in  the  passage,  hut  which  he  has  left  out  ? 
These  are  not  matters  of  ‘  argument*  and  ‘  opinion’  and  ‘  discussion.*  I 
employed  no  discussion, — I  want  none.  T/ure  are  the  two  pa.ssages. 
Any  nuinlxT  of  plain  men  who  have  cimimon  st*nse,  eyes,  and  honesty, 
whether  thev  asrree  w’ith  either,  or  neither  of  the  writers — whether 
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ihfv  have  tlieniselvt^s  a  fn»eil,  or  no  creed — whether  they  he  Cliristians, 
JewH,  Turks,  or  Infidels — can  judj^e  of  the  question  of  /fir/  — a  ques¬ 
tion  invidvinj'  most  serious  diaries  against  a  b(M)k  assuming  a  name 
indicative  of  ‘  whatsoever  tilings  are  just,  true,  iionkst,  and  of  fjoixt 
report  ;*  a  hook,  wliich  lias  just  lironght,  by  its  own  uckuowUdyiuent, 
an  utterly  niifounded  charge  against  me, — me,  ‘  a  pseudowy xnow^ 
writer  !’ ' — p.  ‘Jl. 

'riie  following  piissiige  on  the  controversial  character  of  the 
times  merits  deeji  attention : 

‘'I’he  temptations  that  heset  public  Christian  men  in  the  ])resent state 
of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  and  the  present  temper  of  the  times,  I 
know  to  he  great.  Ihit  they  often  spring  from,  and  are  always  aggra¬ 
vated  by,  themselves.  Some  are  precipitate  ;  many  prejudiced ;  very 
few  ])atient  of  investigation,  or  superior  to  exclusive  reading  and  sec¬ 
tarian  assoi'iations.  Some  have  no  idea  of  any  grand,  spiritual  coii- 
sninmation  as  their  ‘  ultimate  aim,’  which,  even  if  visionary,  would 
sanctify  their  violence ;  most  depend  for  all  information  respecting 
their  ojqionents  on  the  pledged  organs  of  their  own  party,  instead  of 
personally  examining  the  hooks  they  blame  ;  and  all,  all,  I  fear,  are 
chargeable  with  a  low  state  of  spirituality,  which  permits  and  prompts 
them  to  use  the  weapons  of  earth  in  the  warfiire  of  heaven — blinding 
them  to  the  absurdity  of  thinking  that  they  can  serve  (rod  in  the  spirit 
of  the  devil,  or  conquer  Satan  through  the  power  of  IJeelzebnb.  (’hris- 
tians  of  the  ]>resent  day,  and  especially  controversial  writers,  and  still 
more  especially  controversial  editors,  are  all  Um)  much  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  what  men  of  the  world  applaud  as  ^spirit’ — a  wretched  com¬ 
pound  of  selfishness,  ignorance,  vanity,  and  ])ride  ;  a  thing  without 
candour,  patience,  modesty,  or  courage  ;  which  cares  not  how  it  com¬ 
mits  injustice  or  indicts  pain, — and  which  will  repeat  a  wrong  rather 
than  redress  it,  if  the  mie  course  wins  a  cheer,  and  the  (»ther  would  in¬ 
volve  an  apology.  W  e  are  all  in  fault  here:  ‘  verily  guilty’  in  relation 
tt»  this  ‘  abominable  thing.*  Self,  pride,  party,  are  at  once  our  idols 
and  our  tyrants  ;  and  the  l(»ve  of  them  alike  our  crime  and  curse.  We 
like  our  own  ern»rs  In'tter  than  The  Truth,  and  our  own  sect  better 
than  'I’he  ('hurch.  ^Ve  are  indulgent  and  charitable  to  our  party  and 
ourselves,  ungenerous  and  dishonest  ^towards  others.  Hreathing  my¬ 
self  this  infected  atmosphere,  and  engaged  in  this  blinding  and  ])eril- 
tms  coutn»versial  occu])ation,  I  dare  not  atlirm  that,  in  relation  to  the 
‘  Observer,’  1  have  fallen  into  no  error.  I  may  have  wronged  and  mis- 
repn‘seuted  you  iu  my  late  work — in  my  former  communicatiou — iu 
this  letter;  but  1  do  not  know  that  I  have.  If  1  have,  /  bey  pardon  of 
Cod  and  you.* — ]»p.  11,  1:2. 

T'he  whole  book  eoncliides  with  the  distinct  spccificiition  of 
what  John  Search  had  proved  against  the  Editor  of  the  Observer 
in  his  first  pamphlet.  The  offences  arc  serious,  and  they  were 
aggra^Tited,  as  is  shown,  by  circumstances.  The  following  are 
the  Author’s  last  words  : 
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•  \ow  the  pr(H)f  's  of  all  this  were  lying  under  the  eye  of  the  editiir  of 
the  ‘  C’liristiaii  ()i)server’  exposed  and  remarked  upon,  in  ‘  What  ?  and 
»  Who  says  it  ?’  wlien  he  penned  the  account  of  that  pamphlet,  which  ori- 
ijiiiated  this  correspondence.  He  knew  that  there  were  tliese  thinp^inthe 
iMMik ;  yet  he  wrote  what  conveyed  the  impression  (whether  intention¬ 
ally  or  not  (iod  only  and  himself  know)  hut  what  did  convey,  that, 
there  was  nothinj^  in  it  to  cmicern  him,  hut  one  single  thing ^  which  he 
has  acknowledjied  ‘  it  is  clear,’  from  the  work  itself,  is  not  in  it  at  all ! ! 

‘  The  readers  of  this  hook  will  form  their  own  judpnent  on  these 
facts.  For  my  part,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  any  man  who  cviw, 
bv  any  ])ossihility,  thus  mistake^  misrepresent ,  and  commit  himself 
n'hether  he  do  it  from  ignorance,  design,  carelessness,  or  haste,  is  nut 
roSSESSEI)  EITHER  OF  THE  INTELLECTITAL  OR  TIIR  MORAL  QIJAI.ITIES 
Wlliril  SHOULD  FRESIDE  OVER  A  WORK  THAT  ASPIRES  TO  THE  CON¬ 
FIDENCE  OF  THE  ‘  CHRISTIAN  ’  piiRLic  ;  aspires  to  he  the  j;uide  and 
expounder  of  opinions  ;  t(»  sit  in  judjrment  on  the  contents  of  h<M>ks 
and  the  character  of  authors ;  and  to  discuss  matters  connected  with 
the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  systems,  the  movements  and  the  motives 
of  conscientious,  rejecting,  and  religious  men.^ — p.  ()  I. 

Though  we  have  thus  done  with  the  Editor  of  the  Observer,  we 
have  not  finished  with  his  friends.  He  constantly  refers  to  ‘the 
Conductors’  of  the  work,  flinging  himself  into  their  arms  to  avoid 
the  danger  that  threatens  himself.  John  Search  therefore  appeals 
to  them,  lie  dedicates  his  work  to  those  who,  on  tlie  Editor’s 
principles  as  before  referred  to,  are  of  course  ‘responsihle*  in  their 
‘  corporate  capacity.’  From  this  Dedication  we  Uike  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  extracts : 

‘  This,  and  my  former  ])uhlication.  are  intimately  connected  with  a 
subject,  on  which  you  and  other  church  writers,  to  use  your  own 
phrase,  ‘  have  so  pertinaciously  harjied,’  that  nothing  has  Iktii  heard 
alnnit  it,  for  four  years,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
hut  the  piercing  tones  of  your  agoni/ed  instruments.  You  have  tilled 
the  ears  of  your  audit(»rs  with  sounds  of  terror,  indignation,  and  scorn; 
their  minds  with  hnithing,  contem])t,  and  hatred.  You  have  ilone 
your  best  to  make  an  individual  ‘  infamous,’  and,  through  him,  to  at¬ 
tach  infamy  to  his  party  and  his  ])rinciples.  I  have  priMluced  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  your  part  in  this  affair,  which  bring  into  (piestion  your 
moral  honesty  as  men  ;  your  consistency  as  writers — both  as  rea- 
soners  and  as  cimtroversialists  ;  your  competency  for  tlie  office  you  as¬ 
sume,  or  your  conduct  in  discharging  it ;  in  short,  the  harmony  of  your 
character  with  tlie  name  you  hear. 

‘  'Hiese  are  not  trifles.  If  my  charges  are  false,  they  can  he  refuted; 
if  iny  representations  are  wrong,  they  can  lie  exjMised  ;  if  your  mean¬ 
ing  is  mistaken,  it  can  he  explained  ;  if  you  can  answer  my  argument, 
you  can  answer  it.  1  have  a  right,  however,  to  demand,  that  InTore 
you  attempt  this  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  understand  it.  Head 
what  1  have  written  ;  and  so  read  it,  as  not  to  attach  to  me  what  you 
may  have  to  acknowledge  ‘  it  is  clear  *  I  never  meant.  You  are  men, 
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tloubtleta,  of  eiluciition  and  ability  ;  your  minds  have  liwn  disciplined 
by  University  exercises;  you  have  studied  matbeniatics  and  ])ractised 
b>gic;  you  are  actpiainted  with  the  nature  of  the  argumrninm  ad 
hofninem,  and  know  that  while  it  proves  nothing  it  can  silence  noise. 
I’arefully  and  scrupulously  mark,  then,  the  precise  object  of  my  former 
pamphlet,  and  the  simple  aim  of  my  citations  and  references ;  weij^h 
what  1  have  pnaluced  as  proof  of  your  dishonesty  and  inconsistenev  ; 
hH)k  at  what  you  did — listen  to  what  you  uttered,  and, — if  you  can, 
answer  me,  and  defend  yourselves. 

*  ’  *  *  * 

‘  (lentlemen,  in  the  last  letter  addressed  to  your  editor,  you  will 
find  a  passage  beoiniiinj;  with — ‘  1  do  not  wonder  at  your  fears,’  and 
endinj'  with  kouk  wohds,  which  I  will  not  repeat.  Are  these  words 
stnm*;  ?  they  are.  Are  they  un»:entlemanly,  or  unchristian  }  Let  us 
distin«xuish : — no  other  words  would  clearly  convey  the  ‘  impression  '  of 
what  you  did  (I  identify  you  with  the  acts  of  your  otheial  rej)resenta- 
tive)  ;  if  it  be  unjjentlemanly  or  unchristian  to  call  bad  things  by  their 
rigljt  names,  what  must  it  be  to  do  them  ?  I  wrote  those  four  words 
calmly  and  seriously  ;  1  selected  them  as  the  most  a])propriate  ;  I 
transcribed  them  ;  1  sent  them  ;  they  have  reached  your  hand  and  met 
your  eye  ; — the  charge  they  contain  against  you,  1  here  distinctly  and 
tleliberately  repeat.  My  view  of  your  conduct  may  be  errimecnis  ;  hut 
what  it  15,  1  have  said.  If  you  have  any  reverence  for  public  opinion  ; 
if  you  have  any  self-respect ;  if  you  have  any  value  for  character, 
which  you  say  is  ‘  your  all,’  ymi  will  be  ill  at  ease  under  such  impu¬ 
tations,  ‘  even  from  an  anonymous  or  ])seudoiiyimnis  writer.’  Purchase, 
then,  the  privilege  of  clearing  your  character  by  defence,  or  of  retriev¬ 
ing  it  by  contrition,  by  making  an  attempt  to  answer  the  charges 
wliich  /  have  preferred.  When  you  have  dime  this,  then,  with  calm¬ 
ness  and  dignity,  without  either  ‘flippant’  airs,  or  noisy  asseverations, 
demand  the  production  of  the  document  from  which  I  gathered  the 
‘impression’  I  described,  and — you  shall  be  obeyed.  1  am  authorised 
to  stale,  that  it  shall  Ik*  given  to  the  public  under  the  signature  of  the 
gentleman  in  whose  possession  it  is. 

‘  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  am  intliienced 
in  my  present  course  by  a  deep  and  sidemn  conviction,  that  a  Ir.isty, 
prejudiced,  periodical  ])ress  is  one  of  the  crying  calamities  of  the  times. 
Supported  by  either  C'hurchman  or  Dissenter,  such  an  instrument  is 
one  of  almost  unmixed  mischief — one  most  disastrously  successful  in 
fomenting  and  perpetuating  our  religious  animosities.  It  misrepre¬ 
sents  giMul  men  to  each  other  ;  it  misjudges  their  motives  and  charac¬ 
ter  ;  it  comes  in  Ik'tween  them  with  its  notices  of  what  has  been 
written,  or  its  records  and  reports  of  what  has  been  done,  and  by  ])er- 
verting  Imth,  ktH'ps  each  side  from  examining  the  works,  and  from 
MM'king  to  understand  the  wishes  of  the  other.’ — pp.  iv — vii. 

'I'he  former  part  of  this  last  extract  is  both  strange  and 
striking ;  there  is  a  reference  to  some  communication  which  had 
been  stmt  to  the  Editor,  but  which  we  c*iinnot  find  in  the  pamphlet, 
and  a  mysterious  allusion  to  some  passage  in  it  containing  foi’H 
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WORDS  — the  bad  names  of  bad  tliino^swith  which  ‘the  conductors 
< of  the  Christian  Observer’  seem  to  have  been  charji^cd  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  acts  of  their  ‘  official  representative  ;*  they  are 
dared  to  meet  the  charges  brought  against  themselves  by  John 
Search ;  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  the  opinion  he  had  expressed ; 
and  they  are  not  only  to  be  obeyed,  but  obeyed  in  a  manner 
which  anonymous  writers  are  not  entitled  to  demand,  and 
p.sTMdonymous  ones  have  no  right  to  expect. 

We  now  close  this  imperfect  review  of  what  so  affects  the 
character  and  credit  ot  our  once  respectable  and  respected  contem¬ 
porary,  by  a  single  remark  bearing  on  the  business  with  which 
we  began.  Four  months  we  thiidv  have  now  passed  away,  since 
the  Christian  Observer,  with  its  editor  and  conductors,  were 
brought  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  by  ‘Strike  but  Hear,* — there 
they  have  stood  silent  as  death ;  yet,  while  dumb  under  charges 
that  directly  touch  their  ‘moral  honesty  ws  the tj  have  hien 

reiteratififj  demands  on  certain  of  the  contributors  to  the  ‘  Keleetic^* 
by  nanie^  to  disclaim  that  which  they  never  wrote,  perhaps  never 
read.  C’an  they  expect  to  be  listened  to?  Have  they  a  right 
to  be  regarded  ?  Is  their  conduct  decent  even  ?  Who  are  the 
conductors  of  the  Observer  ?  We  furnished  the  names  of 
some  of  our  friends  who  promised  to  become  ‘contributors  to 
our  pages,*  whom  the  editor  of  the  Observer  wishes  to  make 
‘  responsible  as  directors.’  Will  he  publish  the  names  of  those 
who  are  the  ‘  responsible  conductors’  of  his  work  ?  After  the 
disclosures  of  John  Search,  is  there  any  man,  or  any  number  of 
men,  prepared  to  come  forward  to  avow  their  share  of  official 
responsibility  in  the  conducting  of  the  Observer,  or  to  defend 
its  editor  against  the  charges  under  which  he  lies  ?  Will  he 
himself  tell  us  the  ‘Jour  words  C  Will  he  give  us  the  passage 
which  it  would  seem  they  closed,  and  tell  us  his  reason  for 
not  doing  that  which  might  entitle  him  to  demand  the  document 
referred  to?  It’s  a  bad  business,  we  fejir,  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  both  the  editor  and  the  conductors  (if  there  are  any) 
of  the  Christian  Observer  know  it  to  be  bad.  ’riie  ‘contri¬ 
butors  to  our  pages*  who  hav’e  read  the  two  pamphlets  by  John 
Search,  may  well  be  excused  for  declining  to  listen  to  the  call 
of  convicted  and  silenced  delimpients. 


T.est  it  should  be  insinuated  by  the  editor  of  the  Observer, 
that  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  that  view  of  his  conduct 
which  affects  our  friends.  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  Mr. 
Hinney,  whom  he  has  so  frequently  and  improperly  dragged 
into  his  pages,  because  we  durst  not  face  his  charge  as  it 
affects  ourselves,  we  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  W'e  sought  for 
the  offensive  article,  and  feel  quite  ready  to  reason  with  him 
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respectinj^  it.  After  beginning  with  our  December  number, 
and  going  backwards,  having  no  clue  supplied  by  his  two  papers 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  we  at  last  found  that  tlie 
obnoxious  piece  was  published  by  us  in  April,  1837.  We 
endeavoured  to  read  it  with  impartiality,  and  we  do  most  con¬ 
scientiously  sjiy,  that  while  there  may  be  some  expressions  in 
it,  which  in  the  exercise  of  our  editorial  discretion  it  might  have 
been  better  for  us  to  have  softened,  yet  it  cannot,  we  think, 
by  any  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind,  be  admitted  to  sustain 
the  interpretation,  or  seem  justly  to  warrant  the  strictures  of 
our  contemporary.  The  very  first  sentence  states,  “  that  a  crisis 
has  arrived  respecting  the  question  of  Church  Kates,  when  the 
Church  of  England  may  not  only  save  hersdf  ivith  honor,  but 
secure  a  mond  injluence  in  the  hearts  of  the  peojde,  which  wilt 
jdace  her  above  the  power  if  her  enemies,  and  iiendeu  iieii  s 
LASTING  BLESSING  TO  THE  NATION.”  Tllis  (loeS  liot  look 
very  intemperate.  I'lie  fact  is,  that,  like  all  other  discussions 
by  Dissenters  of  a  similar  kind,  in  order  to  be  rightly  nnder- 
stood,  and  justly  judged,  it  requires  the  distinction  to  be  kept 
in  view,  between  the  Church  and  the  Establishment,  riius,  in 
the  very  paragraphs  from  which  the  Observer  selects  the  phrases 
which  he  condemns,  after  referring  to  the  potificat  alliance  of 
the  Church  with  the  State,  it  is  said,  ‘  'riie  dissenters  do  in>t 
deny  that  in  a  church  thus  constituted,  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  may  be  embodied  in  symbols  and  formularies,  and  that 
multitudes  may  exist  within  its  pale  that  are  sincere  Christians 
and  members  of  the  universal  church,  but  they  cannot  regard  it 
as  an  institution  having  entirely  or  chiefly  in  vi(iw  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  pure  and  spiritual  religion.*  It  is  also  said,  ‘  it  is  true 
that,  by  the  compulsory  exactions  of  the  established  churches  of 
the  realm  dissenters  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  siq)port 
of  Christianity;  but  are  they  not  also  required  to  contribute  to 
support  somethimj  else  which  is  not  Christianity,  and  which 
they  believe  to  be  not  only  foreign  to  its  nature,  but  directly 
opposed  to  its  genius  and  spirit.*  Now  it  is  to  this  ‘‘somethimj 
ilse*  that  the  phrases  so  ofl'ensive  to  the  Observer  are  to  be 
referred:  namely,  to  the  interference  of  worldly  men  with  sacred 
things;  to  oflicial  patronage;  to  the  power  over  spiritual  ap¬ 
pointments  of  the  ministers  of  the  day ;  to  that  j)art  of  the 
system,  in  fact,  with  its  working,  which  the  pious  t>f  the  land, 
IxJth  churchmen  and  dissenters,  equally  deplore,  and  which 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  Observer 
himself,  as  quoted  by  .b»hn  Search  in  both  his  pamphlets.  His 
language  is  piisitive  and  strong.  He  asserts,  that  ‘  it  is  not  even 
pntendetU  in  ninety-nine  casts  out  of  a  hundred,  that  either  a 
private  or  oflicial  patron  seriously  sets  himself  to  look  out  for 
the  person  best  qualified  for  an  appointment.*  He  describes 
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Mr.  Simeon  as  accused  of  the  crime  of  spendinjr  lar^e  sums 
in  tlie  purchase  of  advowsons  for  the  sole  object,  as  our  reviewer 
would  express  it,  of  the  ‘  advancement  of  pure  and  spiritual 
reliw’ion *  but,’  adds  the  Observer,  ‘  wo  owe  pretmds  that  such 
crimes  are  common.  The  auctioneers  who  daily  knock  down 
advowsons  to  the  best  bidder^  never  suspect  that  tliey  are  bouu:ht 
upon  such  Utopian  principles.  It  is  enough,  the  purchaser  has 
soinehody  to  provide  for.  So  also  in  the  case  of  public  and 
official  patrons.*  Our  reviewer  certjiinly  uses  strong  language 
in  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  a  system,  of  which  this  is  a 
part,  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  Christianity,  and  injure 
Its  influence;  but  what  does  the  Observer  himself  say?  ‘  ll> 
^have  not  a  shadow  of  ^  doubt  that  it  is  most  misrkierous  to  the 
‘  cause  of  true  piety'  Dr.  Chalmers  has  clearly  shown  that  it 
^has  been  most  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men.'  If  in  his  notion  of 
what  is  ‘not  Christianity,’  and  which  dissenters  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  uphold,  by  paying  to  the  establishment,  our  reviewer 
included  those  popish  and  dangerous  dogmas,  which  arc  enforced 
by  so  many  of  its  ministers,  and  which  the  1  British  C’ritic  asserts, 
in  its  last  number,  not  only  do  not  infringe  ‘one  doctrine  of 
‘  the  articles  or  prayer-book,’  but  are  so  pre-eminently  ‘  church 

*  doctrines,’  that  as  to  adopting  and  advocating  them,  ‘  in  the 
‘  Cfise  of  the  clergy,  this  eficct  inust  follow*,  if  they  are  honest,  or 

*  a  necessity  of  retiring  from  their  existing  engagements;’  (the 
itiilics,  in  this  last  passage,  are  the  British  Critic’s) — if,  we  say, 
our  reviewer  referred  to  these,  in  connexion  with  the  political 
part  and  w’orking  of  the  estiiblishment,  as  tending  to  make  it 
‘  as  subversive  of  the  influence  of  C’hristianity  as  any  form  (»f 
‘paganism,*  &c.,  what  does  the  Observer  himself  say  on  this 
matter,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Search?  *  On  this,’  says  he,  ‘our 
‘  language  has  been,  and  w  ill  be,  strong ;  the  discussion  relates 
‘to  questions  which  involve  the  whole  economy  (f  the  yospel,  of 
‘protestantism,  of  a  standing  or  falling  church,  of  the  salvation  of 
‘the  souls  of  men,  w*c  believe  the  system  to  be  anti-erangelical^auti- 
^  yrote  stunt  ^  and  n  snare  of  our  ghostly  enemy  to  impede  the  progress 
‘  of  the  pure  gospel  of  Christy  and  endanger  the  souls  of  men.' 

But,  supposing  our  review  er  to  have  used  the  most  dreadful 
language  imaginable  against  the  tendency  of  political  establish¬ 
ments  as  such,  let  us  see  if  the  Observer  «innot  match  him  in 
his  description  of  the  tendency  of  dissent  as  siicli.  Again  we 
are  indebted  to  .Fohn  Search.  ‘  We  believe  dissent,’  says  the 
Observer,  ‘  to  be  an  evil  greater  than  we  can  express^  and  if  car- 
‘  ried  to  the  extent  of  the  subversion  of  the  national  churches  of 
‘  England  and  Scotland,  to  say  nothing  of  other  protest  ant  conn- 
‘  tries^  nothing  but  a  direct  sjiccinl  miracle,  which  we  hare  no 
‘  right  to  look  for,  more  esfwxially  when  we  have  set  aside  the 
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^idmous  means  of  praccy  could  prevent  the  ultimate  extirpation  of 
‘  Christianity  from  the  earth  !  I*  Tlie  Observer  is  very  indignant 
at  Dr.  Chalmers  beiii^  accused  of  blasphemy.  We  neither 
admire  the  individual  who  made  that  cliar^e  a«;ainst  him,  nor 
muintuin  its  propriety ;  but  we  would  shrink  ourselves  from 
such  lunp^uii^e  as  the  above,  lest  we  should  tread  on  the  }>recinets 
of  the  sin.  The  idea,  that  if  the  political  suj)port  of  Christianity 
were  to  cease  in  Knyland  and  Scotland  only,  the  episcopal  anil 
presbyterian  churches  still  remaining,  all  the  sects  also  reinainin<r, 
all  things  also  remainin*^  as  they  are  in  the  other  protestant 
countries  of  Europe,  and  in  America;  the  idea,  that  if  this 
one  tliiny  were  to  take  place  in  this  island,  Clod’s  own  truth, 
the  gospel  of  his  Son,  the  universid  church  with  all  her  ministers, 
and  ordinances,  and  multitudes,  would  vanish  away,  die,  and 
determine,  not  only  in  Hritain,  but  throu«:hout  all  the  world,  is 
perfectly  appallin;y.  Without  ‘a  direct  special  miracle,’  however, 
this  would  occur  it  is  thought,  because,  we  suppose,  in  the  truth 
of  C'hrist,  in  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  believers  and  ministers  to  the  faith  which  they  resj)ec- 
tively  profess  and  preach,  in  the  power  of  prayer,  or  any  other 
thiiijuf  connected  with  the  creed  or  character  of  the  pious,  the  zeal  of 
earth,  and  the  promised  co-o|)eratiii^  ini^ht  and  mastery  of 
heaven  ; — because,  in  all  these  there  is  no  security  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  even,  not  to  say  the  difl'usion,  of  Christianity  in  the  world, 
ivithout  the  fsditical  establishment  of  it  in  England  and  Scot- 
land!!!  The  man  who  can  deliberately  write  this  as  his 
‘  belief,*  and  who  can  say  also  what  he  does,  about  the  ‘most 
ruinous*  efl’ect  to  the  souls  of  men  of  the  working  of  certain 
parts  of  his  otvn  church,  ought  neither  to  charge  dissenters 
with  making  ‘  presumptuous  party  estimates,*  nor  to  And  faidt 
with  the  occasional  strong  language,  in  relation  to  the  establish¬ 
ment,  of  some  (»f  the  contrd)utors  to  the  pages  of  the  ‘  Eclectic 
Review.*  Is  it  for  this  writer  to  charge  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Hinney,  with  ‘  not  keeping  a  conscience.'**  Is 
it  for  him  to  describe  them  as  determined  to  support  their  party^ 
despite  of  either  decency  or  truth  ?  We  will  take  our  leave  of 
him  with  a  recommendation  and  a  report.  Our  recommen- 
<latiou  is,  that  he  piej>are  his  ‘rer//  convincing  reply’  to 
‘What  and  who  says  it?’  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  pre¬ 
pare  it,  looking  fairly  at  the  real  question  he  luis  to  meet, 
and  controlling,  like  his  antagoidst,  both  his  temper  and  his 
pen;  and  that,  till  he  has  done  this,  he  cease  his  attacks  on  us 
and  our  contributors.  Our  report,  perhaps  fact,  is,  that  a 
gentleman,  in  conversing  some  little  time  since  with  the  editor 
of  a  church  periodical  is  understood  to  have  stud,  ‘  Now  you 
‘  know,  Mr.  — ,  that  the  dissenters  are  not  the  men  you  re- 
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« present,  nor  are  they  aiming  at  the  eiuls  you  ascribe  to  them.* 
‘  Oh !  as  to  that/  was  the  reply,  ‘  I  am  not  up  to  my  party  yet.' 
Thanks  to  that  prace  to  which  w’o  an*  so  much  indebted,  Dr. 
Smith,  Dr.  Vauglian,  and  Mr.  Binney,  support  no  such  partizan* 
ship  lis  this  in  countenancing  and  contributing  to  our  pages. 


Art.  IX.  Life  and  Administration  of  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Claren¬ 
don;  with  Original  Correspondence  and  Authentic  Papers  never 
befot'e  published.  By  T.  H.  Lister,  Esq.  3  vols.  Loiidun : 
Longman  &  Co.  1838. 

Few  statesmen  occupy  a  larger  space  in  English  history  than 
Edward  Hyde,  luirl  of  Clarendon.  The  part  he  acted  in  the 
early  deliberations  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  his  subsequent  de¬ 
sertion  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  king; 
the  zeal  with  which  he  labored  to  outmatch  Hampden,  Pym, 
and  Vane,  in  the  paper  war  which  w  jis  carried  on  between  Charles 
and  the  Parliament;  the  influence  he  exercised,  over — with  fewjex- 
ceptions — the  contemptible  and  worthless  clique  w  hich  formed  the 
court  of  the  exiled  prince ;  the  part  he  took  in  the  restoration  ; 
his  unscrupulous  vigor  towards  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  despotic 
chameter  he  imprinted  on  the  restored  dynasty ;  his  treacliery  to 
English  liberty,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  his  worthless  master; 
have  all  conspired  to  invest  his  biography  with  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest, — to  enrich  it  with  a  moral  wdiich  statesmen  and  courtiers 
may  profitably  study.  His  life  was  amongst  the  most  eventful  of 
a  period  crowded  beyond  all  pandlel  wdth  the  elements  of  deep 
tragedy ;  and  whether  viewed  in  its  brighter  or  darker  periods,  in 
its  seasons  of  prosjierity  or  of  bitter  reverse,  holds  out  an  instruc¬ 
tive  lesson  to  the  men  of  succeeding  times.  It  is  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  biography  of  Clarendon  has  not  been  worthily  exe¬ 
cuted  ere  this.  His  position  and  services  entitled  him  to  early 
notice  from  his  party,  w  hile  the  relation  his  biography  sustains  to 
the  general  history  of  his  country  claims  for  it  an  extended  and 
detoiled  notice.  VV’e  possess  three  Memoirs  of  Clarendon, — one 
\VTitten  by  himself ;  another  included  in  a  work  published  in 
1708,  and  entitled,  ‘The  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  ;*  and  a  third  by 
Macdiarmid,  in  his  ‘laves  of  British  Statesmen/  Of  these  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  first  is  distinguished  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  by  inaccuracies  and  omissions,  and  is  moreover  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  partial  coloring,  natural  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
writer,  but  destructive  of  historical  fidelity;  the  second  is  a  meagre 
^mpilation  swelled  out  by  long  speeches,  tjiken  from  historical 
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writing  generally  accessible;  and  the  third  is  entitled  to  no  credit, 
either  for  research  or  accuracy.  'I'he  field  was  thereforeunoccupied, 
and  we  are  glad  that  a  worthy  laborer  has  attempted  its  cultivation. 
Of  Mr.  Lister’s-foriner  publications,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  W’e 
know  him  oidy  as  the  author  of  the  volumes  bef()re  us  ;  juid  it  is 
therefore  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure,  that  we  commence 
our  notice  of  his  work  by  recording  our  favorable  judgment.  He 
luis  executed  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty  in  a  manner  highly  to  liis 
own  honor.  Extensive  research,  aiuf  no  inconsiderai)le  degree 
of  impartiality,  are  hapj)ily  united  in  his  case  with  a  sound  under¬ 
standing,  views  generally  correct,  and  a  ])leasing,  if  not  terse  and 
vigorous  style.  We  frecpiently  dissent  from  his  judgments; 
but  in  doing  so,  we  invariably  honor  his  candor,  integrity,  and 
fair  dealing.  Hut  we  are  anticipating  ourselves.  4'he  ap¬ 


pearance  of  his  volumes  atVords  us  an  opportunity,  of  wliich  we 
gladly  avail  ourselves,  to  canvass  the  leading  events  in  the  public 
life  of  Clarendon  :  and  the  remarks  we  shall  offer  will  sufficiently 
exhibit  some  of  the  points  on  which  we  difiVr  from  our  author. 

lulward  Hyde  was  born  on  the  18th  of  February,  l()09,  at 
Dinton,  iii  the  county  of  Wilts.  The  circumstances  of  his  j)arents 
were  easy,  without  being  affluent.  His  father  w.as  a  member  of 
several  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  spent  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  the  retirement  of  the  country;  where, 
the  son  says,  his  parents  ‘enjoyed  and  improved  their  estates,  and 
‘  kept  good  hospitality  in  their  houses,  brought  up  their  children 
‘  well,  and  were  beloved  by  their  neighbours.*  The  youtldul 
sUitesman  received  his  early  classical  education  from  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  his  father’s  parisli,  and  his  progress  was  so  considerable 
that  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  en¬ 
tered  at  Magdalen  Hall  in  1622.  llis  first  destination  was  tor 
the  church,  but  this  was  subsequently  changed  for  the  law,— pro- 
l)ably  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  residence  in  London,  his  liealth  was  seriously  im[)aired, 
and  the  consequent  interruption  of  his  legal  studies,  induced  habits 
ot  idleness,  which  seriously  threatened  his  professional  success. 
His  companions,  moreover,  were,  as  Mr.  Lister  remarks,  ‘  of  a 
‘  kind  ill  calculated  to  promote  the  diligence  of  a  law  student.’ 
I  hey  were  chiefly  military  men,  whose  liabits  were  idle  and  dis¬ 
sipated,  and  whose  influence  was  fraught  with  great  peril  to  their 
youthful  associate.  He  himself,  in  after  life,  was  not  insensible 
id  the  risk  he  had  incurred,  remarking,  ‘  he  had  more  cause  to  bi' 
‘terrified  upon  the  reflection,  than  the  man  who  had  viewed 
‘  Ilochester  Bridge  in  the  morning  that  it  w;us  broken,  and  which 
‘he  had  galloped  over  in  the  night.’  Happily  for  himself,  young 
Hyde  esetmed  the  contaminations  of  the  Society  in  which  he 
moved,  ana  his  marriage,  in  1629,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Cicorge 


Ayliffc,  of  (tretoiihain,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  served  to  arouse 
his  faculties,  and  to  induce  a  vig^orous  application  to  the  studies 
proper  to  his  profession.  'J'his  connexion,  though  speedily  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  Hyde.  It  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  paved  the  way  for  his  subse¬ 
quent  promotion.  A  second  marriaji^e,  contracted  in  1632,  and 
the  death  of  his  father,  M’hich  occurred  in  the  s;ime  year,  further 
served  to  determine  the  bent  of  his  mind.  Ilis  time  was  divided 
between  Ids  profession,  and  such  literary  studies  as  were  most 
conu^eiual  to  his  tastes,  and  best  suited  to  improve  the  high 
powers  with  which  he  was  endowed.  Ilis  associates  were  chosen 
from  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day.  He  mingled  but  little 
with  the  members  of  his  own  profession,  but  spent  much  of  his 
time  with  Hen  Jonson,  Selden,  May,  Waller,  Hales,  Chilling- 
M’orth,  and  other  distinguished  literary  men.  The  influence  of 
these  early  compaidonships  is  clearly  traceable  in  the  productions 
of  his  riper  age ;  and  to  them  we  are  probably  mainly  indebted 
for  the  writings,  which  have  secured  him  an  imperishable  name 
among  English  authors. 

The  state  of  j)id)lic  affairs  at  this  period  is  well  known  to  our 
readers.  The  crown  was  worn  by  a  prince  inca])able  of  reading 
the  signs  of  the  times.  A  momentous  revolution  liiid  for  some 
years  been  going  on  in  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  English 
people.  Long  before  Charles  the  First  ascended  the  throne,  the 
precursors  of  change, — the  intimations  of  coming  strife  were 
visible.  The  reformation  liad  broken  up  the  monotony  of 
society,  and  divided  the  people  into  classes,  whose  activity  and 
zeal  were  j)roportioned  to  the  immense  importance  of  the  interests 
at  stake.  1  ntellect  had  become  a  recognized  element  of  society,  and 
its  sportiveness  and  power  on  its  escape  from  tlie  enthralment  of 
ages,  jmrtended  its  subsequent  achievements.  The  nature  of 
government  had  come  to  be  better  understood,  the  worth  of 
popular  liberty  was  felt,  men  of  all  classes  siglied  for  the  hour  of 
redemption,  and  began  to  declaim  in  free  and  ominous  speech,  on 
the  limits  ot  prerogative,  and  their  own  inalienable  claim  to  free¬ 
dom.  The  current  had  gathered  strength  during  the  feeble  and 
debased  reign  of  James,  who  left  a  heritoge  of  folly  to  his  son, 
which  served  to  liasten  his  fate,  and  bring  on  the  crisis  of  the 
struggle.  Charles  ascended  the  throne  in  the  tw’cntv* fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  soon  made  it  evident  that  he  w’lts  of  all  men  least 
fitted  to  master  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  His  confidence 
was  given  to  Huckingharn,  a  man  of  mean  t^dents,  of  imperious 
earriage,’  and  of  repulsive  selfishness.  Tlie  rashness  and  pride  of 
the  minister,  was  only  equalled  by  the  absurd  favouritism,  and  w’eak 
compliances  of  the  king.  Wliile  a  storm  was  gathering  which 
'^eedily  convidsed  the  empire  and  overturned  the  throne,  Charles 
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was  intent  only  on  gratifying  the  whims,  and  following  out  the 
|>olicy,  of  his  unprincipled  adviser.  The  fearful  struggle,  wlik-h 
was  to  terminate  in  his  arraignment  and  execution,  commenced 
from  the  first  hour  of  his  reign.  Three  parliaments  were  suc¬ 
cessively  convened,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  rendering  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  suhservient  to  the  despotic  policy  of  the  king; 
but  the  guardians  of  Knglish  liberty  refused  to  betray  their  trust, 
and  the  houses  were  conse(jiieiitly  dissolved  in  contemptuous  dis¬ 
pleasure.  The  young  monarch  thought  to  |>lay  the  tyrant  with 
as  high  a  hand  as  the  last  Henry;  hut  the  times  were  changed, 
and  lie  fell  before  the  wrath  of  an  insulted  Jind  indignant  nation. 
The  last  of  these  dissolutions  took  place  in  162J),  the  year  of 
Clarendon’s  first  marriage :  and  a  royal  proclamation  was  shortly 
afterwards  issued,  declaring  that  it  would  be  esteemed  presump¬ 
tion,  and  be  punished  as  such,  for  any  to  invoke  the  name  of 
parliament,  or  to  call  upon  the  king  to  summon  together  the 
lepresentatives  of  his  people.  Sir  John  Eliot, — one  of  the  no¬ 
blest  of  Knglish  patriots, — fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
court:  and  a  thousand  means  were  devised  by  supple  lawyers  and 
unprincipled  divines,  to  break  down  the  spirit  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple.  Mercy  w’as  banished  equally  from  the  court  and  the  church. 
The  apostate  Strafford  ruled  the  one,  and  the  mean-spirited  and 
superstitious  Laud  the  other.  The  capacious  intellect  of  the 
former,  found  a  ready  instrument  in  the  hard-heartedness  and 
lust  of  power,  which  characterized  the  latter.  It  was  a  terrible 
struggle  between  tyranny  and  freedom, —  the  obsolete  pretensions 
of  a  former  age,  and  the  equitable  claims  of  a  regenerated  intel¬ 
lect.  The  scale  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  the  most  sagacious 
observer  might  well  doubt  the  result. 

It  was  at  such  a  period, — so  critical  and  momentous — that 
Hyde  was  ushered  into  public  life.  W’e  know’  but  little  of  his 
early  political  prepossessions,  but  that  little  disposes  us  to  infer 
that  they  were  favonible  to  the  court.  On  the  publication  ot 
Pry  line’s  Histrio-mastix,  one  sentence  of  which  Laud  and  his 
chaplain  Ileylin  so  infamously  misrepresented  to  the  king  and 
queen,  Hyde  took  a  prominent  part  in  a  masque  performed  by 
the  four  principal  Inns  of  Court,  ‘as  an  expression  of  their  love 
‘and  duty  to  their  majesties,’  and,  to  use  the  words  of  White- 
locke,  ‘because  tliis  action  would  manifest  the  difference  of 
‘  their  opinion  from  Mr.  Prynne’snew  learning,  and  serve  to  coii- 
‘fuw*  his  work.  On  this  occasion, — strange  to  say, — he  was 
associated  wdth  Whitelocke  and  Selden,  as  w’oll  as  with  No\% 
Herbert,  and  Finch.  The  ex])ense  of  the  pageant  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  twenty-one  thousiind  pounds,  lie  was  shortly  after- 
wrards  introduced  to  Laud,  wdien  the  latter  w’as  seeking,  with  the 
animosity  natural  to  a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit,  ‘  discoverv  ot 
‘past  actions  which  might  reflect  upon  the  memory’  of  the  tarl 
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of  Portland,  I-ord  of  the  Trciisury,  then  recently  deceased. 
Hyde  had  been  employed  l>y  the  merchants  of  London  to  draw 
up  a  petition  aj^ainst  an  order  of  the  late  treasurer,  which  beinji^ 
reported  to  Liud,  he  desired  to  see  him.  Tlie  lawyer 

waited  on  tlie  primate,  and  the  flattering  style  of  his  reception, 
made  a  favorable  impression,  which  strongly  influenced  his  subse¬ 
quent  sketches  of  I^aud.  In  the  meantime,  the  government 
wiis  conducted  as  a  pure  despotism. 

‘  Never,’ says  Mr.  Lister,  ‘had  the  people  of  Knj'land,  in  so  ad¬ 
vanced  a  state  of  civilization,  been  subject  to  an  oppression  s<»  jijenerab 
so  odious,  so  little  redeemed  by  anglit  that  could  either  flatter  the 
nation,  or  even  conciliate  a  particular  class.  No  one  ])o\verfnl  party 
was  eiij^aged  to  lend  its  aid  for  the  snhjnj^ation  of  the  rest.  .  .  . 
Neither  the  aristocracy,  the  jjentry,  the  inercliants,  nor  the  yeomen, 
were  interested,  as  a  class,  in  snp|M»rtin«5  the  prerogative.  The 
niaj»»rity  of  each,  if  not  inimical,  w'ere  at  least  imlilferent.  The  clergy 
alone,  led  on  by  Land,  appeared,  as  a  bmly,  to  sym])athise  w'ith  the 
crown.  But  the  church,  while  it  sought  strength  from  nwalty,  af¬ 
forded  none.  It  only  swelled,  by  its  pretensions,  the  number  of  mal¬ 
contents,  and  aggravated  their  stubbornness  by  the  addition  of  sectarian 
zeal.  It  gave  a  religions  character  to  the  contest.  It  aflforded  to  the 
disaffection  of  the  nonconformist  a  higher  nn^tive  than  ])ecnniary 
grievance.  The  bench  was  submissive ;  and  an  assumption  of  legal 
forms  was,  for  a  while,  the  most  effectual  device  by  which  that  reve¬ 
rence  for  law  and  order,  which  characterises  the  English  people,  was 
made  an  instrument  for  their  subjugatitni. 

‘Under  such  auspices,  and  with  such  ap])liances,  w'as  pursued  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  comprehensive  and  manifold  oppression,  menacing  all  persons, 
sapping  all  rights,  annulling  immunities  deemed  indefeasible,  breaking 
promises  deemed  inviolable — a  tyranny  of  spies  and  tax-gatherers, 
carrying  its  vexations  into  every  household,  and  poisoning  the  daily 
comforts  of  the  people,  thwarting  their  occupations,  despoiling  their 
property,  meddling  w  ith  their  trade ;  yet,  because  this  tyranny  was  not 
siuiguinary — because  it  fined,  maimed,  imprisoned,  but  did  not  kill 
■ — we  are  t(dd  to  wonder  that  the  pet>ple  should  rebel.' — pp.  46,  47. 

At  length,  the  king  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  again 
summoning  a  parliament.  It  met  on  the  I3th  of  April,  1640, 
and  was  briefly  assured  by  Charles,  ‘  that  there  never  was  a  king 
‘that  had  a  greater  and  more  weighty  cause  to  call  his  jieople 
‘  together  ’  than  himself.  Hyde  was  a  member  of  this  par¬ 
liament,  and  occupied  a  soinewdiat  eqnivoctd  position  in  its 
debate.s,  being  o[)posed  to  Hampden  on  a  question,  which  the 
popular  party  deemed  of  vital  imporUince.  A  struggle  com¬ 
menced  from  its  first  meeting,  the  one  party  asking  for  supplies, 
the  other  demanding  additional  salegnards  for  liberty.  Pyin  and 
nam|)deii  had  waited  their  hour,  and  now'  that  it  was  arrived, 
they  determined  on  gathering  its  fruits.  Precedence  was  given 
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to  the  question  of  j^rievances,  whieli  were  dividetl  into  three 
eliisscs,  innovations  in  religion,  invasions  of  pro|)erty,  and  viola¬ 
tions  of  parliamentiiry  privilep;os.  Messjqre  after  message  was 
received  from  the  kin<^,  nru^inu^  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
supply  of  his  peenniary  wants;  i)iit  the  ])opular  leaders  knew  their 
position  too  well  to  accede  to  Ids  prayer.  Tlie  lords  were  in¬ 
duced  to  enforce  it,  hut  their  interposition  was  voted  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  the  commons  proceeded,  temperately  hut  firinlv,  to 
discharji;e  their  hi^h  trust.  IVrceivin^,  at  len^^th,  that  money 
would  he  voted  only  on  conditions  favourable  to  popular  liberty, 
the  short-sijrhted  monarch,  on  the  5th  of  May,  summoned  the 
commons  to  the  upper  house,  and  then  dissolved  the  parliament. 
‘'Fhere  could  not,'  says  Clarendon,  ‘a  jjreater  damp  have  seized 
‘  upon  the  spirits  of  the  whole  nation,  than  this  dissolution  caused; 

‘  and  men  had  much  of  the  misery  in  view  which  shortly  after 
‘hdlout.  It  could  never  he  hoped  that  more  sober  and  dispas- 
‘  sionate  men  would  ever  meet  toj^ether  in  that  place,  or  fewer  wh(» 

‘  hrou<i;ht  ill  purposes  with  them  ;  nor  could  any  man  imai>ine 
‘  what  offence  they  had  i^iven  which  j)Ut  the  kin^  to  that  resoln- 
‘  tion.* 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  Charles  attempted  to  pro]>  his 
tottcrinj^  tyranny.  He  still  clunii^  to  the  hope  of  ruling  without 
parliaments,  and  havintr  marshalled  an  army,  he  proceeded  towards 
the  north  to  chastise  the  Scotch  preshyterians.  It  is  needless  to 
say  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  The  troops  abhorred  the  war  in 
which  they  were  ena^a^ed;  and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  atlena^th 
compelled  the  kina’,  *>nee  more  to  summon  the  representatives  of  his 
people  to  meet  him  at  Westminster,  riiey  obeyed  his  summons  on 
the  ;Inl  <>f  November,  and  their  policy  was  no  longer  ccpiivocal  or 
hesitating.  'J'he  Iona  jKirliament  was  the  th.eatre  on  which  Hyde 
properly  beaan  his  political  life.  Its  members  were  returned 
under  a  ferment  similar  to  that  recently  witnessed,  when  M  illiam 
the  Fourth  atoned  ft>r  the  political  blunders  of  his  father  and 
!>rother,  by  eallina  on  his  people  to  pronounce  judament  on  llie 
question  of  ‘  Reform.’  'Fhe  fcelina  of  the  nation  was  united  and 
strona?  and  aenerated  a  momentary  patriotism  in  the  hearts  ot 
phleamatic  and  calculatina  politicians,  Hyde  was  returned  tor 
Saltash,  and  took  an  early  and  ])rominent  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  till  s  celebrated  assembly.  At  first,  he  went  alona  with  the  po¬ 
pular  leaders  in  denoiincina  the  misaovernment  of  the  kina» 
ni  biinaina  l»is  advisers  ti»  punishment.  No  man  save  I\m  and 
Hampden  w;is  more  active  than  Hyde,  and  few  spoke  in  stnnia^’’^ 
terms  ot  reprobation.  I  hose  of  our  readers  who  are  acrpiainted 
with  the  delusive  account  furnislied  in  the  ‘  Historv  of  the  Re- 
‘  bellion,*  ot  the  state  of  the  kiimdom  during  the  i)revious 
’0  years,  will  be  surprised  at  the  follow’ina  lana'*«^R^'  ottered 
by  Hy<(e,  at  a  conteience  of  both  houses  on  theOth  of  .lulv.  when 
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he  broiij(lit  forward  the  clmrges  of  the  commons  against  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer. 

*  There  cjinnot  be  a  greater  instance  of  a  sick  and  languishing  com¬ 
monwealth  than  the  business  of  this  day.  G<mhI  (lod !  how  have  the  guilty 
these  late  years  been  punished,  when  the  judges  themselves  have  bt*eii 
such  delinquents!  'Tis  no  marvel, that  an  irregular,  extravagant,  arbitrary 
jwwer,  like  a  torrent,  hath  broken  in  upon  us,  when  our  banks  anil 
our  bulwarks,  the  laws,  were  in  the  custody  of  such  persons.  Men  who 
had  lost  their  innocence,  could  not  jireserve  their  courage;  nor  could  we 
l(H)k  that  they  wh<»  had  so  visibly  undone  us,  themselves  should  have 
the  virtue  or  credit  to  rescue  us  from  the  oppression  of  other  men.  It 
wassaid  by  one  who  always  spoke  excellently,  that  the  twelve  judges  were 
like  the  twelve  lions  under  the  throne  of  Solomon, — under  the  throne 
—in  obedience, — but  yet  lions.  Your  Liwdships  shall  this  day  hear  of 
six,  who  (be  they  what  they  will  be  else)  were  no  lions ;  who  upon 
vulgar  fears  delivered  up  the  precious  forts  they  were  trusted  with, 
almost  without  assault  ;  and  in  a  tame  and  easy  trance  of  Hattery  and 
servitude,  lost  and  forfeited  (shamefully  forfeited)  that  reputation, 
awe,  and  reverence,  which  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  gravity  of  their 
venerable  predecessors  had  ccuitracted  and  fastened  to  tlie  places  thev 
now  hold  ;  and  even  rendered  that  study  and  profession,  which  in  all 
ages  hath  been,  and  I  hope  now  shall  be,  (»f  an  honourable  estimation 
so  contemptible  and  vile,  that,  had  not  this  blessed  day  come,  all  men 
would  have  had  this  quarrel  to  the  law  itself,  which  Marius  had  to  the 
Greek  tongue,  who  thought  it  a  mockery  to  learn  that  language,  tlie 
masters  whereof  lived  in  bondage  under  others.’ — j)p.  bO,  bl. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  part  which  Hyde  took  against 
Slratford.  He  served  on  different  committees ;  and,  as  if  to 
reward  his  zeal,  was  on  the  25th  of  March  added  to  a  committee 
for  expediting  the  trial  of  this  capital  delinquent.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  vote  he  gave  on  the  bill  of  attiiinder,  but  the  pre 
suinj)tion  is  great  that  he  supported  it. 


‘  Ilis  name  is  not  finind  in  the  list  of  ‘  Straffordians.’  It  isimpro 
bahle  that  one  who  was  hostile  to  the  attainder,  should  have  been 
selected  as  the  bearer  of  such  a  message,  as  he  carried  up  to  the  lords 
on  the  2bth  of  April.  Falkland  spoke,  and,  it  may  therefore  be  pre. 
suined,  voted,  for  the  bill  (»f  attainder;  and  Hyde  tells  us,  that  his  sub¬ 
sequent  vote  on  the  bill  against  episcopacy  w'as  the  first  in  which  he 
and  Falkland  had  ever  differed.’ — pp.  04,  0.5. 

Thus  far  Hyde’s  political  career  had  identified  him  with  the 
popular  cause.  It  had  been  consistent  and  straightforward,  free 
apparently  from  every  selfish  ingredient,  and  aiming  only  at  the 
true  interests  of  his  countrv. 
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In  the  summer  of  1641,  however,  he  he^n  to  waver.  The 
question  of  episcopacy  wjis  then  under  debate,  and  Hyde  Sijr- 
nalised  himself  iis  its  champion.  As  chairman  ot  a  committee,  he 
resorU»d  to  the  meanest  artifices  in  order  to  arrest  the  proirress  of 
the  hill  for  its  extinction.  His  own  pen  lias  recorded  his  dis¬ 
honorable  chicjinery;  but  Mr.  Lister  prefers  (piestionin<r  the 
accuracy  of  his  report,  to  an  admission  of  facts  so  dis<rraceful  to 
his  hero.  There  is  soinetliinti^  amusing  in  the  facility  with  wliich 
our  author  resorts  on  this,  and  similar  occcisions,  to  any  hypothesis 
hv  which  to  evade  conclusions  unfavorable  to  Hyde’s  chanicter. 
\Ve  entertain  no  such  views  of  the  theoretical  completeness  of 
that  character,  and  are,  therefore,  more  disposed  to  rejrard  his 
conduct  ‘as  an  instructive  example  of  the  character  of  a  lawyer  full 
‘  eharjred  w’ith  all  the  pitiful  tricks  of  his  profession.’  ‘  1  do  not 
‘  love  Clarendon,’  s<*iys  Mr.  Godwin,  ‘but  I  could  almost  fiuri  in 
‘  my  heart  to  compassionate  the  despicable  figure  he  makes.*  These 
are  strong  words,  but  they  are  not  wholly  undeserved. 

His  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  bishops,  recommended  Hyde  to  the 
notice  of  Charles,  who  was  now  about  to  visit  Scotland,  in  the 
hope  of  ini^ratiatiiiir  himself  with  his  northern  subjects.  'I'he 
kill‘d  sent  him  a  messajije  by  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  requestinj^  to  speak  with  him,  and  the  interview  which 
look  place  in  consetpience,  was  private  and  lon^.  We  have  no 
other  account  of  it  than  that  which  Hyde  furnishes  in  his  Life, 
written  twenty-eiji^ht  years  after  its  occurrence ;  and  as  it  exercised 
an  important  infiuence  over  his  future  fortunes,  we  shall  u^ive  it 
in  his  own  words. 

‘  The  king  told  Hyde,  ‘  tliat  he  had  heard  from  all  hands  how  much 
he  was  beholden  to  him,  and  that  when  all  his  servants  in  the  House  of 
C’oinuions  either  neglected  liis  service,  or  could  not  appear  usefully  in  it, 
he  t(H)k  all  occasiim  to  do  him  service  ;  for  which  he  thought  fit  to  give 
him  his  <»wu  thanks,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  would  remeinher  it  to 
his  advantage.’  He  took  notice  of  his  atfection  to  the  church,  for 
wliich,  he  said,  he  thanked  him  more  than  for  all  the  rest,  which  the 
other  acknowledged  with  the  duty  that  became  him,  and  said,  he  was 
very  happy  that  his  majesty  w'.is  pleased  with  what  he  did  ;  hut  if  he 
had  commanded  him  to  have  withdrawn  his  affection  and  reverence  for 
the  church,  he  would  not  have  obeyed  him,  which  his  majesty  said, 
made  him  love  him  the  better.  Then  he  discoursed  of  the  passion  of 
the  house,  and  of  the  bill  then  brought  in  against  episcopacy  ;  and 
asked  him,  whether  he  thought  they  w'onld  be  able  to  carry  it?  To  which 
he  nnsweriHl,  he  lielieved  they  could  not ;  at  least,  that  it  w^mld  be 
very  long  first.  ‘  Xay  (replied  the  king),  if  you  W’ill  hnik  to  it  that 
they  do  not  carry  it  la'fore  I  go  for  Scotland,  w’hich  will  be  at  such  a 
time  when  the  armit's  shall  1h'  disbanded,  I  will  undertake  for  the 
churcli  after  that  time.’  Why  then  (s;iid  the  other),  by  the  grace  of 
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(fi>d,  it  will  not  be  in  much  dans;er.*  With  whicli  the  kinj^  w^as  well 
pleased;  and  dismissed  him  with  very  grackms  expressions.’ — pp, 
114, 115. 

From  this  hour  Hyde  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  deserter  from  the 
popular  camp.  In  his  autobiography,  written  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  with  an  indistinct  recollection  of  fact*?,  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  strong  party  feeling,  he  represents  himself  as  having 
been  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the  court  from  the  first  meeting 
of  tlie  long  parliament.  Tlie  sUitement  is  not  improbable,  nor 
would  its  truth  impeach,  either  the  sagaeity,  or  fair  dealing,  of  his 
illustrious  contemjioraries.  The  bias  of  his  mind  was  probably 
visible  from  the  hrst.  The  protege  of  Laud,  who  according  to 
his  own  account  ‘  well  knew  how  to  cultivate  the  advantiiges  ’  of 
having  such  a  patron,  w^as  not  likely  to  enter  St.  Stephen’s  de¬ 
voted  body,  soul,  and  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 
Carried  along  for  a  season  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent  w  hich 
swept  all  before  it,  he  soon  regained  his  natural  position,  dis¬ 
engaged  himself  from  the  temporary  associations  into  which  he 
kid  been  hurried,  and  pledged  his  talents  and  zeal  to  the  services 
of  royalty  and  tlie  court.  Like  most  of  his  profession,  his  pre¬ 
possessions  were  in  favor  of  the  king.  Mindful  of  the  letter,  but 
neglectful  of  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  he  w^as  dis¬ 
qualified  for  taking  part  in  that  revision  of  the  balance  of  powers, 
which  was  necessitated,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  national  intel¬ 
lect,  and  the  clearer  perception  of  individual  rights,  w  hich  marked 
his  age.  Atari  earlier  era  he  might  have  been  an  enlightened  and 
safe  adviser  of  the  crown;  but  1611  his  notions  were  antiquated, 
and  his  counsels  detrimental  to  his  employers. 

The  position  of  public  affairs  afforded  an  apology,  not  wholly 
without  force,  for  Hyde’s  secession  from  the  popular  cause.  When 
parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of  November,  the  king  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Strafford  and  Laud,  and  tlie  meaner  instruments  of 
his  tyranny.  The  SUir  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission 
Court  were  in  fidl  operation;  the  seats  of  justice  were  defiled  by 
the  presence  of  unprincipled  judges;  and  the  undefined  powers  of 
prerogative  threatened  to  subvert  the  ancient  safeguards  of 
English  liberty.  The  king  was  know  n  to  be  alike  despotic  and 
faithless,  alienated  in  heart  from  the  best  features  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  intent  only  on  giving  consistency  and  permanence 
to  the  worst  precedents  of  a  former  age.  Every  eye  was  tliere- 
fore  directed  to  the  throne  as  the  exclusive  source  of  danger,  and 
die  hope  of  the  nation  was  fixed  on  the  sagacity  and  firmness  of 
its  representatives.  But  the  position  of  parties  had  undergone 
a  mighty  change  in  the  short  interval  which  had  elapsed.  Straf¬ 
ford  had  suffered  the  due  penalty  of  his  crimes;  I^ud  wus  a 
despised  prisoner  in  the  Tower;  the  guilty  judges  were  in  exile  ; 
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the  arbitrary  courts,  where  tyranny  had  sported  in  its  lawlessness, 
were  abolished,  never  to  be  revived ;  and  the  present  parliament 
was  insured  ao^ai list  dissolution  without  its  own  consent,. 

Upon  the  chano^e  thus  effected  in  the  relative  strentrth  of 

1)artie8,  the  defence  of  Hyde  is  rested  by  his  advocates.  The 
dn«f,  it  is  alleji^ed,  was  powerless,  the  commons  were  triumphant ; 
the  former,  however  disposed,  was  now'  incapable  of  plavini*-  the 
tyrant;  the  latter  were  violently  lient  on  arroi>;atin<r  to  them¬ 
selves  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  The  very  jirinciples,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  argued,  which  w  ould  have  led  a  patriot  to  attach  him¬ 
self  to  the  jmpnlar  party  at  the  first  meeting  of  jiailiament,  en¬ 
forced  an  adhesion  to  the  monarchical  branch  of  the  constitution. 
From  havin«^  been  the  assailant,  the  kin^  was  become  the 
rallyinj^  point,  of  freedom.  These  considerations  are  ur^ed  bv 
Mr.  Lister,  and  the  soundness  of  the  defence  w  ill  be  admitted 
or  denied,  accordin”^  to  the  view'  which  is  entertained  of  the 
ji^eneral  dispute.  ()ne  thiiiLi^  deserves  consideration,  as  bearinir 
conclusively  on  the  validity  of  this  reasoning  in  reference  to 
Ilvde.  With  the  exception  of  ecclesiastical  measures,  no 
material  difference  had  hitherto  lu'cn  evinced  between  him  and  the 
men,  to  whom  he  was  henceforth  so  bitterly  opposed.  He  had 
supported  all  the  chief  measures  of  the  session,  not  exce|>tiui:^ 
even  the  bill  for  ]>erpetuatini2^  the  parliament;  and  was  not 
therefore  in  a  position  to  plead  the  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
«;^erous  tendency  of  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  party.  He 
had  uttered  no  protest  ajj^ainst  their  doings,  sixve  in  the  case  of 
prelacy;  but  had  been  among  the  most  active  in  forwarding 
si'veral  of  their  bills.  In  his  subsecpient  vindication,  when 
attempting  to  impugn  the  ])olicy  of  his  opponents,  and  to  justify 
himself,  his  ]>rincipal  stress  is  laid  upon  the  remarks  of  indi¬ 
viduals — remarks  made  in  the  freedom  of  social  intercourse, 
and  without  any  pretensions  to  be  regarded,  as  expository  of  the 
policy  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  j)arliament.  Had  Hydes 
secession  taken  place  a  year  later,  and  had  the  conduct  of  par¬ 
liament  in  the  interim  been  exactly  what  history  now'  records, — a 
supposition  in  the  hist  degree  improbable, — there  w'ould  have 
been  force  and  validity  in  the  plea  advanced  by  his  friends.  Ibit  it 
is  scarcely  fair  to  attempt  to  vindicate  his  secession,  on  the  ground 
of  actions  occurring  subseipient  to  that  event,  and  greatly  attri¬ 
butable  to  it.  Mr.  Lister’s  onlinary  candor  and  fair  dealing 
desert  him  on  this  point.  He  refuses  to  let  the  ])ariiamcntary 
leaders  plead  the  iaithlessness  of  the  king  in  justification  ot 
their  demands,  arguing — inconclusively  in  our  judgment — that 
the  evidences  of  such  faithlessness  were  furnished  subseipiently 
to  these  demands  being  made;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  seeks 
to  defend  the  cimduct  of  Hyde,  on  the  ground  of  violences  which 
were  per\>ctratcd  long  alter  his  services  had  been  transferred  t<» 
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tlie  court  The  policy  of  such  men  as  Hyde,  Falkland,  and 
Colepepper,— the  -  recognized  heads  of  the  moderate  party  of  the 
^jyy^__only  strengtliened  the  hands  of  the  king,  without  increasing 
the  probabilities  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  great 
contest  They  divided  the  strength  of  the  lii)eral  party,  witlioiit 
obtaining  in  the  councils  of  tlie  monarch  any  compensatory 
weight  Charles  gladly  availed  himself  of  tlieir  reputation, 
and  promised  to  be  guided  by  their  advice ;  but  there  were  other 
counsellors  to  whom  he  more  readily  listened,  and  by  whom 
he  was  fatally  led  justray.  A  notable  instance  of  this  was  fur¬ 
nished  in  his  attempted  arrest  of  the  popular  leaders ;  referring 
to  which,  in  his  ‘History  of  the  Rebellion,*  Clarendon  remarks, 
‘The  three  persons  before-named,  without  whose  privity  the 
‘  king  had  promised  that  he  would  enter  on  no  counsel,  were  so 
‘much  displeased  and  dejected,  that  they  were  inclined  never 
‘more  to  take  upon  them  the  care  of  anything  to  be  transacted 
‘in  the  house;  finding  already  that  they  could  not  avoid  being 
‘looked  u|>on  as  the  authors  of  these  counsels  to  which  they  were 
‘  so  absolute  strauyers^  and  which  they  so  perfectly  detested,*  By 
passing  over  to  the  king,  Hyde  and  his  associates  strengthened 
the  hands  of  a  monarch  who  contemned  their  counsels,  and 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  the  dogmas  of  an  exploded  tyranny. 
Charles  was  thus  emboldened  to  refuse  what  he  would  otherwise 
have  yielded:  a  delusive  complexion  was  given  to  his  cause 
which,  serving  to  distract  the  real  friends  of  freedom,  rendered 
an  an|)eal  to  arms  inevitable. 

'Ine  position  occupied  by  Hyde,  was  less  crc<litable  than 
that  of  either  of  his  friends.  They  became  the  acknow  ledged  and 
responsible  ministers  of  the  crown,  Falkland  as  secretary  of 
State,  and  Colej)epper,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Lxchetpier.  Hyde 
was  intended  for  the  JSolicitor-generalship,  in  the  place  of  St. 
John,  who  was  to  be  dismissed,  hut  he  earnestly  opposed  the 
arningcment,  assuring  ‘  their  majesties,  that  he  should  he  able 
‘  to  do  much  more  service  in  the  condition  he  was  in.  ’ 
l)nj)licity  and  want  of  good  faith  were  strikingly  evidenced  in 
the  policy  he  now  adopted.  He  was  a  spy  in  the  popular 
ramp,  a  liberal  in  profession,  hut  a  cavalier  in  heart,  an  intriguing 
deserter,  wdio  sought  to  recommend  himself  to  his  new  master, 
by  distracting  the  counsels  and  reporting  the  resolutions  of  his 
former  associates.  Every  means  w’hich  a  cautious  and  timid 
|H)licy  could  devise,  w’ere  employed  to  conceal  the  ])art  he  was 
acting.  His  consultations  w  ith  Falkland  and  C  olepepper  were 
held  (luring  the  night,  and  his  visits  to  the  king  were  c(m(4uctcd 
with  great  secrecy.  But  it  was  impossible  to  elude  the  men 
against  whom  he  was  plotting.  'Fhe  place  of  ‘the  nightly 
meetings*  was  discovered,  and  Hampden — the  most  imspottcd 
patriot  in  the  long  list  of  English  worthies — reproached  him 
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with  his  desertion,  telling  him,  ‘he  well  knew  he  had  a  mind 
‘they  >hould  be  all  in  prison.*  His  opposition  to  the  Remon¬ 
strance  at  length  removed  all  disguise.  This  celebrated  document, 
by  which  the  popular  leaders  sought  to  stem  the  returning  tide 
of  lovaltv,  by  remiinling  the  nation  of  the  grievous  oppressions 
that  )iad  been  practised,  w’as  zealously  opposed  by  the  king’s 
friends.  Tiiey  dreaded  its  influence,  and  naturally  endeavoured 
to  prevent  its  adoption.  The  delxite  upon  it  was  protracted 
and  vehement,  and  Hyde  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  it 
was  a  crisis  in  the  king’s  aflairs  which  compelled  his  adherents 
to  tlirow  aside  all  restraint ;  and  from  this  moment  consequentlv, 
Hyde,  the  secret  associate  of  Falkland  and  Colepepper,  became 
the  open  aiid  zealous  sharer  of  their  councils. 

The  king’s  declarations  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  too  eulogistic.  Their  calm 
and  c<»nsritutional  tone  was  admirably  adapted  to  serve  the  roval 
cause ;  and  it  is  not,  probably,  too  much  to  affirm,  that  Charles 
was  mainly  indebted  to  their  influence,  for  the  forces  he  was 
speedily  enabled  to  array  against  the  parliament. 

‘The  c«>mplaints,’  remarks  our  author,  ‘of  the  ‘  friiitlessness’  of 
tliese  declarations,  and  their  insurticiency  to  ‘  convince  the  refractory,’ 
proceed  from  a  niisct inception  Iwth  of  their  ultimate  object,  and  of 
tlie  party  to  wliom  they  appealed.  It  was  true,  the  time  was  past 
when  the  mighty  tjuarrel  could  be  decided  by  the  pen.  Every  thing 
denotetl  an  inipt‘nding  strife  more  terrible  than  that  of  words.  It  >vas 
improbidde  that  the  force  of  rhetoric  would  divert  from  their  purjxise 
the  Parliament  <ir  the  king,  or  that  either  expected  to  convince  the 
other.  Ostensibly  they  addressed  each  other,  but  virtually  they  \x\u 
pealed  to  a  third  party,  the  eventual  umpire  of  the  strife — the 
people.  At  this  time,  it  was  of  little  importance  whether  all  that  was 

1Hihlisht*d  in  the  king’s  name  gained  for  him  one  single  vote  in  Par- 
lament ;  but  it  was  of  great  importance  that  he  should  lie  jiistihed 
in  the*  eyes  of  his  subjects.  To  what  extent  his  cause  was  strength- 
eni‘d  by  these  appe-als  we  cannot  estimate ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
lierixl  that  his  succi^ss  in  mustering  supt>orters  greatly  exceeded  the 
exjH'ctations  recorded  by  the  candid  and  sagacious  5Iay,  and  s;iiil  to 
have  been  expressed  by  P^Tii  and  Ham|Hlen.  We  must  rememlx?r 
the  dagrant  imprudence  (if  it  can  be  designated  by  so  mild  a  term) 
by  which  the  king  had  lowered  the  ]>opiilarity  of  his  cause :  we 
must  rememlier  the  superiority  of  means  in  the  hands  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  shall  then  feel,  that  much  of  liis  unexpected  success, 
in  gathering  adherents  to  liis  standard,  may  lie  attributed  to  the 
ability  with  which  the  royal  cause  had  been  thus  pleaded  before  the 
nation.’ — Ib.  pp.  182-3. 

3  he  ]>apor  war  winch  Clarendon  so  ably  conducted,  was  in- 
cajuible  of  arresting  the  ill-fortunes  of  his  master.  It  brought 
recruits  to  his  standard,  ami  gave  a  temponiry  air  of  triumph 
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to  his  cause,  but  no  sooner  had  Cromwell — the  master-spirit 
of  the  age — succeeded  in  re-modelling  the  p;irliament’s  army, 
tlian  its  force  beaune  irresistible,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 
king  ^I’as  complete.  "I  he  future  pnuector  appealed  to  the 
enthusbsm  of  Ids  troops  and  gave  it  full  sei>pe.  The  exercises 
of  devotion  were  strangely  blended,  in  their  camp,  with  the 
tiiscipline  of  war ;  and  the  result  is  known  to  every  rhiglishman. 
Xaseby  IWld  testified  their  valor,  and  decideJ  the  contest. 
During  the  alternations  ot  the  struggle,  Hyde  did  his  utmost  to 
'ierve  the  king:  but  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  had  to  work,  and  the  strong  disgust  which  a 
long  course  of  misrule  had  awakened  throughout  the  kingdom, 
neutralised  his  efforts,  and  secured  the  triumph  of  his  opponents. 
He  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchei|uer  in  1(>13,  but  with 
the  exception  of  Falkland,  Colepeppcr,  and  Southampton,  there 
were  few  men  about  the  king  whom  he  could  trust.  Most  of 
them  were  reckless  and  ambitious  adventurers,  whose  venality 
and  selfishness  distracted  and  disgraced  the  royal  cause.  The 
court  was  a  scene  of  perpetmd  intrigues.  Men  of  mean  passions 
and  sinister  views  sought  to  build  their  own  fortunes  on  the 
ruins  of  their  country.  The  loyalty  of  the  civaliers, — so  much 
lauded  by  moilern  w  riters, — was,  with  few  exeeptions,  an  irrational 
and  headstrong  pavsion,  which  sjiw  nothing  to  admire  in  Faiglish 
liberty,  nothing  with  which  to  sympathize  in  the  aspirations 
of  a  generous  and  noble-minded  people.  It  wiis  an  unen¬ 
viable  post  which  the  official  advisers  of  the  king  occupied, 
and  they  felt  it  bitterly.  The  military,  headed  by  Kupert, 
despised  them ;  and  Charles,  with  his  accustomed  infatuation, 
lent  himself  to  their  machinations.  Never  was  there  a  party, 
making  loud  pretensions  to  honor,  which  presented  less  worthy 
trails  to  the  eye  of  posterity.  It  is  a  melancholy  picture  which 
Clarendon  draws  of  the  state  of  things  at  Oxford,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  king;  and  those  would  do  well  to  study  it,  who 
can  find  nothing  to  censure  in  the  royalists,  and  nothing  to  com¬ 
mend  among  their  opponents.  ‘  The  discomposures,  jealousies, 
‘and  disgusts,*  he  says,  ‘which  reigned  at  Oxford,  produced 
‘  great  inconveniences ;  and  as  many  times,  men  in  a  scuffle  lose 
‘  their  weapons,  and  light  upon  those  which  belonge<l  to  their  ad- 
‘versaries,  who  again  arm  themselves  with  those  which  belonged 
‘  to  die  others,  such,  one  would  have  thought,  had  been  the  fortune 
‘  ot  the  king’s  army  in  the  encounters  with  the  enemy’s ;  for  those 
‘  under  the  king’s  commanders  grew  insensible  into  all  the  license, 
‘disorder,  and  impiety  with  which  they  had  reproached  the  rebels; 
‘and  they  into  great  discipline,  diligence,  and  sobriety:  W’hich 
‘begot  courage  and  resolution  in  them,  and  notable  dexterity  in 
‘achievements  and  enterprises.  Insomuch  as  our  side  seemed  to 
‘  fight  for  monarchy,  with  the  weapons  ot  contusion,  and  the 
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S)tlicr  to  destroy  the  kiii^  aiul  a^overnment  with  all  the  principles 
<and  re:^nlarity  of  monarchy.’ 

Hvde  s  last  interview  with  the  kinti^  was  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1(U.5.  On  that  day  he  departed  with  the  yonnjj^  j)rince  Charles 
to  the  West,  in  the  ho|)e  of  reconciliiiir  the  dissensions,  which 
existed  ainon^  the  royalist  commanders,  and  of  stimnlatinnr  the 
zeal  of  the  kinj^’s  friends.  The  turn  of  affairs,  however,  speeilily 
compelled  the  ])rinee,  accompanied  by  Hyde  and  Colepepper, 
to  take  shippinj^  for  Scilly,  whence  he  escaped  on  the  Kith  of 
April,  KiKi,  to  Jersey. 

From  this  time  to  l(>6(),  Hyde  lived  in  poverty  and  exile.  'Fhe 
little  court  of  the  Second  Charles  exhibited  in  miniature  all  the 
worst  features  of  that  of  his  father.  The  prince  himself  was 
thouu^htless,  indolent,  and  depraved.  lender  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  he  would  probably  have  grown  to  manhood  with¬ 
out  developing  any  of  the  better  qualities  of  our  nature;  but,  cir- 
cumstiinced  as  he  was,  every  vicious  propensity  was  strengthened 
by  unbridled  indulgence.  In  the  meantime,  himself  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  suffering  the  extreme  of  poverty.  In  June,  1(»5J, 
Clarendon  writing  to  Nicholas,  says  : 

*  I  do  not  know  that  any  man  is  yet  dead  for  want  of  bread,  which 
really  I  wonder  at.  I  am  sure  the  king  himself  owes  for  all  he  hath 
eaten  since  Ajwil ;  and  I  am  not  accpiainted  with  one  servant  of  his 
who  hath  a  pistole  in  his  pocket.  Five  or  six  of  us  eat  together  one 
meal  a  day,  for  a  pistt)le  a  week;  but  all  of  us  owe  for  God  knows  how 
many  weeks  to  the  poor  woman  that  feeds  us.  1  believe  my  Lord  of 
Ormond  hath  imt  had  five  livres  in  his  purse  this  month,  and  hath 
fewer  ch)thes  of  all  sorts  than  you  have ;  and  yet  1  take  you  to  be  no 
gallant.” — Ib.,  pp.  371 — 37^* 

Despairing  of  success  in  any  open  attempt  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  CVomwell,  the  royalists  now  basely  plotted  his  assassina¬ 
tion.  He  himself  had  been  charged  with  a  similar  design  against 
the  late  king,  but  his  high,  thougli  perverted  nature,  shrunk  with 
scorn  from  the  charge.  It  had  never  entered  his  thoughts, — it 
was  ccpially  abhorrent  from  his  feelings  and  his  creed.  Hut  it 
was  otherwise  with  Ilvde,  He  connived  at,  if  he  did  not  directly 
encourage,  the  plots  formed  against  the  life  of  the  Protector. 
There  is  good  evidence  of  this,  and  Mr.  Lister  admits  the  tact. 
It  is  proved  by  his  correspondence  with  Colonel  Titus,  and  brands 
him  with  an  infamy,  which  renders  perfectly  ridiculous  the 
exaggerated  praises  of  his  admirers.  In  the  teeth  of  such  a  taci, 
it  is  sheer  folly,  or  rank  ]>arty  spirit,  to  describe  Clarendon  Jis  a 
man  of  high  moral  principle.  Faithful  he  might  be,  and  un- 
tloubtedly  was,  to  the  worthless  masters  whom  he  served ;  but 
there  must  have  been  a  radical  unsoundness  in  his  moral  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  have  permitted  a  concurrence  in  so  detestable  a  scheim*. 
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It  cannot  bo  pleiidiHl  on  Ins  behalf,  that  his  judgment  won  clouded, 
or  his  heart  misled,  by  the  impulse  of  a  frenzied  enthnsiasm.  He 
was  the  cool-blooded  and  calculating  jmlitician,  who,  himself  un¬ 
seen,  encourai^ed  the  assassin  jnirposes  of  his  hcase  fiofents.  Little 
as  we  admire  Clarendon,  wo  wish,  for  the  honor  of  our  nature, 
and  the  reputation  of  a  man  once  eminent  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  that  we  could  disprove  the  chartre. 

At  len«^th  came  the  Restoration, — a  natural  result  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  usur])ation  of  Cromwell.  In  eschewiiiir  his  early  faith,  that 
celebrated  man  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  events  of  l(i(»();  and 
the  fact  was  instantly  visible,  when  his  nrroat  spirit  ceased  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  p^overnment.  lie  had  disappointed  a  nation’s  ho})es, 
h.ad  outraged  its  most  cherished  j)repossessions,  and  was  doomecl 
to  experience  the  bitterness  of  unsatisfied  ambition.  After  his 
decease,  the  nation  for  a  time  reeled  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  in  despair  of  otherwise  obtaining  rest,  hailed  as  its  de¬ 
liverer,  one  of  the  most  worthless  and  contemptible  of  mortals. 
Mr.  Lister  contends  that  the  Convention  Parliament  was  rijjjht,  in 
not  exacting  from  the  prince  conditions  favorable  to  public 
liberty;  and  Mr.  llallam  ay^rees  substantially  with  him,  alfeiijin^ 
that  the  early  measures  of  the  Lonjr  Parliament  had  provided  all 
necessary  safe-guards.  Yet  we  venture  to  siiji^^est,  that  the  pecu¬ 
liar  position  and  irritiited  state  of  ])arties,  the  immense  interests  at 
stake,  the  sum  of  i>^ood  or  evil  which  was  about  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  nation ;  did  call  for,  and  rendered  imperative,  some  distinct 
imderstandint^,  which  should  pledge  the  kin^,  so  far  as  he  could 
he  pledi^ed,  to  a  line  of  policy  best  suited  to  the  interests  of  bis 
people.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  rii^ht, 
when  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  draw 
up  propositions  for  the  kind’s  acceptance ;  and  that  IMonk 
only  perfected  his  treachery,  by  opposing  the  sujj^trestion. 
‘  What,’ sjiid  the  perjured  dissembler,  ‘have  you  to  fear  from  a 
‘prince  who  has  neither  wealth  to  corrupt,  nor  an  army  to  enslave 
‘vou?’ 

Charles  entered  London  on  the  2flth  of  May,  ‘  with  a  triumph 
‘of  about  2(),()0()  horse  and  foot,  brandishing  their  swords,  and 
‘  shoutini^  with  inexpressible  jov ;  the  ways  strewed  with  flowers, 
‘the  hells  rin^iiii^’,  the  streets  huni:^  with  tapestry,  and  fountains 
‘runnin^^  with  wine.’  Evelyn,  whose  words  w'e  have  cjuoted, 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  his  gratified  loyalty  attributed 
all  to  the  divine  interposition.  ‘  I  stood  in  the  Strand,*  he  says, 
‘and  beheld  it^  and  blessed  Ciod.  ...  It  was  the  Lord’s  doin<r, 
‘  for  such  a  restauration  was  never  mentioned  in  any  history 
‘  antient  or  modern,  since  the  returne  of  the  .lews  from  the 
‘  Babylonish  caj)tivity.’  It  wmuld  have  been  more  pertinent,  and 
not  less  relijrious,  to  iiKpiire  w’hetlier  the  scene  w’as  not  similar 
to  that  enacted  in  ancient  times,  wdicn  (bul  s^ve  to  Israel  a  kin^ 
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in  his  wrath.  If  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  chiiracter 
of  the  monarch  and  the  tendency  of  his  government,  the 
rase  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  A  more  disgraceful  period 
than  that  which  followed,  does  not  occur  in  Lnglish  history. 

A  host  of  rapacious  and  profligate  ailventurers  broke  loose 
upon  society.  The  worst  vices  of  the  continent  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  England,  the  common  decencies  of  life  were  outniged, 
and  every  semblance  of  piety  was  banished  from  the  court.  Tlie 
unblushing  profligacy  of  the  king  was  but  too  faithfully  imitated 
by  his  servants. 

Hyde  had  been  made  Chancellor  prior  to  the  restoration,  and 
shortly  after  that  event,  was  created  llaron  Hyde,  of  Ilindon,  and 
subsequently,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
king’s  government,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  day  gave  him 
immense  power,  for  good  or  for  evil.  ‘He  w;is  the  first  in  place, 

‘  favour,  and  authority,  among  the  ministers  of  a  monarch,  who, 

‘  while  invested  by  the  public  with  sovereign  power,  still  evinced 
‘  towards  him  the  deference  of  a  pupil.’  Under  such  circumstances 
there  is  no  want  of  candor,  in  holding  Clarendon  responsible  for 
the  measures  which  were  adopted.  He  was  the  head  and  soul  of 
the  Administration,  and  the  airs  of  dictatorship  which  he  assumed, 
and  which  rendered  his  presence  so  unpalatable  to  his  associates, 
are  evidence  of  the  view  he  took  of  his  own  position.  Mr. 
Lister  fairly  argues  that,  in  estimating  his  policy,  as  Prime  Mi¬ 
nister,  much  allowance  must  be  made,  on  account  of  the  rapid 
transition  he  had  experienced.  ‘  Power,*  he  remarks,  ‘gained, 

‘  not  hy  gradual  steps,  hut  hy  one  stride,  is  doubly  corrupting ; 

‘  and  seldom  has  change  been  greater  than  that  which  a  few  weeks 
‘effected  in  the  fortunes  of  Hyde.’  Hut,  after  every  allowance 
which  can  he  fairly  claimed,  the  administration  of  Clarendon  will 
remain  an  inglorious  epoch  in  our  history,  dishonoral)le  to  the 
premier,  and  injurious  to  the  country.  Our  space  must  prevent 
us  from  glancing  at  more  than  two  or  three  of  his  measures.  The 
Declaration  from  Hreda,  drawn  up  hy  Clarendon,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  master’s  restoration,  had  promised  ‘a  free  and  general 
pardon,’  Siive  in  the  case  of  those  who  should  be  excepted  hy  Par¬ 
liament.  The  limitation  wiis  understood  to  point  at  the  late 
king’s  judges,  and  many  of  them,  in  consequence,  sought  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  siifety  by  flight.  "^Po  prevent,  it  would  seem,  their 
escape,  a  heartless  and  treacherous  proclamation  was  issued  on  the 
(ithof.Iune,  summoning  all  members  of  the  llegicide  Court,  to 
surrender  themselves  within  fourteen  days,  under  pain  of  exclu¬ 
sion  from  pardon.  The  proclamation  admitted  hut  of  one  inter- 
pretiition;  and  several  of  the  king’s  judges  relying  on  the  integrity 
of  its  framers,  rendered  themselves  up.  Ludlow  was  among  the 
number,  having  been  advised  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  the 
Speaker  of  tlie  Commons,  that  ‘it  would  be  the  most  horrid 
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‘tiling  the  world*  should  proceediiii^  bo  instituted  against 
(hose  who  did  so.  Hut  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  proclama¬ 
tion  had  been  issued  in  ill-faith,  —that  it  was  the  base  artifice  of 
a  revengeful  and  blo<Hl-thirsty  taction,  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  persons  of  their  enemies.  Clarendon  attempted  to  explain 
away  the  royal  language,  and  to  justifv  the  trial  and  execntion  of 
the  men  who  had  been  deluded  by  it;  but  the  blood  thus  treacher¬ 
ously  shed,  though  unhonoured  at  the  moment,  was  not  unproduc¬ 
tive  in  after  times.  'I'he  case  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  one  of  ac- 
eumiilated  treachery  and  baseness.  He  had  not  only  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First,  but  was  well  known 
to  have  opposed  it,  and  to  have  retired  in  consequence,  for  a 
season,  from  public  affairs.  There  was  no  shadow  of  a  justifica¬ 
tion,  therefore,  for  the  proceedings  instituted  against  him, — pro¬ 
ceedings  artfully  urged  on  by  Clarendon,  who  advised  that  he 
should  be  excepted  from  the  Hill  of  indemnity  as  ‘a  man  of  mis¬ 
chievous  activity.*  'Fhe  Commons  opposed  the  j)roposition,  but 
ultimately  gave  way  on  the  suggestion  of  (Marendon,  that  the 
two  Houses  should  ])etition  for  liis  life.  The  crafty  Chancellor 
had  thus  attained  his  object :  Vane  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  foes, 
and  though  a  petition  was  presented  on  his  behalf,  and  the  king 
promised  to  grant  its  prayer,  no  sooner  was  a  House  of  C’ommons 
assembled  ‘more  slavish  and  more  zealous  for  royalty’  than  the 
present,  than  they  aecomplished  his  death.  ‘  Certainly,’  said 
Charles  in  a  letter  to  Clarendon,  ‘  he  is  too  dangerous  a  man  l() 
Met  live,  if  we  can  honestly  put  him  out  of  the  way.’  Thus 
coolly  was  the  best  blood  of  England  shed  by  a  perfidious 
monarch,  and  his  no  less  perfidious  minister.  \Ve  regret  that 
Mr.  1  aster’s  partiality  for  his  hero,  has  led  him  to  extenuate  the 
baseness  of  these  transactions.  The  ideal  perfection  he  Jissigns  to 
Clarendon,  militates  fatally  against  the  honesty.of  his  narrative. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his  administration,  we  need  say 
hut  little.  It  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  darkest  chapters  in  the  history  of  religious  intolerance. 
Charles  was  mainly  indebted  to  the  Presbyterians  for  his  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  throne.  "I  hey  had  plotted  ami  suffered  on  his  behalf, 
and  w’ere  now  doomed  to  experience  the  folly  of  trusting  a  man, 
whom  no  engagements  could  bind,  and  no  services  render  grateful. 
So  long  as  his  return  was  problematical,  they  were  deluded  with 
vague  promises,  and  were  addressed  in  flattering  s[)eech,  by  epis¬ 
copal  sycophants  and  the  ministers  of  the  prince.  In  the  lireda 
Declaration,  ‘  liberty  to  tender  consciences,’  was  expressly  pro¬ 
mised.  ‘No  man,*  said  Charles,  in  language  j)rej)ared  by  C’laren- 
don,  ‘shall  be  disquieted,  or  called  in  question,  for  differences  of 
‘  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
‘  the  kingdom.*  Such  were  the  promises  of  the  king  and  his 
adviser, — their  fulfilment  must  be  looked  for  in  the  atrocious 
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Statutes,  wliieli  emptied  the  pulpits  of  the  Kstablishmcnt,  dose- 
erated  the  ordinatices  of  religion  to  the  vile  purposes  of  a  party, 
robbed  a  large  section  of  the  community  of  their  political  rights, 
and  reduced  to  poverty  and  banishment  thousands  of  the  best 
men  whom  England  contained.  The  infatuated  loyally  of  tin* 
Presbyterians  was  repaid  by  confiscation,  im[)risonment,  and 
exile.  They  merited  punishment,  but  not  surely  at  the  hands  of 
Charles,  for  whose  restoration  they  had  intrigued  and  labored. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Presbyterians  as  a  party.  'I'liev 
were  behind  their  age,  and  were  selfishly  devoted  to  their  owii 
aggrandizement.  'Eheir  intolerance  in  the  Long  l\uliamont 
<lrove  the  army  to  the  employment  of  force,  and  furnislu‘d  a  ]>ri‘- 
text  for  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  Cromwell.  Had  tlu  v 
been  faithful  to  their  high  trust, — had  their  policy  been  as  sound 
;is  their  power  at  one  time  was  great, — had  they  listened  t(»  the 
retisonable  demand  for  toleration  made  by  the  Independents  and 
other  sectaries;  the  government  of  the  C’ommonwealih  might  have 
been  est;d>lished  on  an  im|)erishable  basis,  and  tlie  intellect  and 
morals  of  the  nation,  have  been  saved  from  the  debasement  which 
followed  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  But  nothing  can  ex¬ 
tenuate  the  hollow  and  j)erfidious  policy  which  was  now  adoj)tcd 
towards  them.  Aj>pearances  were  preserved  so  long  as  the  C'on- 
vention  Parliament  lasted.  Meetings  were  even  aj)pointed  be¬ 
tween  the  bishops  and  some  divines  of  their  persuasion,  hut  the 
temper  of  the  former  may  be  gathered  from  the  fear  exj)ressed  by 
Sheldon  to  the  b'arl  of  Manchester,  lest  the  terms  (d’  conformity 
should  be  so  lax  as  to  [>ermit  the  Presbyterians  to  conform. 
When  Baxter,  in  the  course  of  the  Savoy  Conference,  entreated 
the  bishops  ‘not  to  cast  out  so  many  of  their  brethren  through  the 
‘nation  as  scrupled  a  ceremony  which  they  confessed  indillerent,’ 
Sterne,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  malignantly  remarked,  ‘  lie  will 
‘  not  say  in  a  kitojdom,,  lest  he  own  a  king,' — a  mean  and  base  in¬ 
sinuation,  belied,  as  the  false  prelate  well  knew,  by  every  act  ot 
Baxter’s  life.  ‘  And  now,’  says  Burnet,  having  related  the  jwo- 
coedings  at  the  Savoy,  ‘all  the  concern  that  seemed  to  emplo\ 
‘the  bishops’  thoughts  was,  not  only  to  make  no  alteration  on 
‘  their  (the  Presbyterians’)  account,  but  to  make  the  terms  of  con- 
‘  formity  much  stricter  than  they  had  been  before  the  v/ar.’ 

Clarendon  wjis  a  zealous  abettor  of  e|)iscopal  intolerance.  He 
was  a  thorough-going  Church-of-Eiigland  imin,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  a  bitter  hater  of  all  who  dissented  from  her  politv. 
The  state  church  was  his  idol,  and  he  labored  in  her  service 
with  all  the  rancor  of  the  polemic,  and  the  exasperation  ot  per¬ 
sonal  hate.  No  sooner  had  a  parliament  assembled  whose  bigotry 
and  hatred  of  religion  could  be  successfully  a|)])ealed  to,  than  the 
Minister  hurried  them  on  in  the  work  of  persecution.  Advan¬ 
tage  ^vas  taken  of  the  insurrection  of  a  few  mad  fanatics  under 
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Vcnncr,  a  wine-cooper,  to  stimulate  the  bail  passions  of  liis  hearers 
against  the  noneonforinists  as  a  body.  No  man  knew  better  than 
Clarendon  that  both  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents  rc- 
nrolKited  the  insurrection  of  \’enner  as  strongly  as  he  did;  yet  he 
basely  availed  himself  of  it  iis  a  colorable  pretext  for  his  barbar¬ 
ous  and  bigoted  policy.  ‘  The  seditious  preachers,’ — an  equivocal 
phrase  as  issuing  from  such  lips,  and  addressed  to  such  auditors, 
— were  denounced  in  terms  suiKciently  grateful  to  the  frenzied 
zealots  of  prelacy;  and  their  suppression  was  enforced  by  argu¬ 
ments  well  suited  to  arouse  the  worst  passions.  ‘If  you  do  not 
‘  provide,’  said  C'larendon,  ‘  for  the  thorough  quenching  these  fire- 
‘ brands;  king,  lords,  and  commons,  shall  he  their  meanest  sub- 
ejects,  and  the  whole  kingdom  kindled  into  one  general  Hame.’ 
rhe  Minister  well  knew,  while  uttering  this  language,  how  it 
would  be  understood.  lie  was  no  stranger  to  the  character  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  assembly  before  him  was  composed.  It  had 
been  returned,  under  one  of  those  frenzied  excitements  to  which 
the  English  people  are  periodically  subject.  Intolerance  and 
bigotry  was  now  rampant,  and  their  ordinary  malevolence  was 
aggravated  to  fury,  by  the  remembrance  of  unpalatable  restraints, 
and  of  recent  wrongs.  A  wise  man,  mindful  of  his  country  rather 
than  of  a  faction,  would  have  sought  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  but  Clarendon  aimed  to  exasperate  passion  in  order  to 
edect  the  success  of  his  dark  policy. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  advert  to  the  character  of 
his  general  juhninistration,  or  to  narrate  the  circumstances  wliich 
led  to  his  fall  and  banishment.  In  illustration  of  the  former,  we 
can  only  adduce  his  o\vn  statement,  which  identifies  him,  beyond 
all  question,  with  the  abettors  of  prerogative  as  opposed  to  popular 
)  liberty.  ‘  He  did  never  dissemble,*  he  says,  speaking  of  himself, 

}  ‘from  the  time  of  his  return  with  the  king,  that  the  late  rebellion 
‘could  never  he  extirpated  and  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  till  the 
‘  king's  regal  and  inherent  power  and  prerogative  should  he  fidly 
I  ‘avowed  and  vindicated,  and  till  the  usurpations  in  both  Houses 
-  *  of  Parliament,  since  the  year  KJ  lO,  were  disclaimed  and  made 

:  ‘odious.*  It  is  sheer  folly  in  the  face  of  such  an  exposition  of 

j  his  views,  to  speak  of  Clarendon  as  friendly  to  the  constitutional 

j  liberties  of  England.  Had  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  views, 
j  tile  tyranny  of  Charles  the  First,  in  its  most  palmy  days,  would 
1  have  been  revived  and  strengthened. 

^  Clarendon  died  in  exile,  discarded  by  an  ungrateful  and  w'orth- 

less  master.  \  arious  causes  contributed  to  his  fall.  A  nation’s  voice 
was  raised  against  him,  and  Charles,  the  most  mean-spirited  and 
debased  of  mortals,  was  not  sorry  of  a  pretext  to  banish  him  from 
the  realm.  I'he  steps  of  Clarendon’s  rapid  descent,  from  almost 
unlimited  power,  to  the  pitiable  and  cringing  position  in  which  he 
elosed  his  days,  furnish  an 'instructive  lesson,  to  which  we  should 
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gladly  advert,  if  we  had  not  already  |?rcatly  exceeded  our  limits. 
Of  his  writinf^s  we  shall  take  another,  and  early  opportunity  to 
speak;  and  in  the  meantime,  content  ourselves  with  commending 
Mr.  Lister’s  volumes,  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  most  memorable  period  of  English  history.  Our  readers  will 
not  need  to  be  informed,  that  we  differ  greatly  from  Mr.  Lister  in, 
his  estimate  of  Clarendon’s  political  character  and  career.  He 
has  suffered  his  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
his  sympathy  with  his  great  reverses,  to  blind  his  judgment  to  the 
many  obliquities  of  his  course.  Hence  there  is  an  air  of  romance, 
a  want  of  reality  throughout  his  sketch.  It  is  tJie  flattering  like¬ 
ness  of  a  friendly  artist,  who  has  painted  from  fancy,  rather  than 
from  life;  has  exhibited  what  his  hero  should  be,  rather  than  what 
he  is.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  every  intelligent  and  well-read 
student  will  derive  both  information  and  pleasure  from  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  his  volumes ;  in  w  hich  commendable  diligence  and  extensive 
research  are  combined,  with  no  inconsiderable  skill,  and  w  ith  more 
than  ordinary  good  temper. 
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Strictures  on  a  Life  of  William  Wilhcrforce.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Wilber  force  y  and  the  Rec.  S.  Wilherforce.  By  Thomas  Clarkson. 
M.  A.  ith  a  (\»rres])oiideiK*e  between  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr. 
(darkson  ;  also  a  Supplement,  containing  remarks  on  the  Edinhurgli 
Beview'  of  Mr.  Wilherforce’s  Life,  London.  Longman  and 

C'o.  Bvo. 

Tlio  iMessrs.  Wilherforce  have  little  reason  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  their  prudence,  in  having  so  wantonly  assailed  an  aged 
philanthropist,  the  friend  and  early  associate  of  their  father.  3Ir. 
(’larks<m,  in  the  pamphlet  InTore  ns,  has  vindicated  himself  from 
their  charges  in  a  manner  which  admits  of  no  reply.  1 1  is  defence  is 
]u*rfectly  triumphant,  and  is  conducted  in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone, 
worthy  lM>th  of  his  years  and  of  his  character.  He  may  now  repose 
in  peace  ;  his  reputation  is  secure,  and  the  cause  of  human  virtue 
w  ill  he  uninjured.  What  must  he  the  feelings  of  his  reverend  de¬ 
tractors,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  (.)ne  thing  is  obvious,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  aid  furnished  l>v  one  kind  relative  in  the  Hdinhurjzh 
Be  view,  and  the  boisterous  and  unworthy  zeal  with  which  another 
cousin  has  undertaken  their  defence  in  the  Christian  Advocate, 
they  are  left  to  imuirn  their  folly,  witliout  reaping  its  expected 
reward. 


The  Pilgruns  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan.  IMivst  carefully  col¬ 
lated  w'ith  the  edition  cmitaining  the  Author’s  last  additions  and 
ct»rrecti(»ns.  W’ith  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Josiah  Conder. 
’rwenty-tive  Engravings.  Loudon  ;  Fisher  luid  Co.  8vo. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  tnlition  of  a  univers;d  favourite. 
I  he  ‘  Illustrations'  and  tiie  ‘  Life’  were  first  published  in  lB3t),  hiuI 
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we  set*  no  reiison,  to  reverse  or  nuKlity,  tlie  jiidj^neiit  which  the  Eclec¬ 
tic  then  pnniouncetl :  ‘In  |)oiiit  of  execution,  the  illustrations  prove 
ijreat  uianual  skill  in  the  artist ;  and  they  have  been  put  into  the 
iignds  of  enjrravers  who  have  done  the  utmost  justice  to  the  glowinjjj 
and  beautiful  iina^ininjis  of  the  painter.  Altojjether,  we  have 
seldom  seen  a  nnire  truly  ornamental  serit*s  of  designs  to  a  ])opular 
work.*  ‘  Vanity  Fair,*  by  George  CVuikshank — a  rich  subject  for 
such  an  artist — is  added  to  the  collection,  and  leaves  little  more  tt> 
Ir*  desired.  The  getting  uj)  of  the  volume  is  in  harmony  with  the 
illustrations,  and  its  value  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  brief  ineimnr 
furnished  by  Mr.  Conder.  The  present  edition  is  fairly  entitled  t(» 
take  precedence  of  all  others,  and  as  such  we  commend  it  to  our 
readers. 


Letters  on  Frequent  Communion,  liy  the  late  Rev,  John  M,  Mnsoti, 
D,  l),tof  New  York,  With  Introductory  Remarks,  by  the  Rev. 
Jolm  Morison,  D.l).  London.  Ward.  1637. 

This  publication  is  a  re-print  of  ‘  The  Letters  on  Communion,’ 
which  Dr.  IMasoii  originally  addressed  to  the  Rresbyterian  Churches 
of  Scotland,  on  their  cold  and  infrecpient  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  In  some  churches,  this  ordinance  was  administered  only  once 
in  the  year ;  in  others  once  in  six  months ;  and  in  none  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  once  in  three  months.  His  aim  ‘  was  to  induce  the 
churches  of  his  native  land  to  observe  this  sacrament  weekly,  which 
lie  conceived  was  the  practice  of  jirimitive  times.  And,  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  object,  he  has  show  n  the  piety  of  a  Christian,  the  research  of  a 
divine,  the  learning  of  a  scholar,  and  the  argument  of  a  logician.’ 

The  introductory  remarks  by  Dr.  Morison  concur  to  elucidate  and 
enforce  the  argument  of  these  ‘  letters  ;’  and  the  volume  jirimarily  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  may  be  read  with  jirortt  by 
Christians  of  every  denomination.  Every  communicant  may  find  it 
useful  in  imparting  enlightened  view's  of  the  ordinance,  and  in  calling 
into  exercise  the  feelings  suitable  to  its  profitable  observance. 


The.  Dissenter,  Vol.  I.  Stockton:  W.  Robinson.  London:  Groom- 

bridge.  DUI7. 

This  unpretending,  but  honest  and  interesting  periiMlical,  should 
have  been  noticed  before.  We  have  to  apologise  for  the  omission  ; 
W'hich  has  not,  however,  been  intentional.  It  is  not  merely  intended 
to  supply  an  antidote  to  the  malignancy  und  falsehood  of  ‘  the  Church- 
wan  ;’  it  is  also  designed  to  diffuse  infonnation  respecting  the  princi- 
pK*8  and  practice  of  Nonconformists,  in  a  cheap  and  attractive  form. 
It  contains  .Essays  on  *  Religious  Establishments and  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  which  have  a  popish  origin,  are 
exhibited  in  their  true  light.  It  points  out  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
most  of  the  various  sects  which  exist  in  the  present  day.  Very  many 
imjHirtant,  but  difficult  Scriptures,  are  critically  examined,  and  satis¬ 
factorily  explained :  in  short,  its  contents  are  varied,  interi»ating,  in- 
slructive,  and  plain.  We  give  the  work  our  very  c(»rdiiil  and  earnest 
recommendation  ;  and  we  hope  its  circulation  may  Ik?  extensive. 
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The  Stays ;  its  Character  and  Influence.  By  John  Styles,  D.  1). 

Fourth  edition,  revised.  London:  Ward  and  Co.  1836. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  with  this  very  neat  edition,  of  an  iulmirable 
treatise*  which,  cannot  be  widely  circulateil  without  the  happk*st 
results.  It  hxs  been  carefully  revised  by  the  author,  and  is  now 
published  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  With  a  keen  perception  of  the 
charms  of  light  literature,  and  a  thorough  sympathy  with  its  lietter 
and  more  healthful  forms.  Dr.  Styles  exj>oses,  with  considerable 
jxiwcr,  the  delusive  pretensions  and  pernicious  iuHuence  of  theatrical 
amusements.  We  know’  few’  lHM>ks  more  calculated  for  usefulness 
among  the  young,  and  parents  and  guardians  w  ill  do  well  to  place  it 
in  their  hands. 


Refutation  of  the  MU-statemcnts  and  Calumnies  contained  in  Mr. 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scotty  rexpecting  the  Messrs.  Bal- 
lantyne.  By  the  Trustees  and  S»n  of  the  late  ^Ir.  James  Ballan- 
lyne.  London  :  I^mgman  and  C’o.  1838. 

A  severe  but  well-merittMl  ca^tigation,  indicted  by  able  hands,  in 
a  spirit  tMjually  honourable  to  themselves  and  to  the  parties  wh(»se 
character  is  vindicatetl.  If  ^Ir.  L«K:khart  be  the  man  we  have 
supjMWHMl  him  to  be,  he  will  make  prompt  and  full  reparation  for 
the  injustice  he  has  committed.  Should  he  hesitate  to  do  so, 
every  ingenuous  mind  will  know  what  inference  to  draw  from  his 
silence. 


I.  Arboretum  et  Fruticetnm  Rrifannicutn.  By  J.  C.  London,  F.L. 

H  S.,  \c.  H  vols.  Hvo.  London:  Longman  Co.  181'8. 

*J.  The  Suburban  Gardener  and  Milage  Companion.  By  the  same 

Author. 

3.  'The  Architeeinral  Magazine.  Xo.  LIV.,  August,  18.38. 

'Fhe  .\rlMiretum  Britannicum,  which  we  have  before  noticed  during 
its  pn>gress,  is  at  length  ctunpleted,  forming  four  thick  volumes  of 
letter-press,  and  four  of  plates  ;  and  though  it  considerably  exceeds  the 
size  at  first  ci»ntem]>lated,  there  are,  we  should  think,  few’  who  would 
not  di*i‘m  this  inconvenience  comjHMisated  by  the  additional  value  con- 
ferrerlon  the  work.  If  any  fault  is  to  Ik*  found,  it  is  with  the  reiteratinl 
promises  to  di*spairing  subscrilnTs  of  a  more  speedy  conclusion,  rather 
than  witli  the  imjM>ssibility  of  fulfilling  such  pledges.  This  truly 
vabiable  work  is  certainly  the  com])letest  of  its  kind  ever  published, 
(at  hmst  since  the  time  of  Solomon)  and  will  ft>rm  a  necessary  part  of 
the  library  i»f  every  one  who  wishes  to  iK'ctime  thoroughly  acquainted 
w’ith  the  subject  of  Arl)oriculture.  It  ctmtains  |Kirtrait.s  from  nature 
of  all  the  tret's  that  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain,  with  enlarged 
specimens  of  the  fiower  and  sml  or  fruit,  besides  numerous  w’(hk1-cuIs 
interspersed  through  the  letter-press.  Tlie  work  displays  great  judg¬ 
ment,  practical  skill,  and  lalntrious  rt'search  on  the  part  of  r. 
I/oudon,  and  combines  the  cream  of  what  hxs  l)een  befi»re  w  ritten  tui 
the  subject  with  much  that  is  original. 

Of  Uie  second  work,  frmii  the  same  indefatig:ible  |>en,  we  have  as 
yet  only  seen  a  portion,  aud  cauuot  pronounce  on  it  as  complete  ;  but 
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it  promises  to  furni  a  very  useful  work.  It  relates  to  the  formation 
and  of  residences  in  the  suburlis  of  lar*xe  towns ;  includ. 

in^  advice  on  the  choice  of  a  housed  or  the  site  of  one ;  the  arraugi'- 
ment  and  furnishing  of  the  rooms;  the  management  of  the  Villa  farm  ; 
and  the  laving  out  of  the  grounds,  from  the  miniature  garden  of  i>ne 
i)erch  to  an  extent  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres.  There  is  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  applicable  to  ctmntry  residences  :vs  well  as  to  suburban 
onw  ;  as,  for  example,  the  sections  on  the  choice  of  a  house.  The  l>o<»k 
is  illnstrated  by  numerous  wiH>d-cuts. 

The  Architectural  Magazine,  another  of  Mr.  Loudon's  p\iblications, 
is  not  so  much  in  our  way,  but  we  must  give  it  a  gi>od  word  in  p;vssing. 
We  are  glad  to  see  it  going  on  pri>sperously.  It  ojkmis  a  vehicle  fi»r 
architectural  discussion  which  cannot  fail  to  advance  the  pn>gress  of 
this  noble  art ;  and  there  are  many  papers  in  it  which  must  render  it 
interesting  to  every  lover  of  constructive  science  and  corri'ct  design,  as 
well  as  to  the  j)rofessional  man. 

ttitcrari)  I-ntrlliofUff. 

In  the  Press. 

Messrs.  Fullarton  and  Co.,  of  Ohsfjow,  nrv  about  to  publlsli  a  new  edition 
of  Percy’s  Uerujues  of  Ancient  Knglislj  Poetry,  witli  an  Intnxluction  and 
Life  by  Geoi^e  li.  Craik,  Ksq.,  of  the  Inner  Teni]'le  ;  in  wliieb  the  llistorv  t*f 
the  Song  and  Ikdlad  P«>etry  of  Knirland  and  Scotland,  and  that  of  each  of 
the  pieces  given  by  Percy,  will  be  broui^bl  »lown  to  the  preseiu  day.  and  the 
views  an  J  statements  of  the  Original  ^Vork  illustnited.  ami  corrected,  where 
necessary,  by  the  light  which  more  recent  impiiries  have  tlmovn  njxm  tin* 
various  departments  of  our  ]KH'tleal  arelimology.  The  work,  which  will  be 
embellished  with  copies  of  such  of  the  Original  Kngravings  as  are  referred'to 
in  the  text  of  Percy,  will  be  printed  in  Four  Volumes,  crown  Pvo.  of  which 
the  first  will  comprehend  the  Introductory  l>iscourse,  and  other  preliminary 
matter';  and  the  others,  the  Poi'ins,  with  the  Notes  apj>endetl  to  each. 

Isaiah  :  a  New  Tnuislation.  With  Preliminary  Dissertations,  and  a  Criti¬ 
cal.  Philological,  and  Kxcgetical  Commentary.  Dy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 

Text-lk>ok  of  Popery.  Hy  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Cnuup.  A  new  and  cnlargetl 
edition. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Greek  Mission  ;  or  Sixteen  Years  in  Malta  and  Greece  : 
coniprising  allusions  to  the  Domestic  Habits,  Moral  State,  Natunil  History. 
Mediaeval  Vicissitudes,  Geology,  lianguage,  INn'try,  and  Politics  of  (irecce  ; 
Notices  of  Malta,  and  Hints  to  Travellers  and  Missionaries.  Hy  tlic  Rev. 
Samuel  Sheridan  Wilson.  In  One  hamlsome  volume,  witli  lllustnifions. 

Aids  to  Memory;  or  the  Principal  Facts  and  l>ates  of  the  Old  Testament 
History,  and  of  the  subsequent  History  of  the  Jews  to  the  pericxl  of  the  In¬ 
carnation,  emlMidied  in  short  Mnemonic  sentences  on  the  j)I.an  of  Mrs.  J. 
Sinter’s  Sententia  Chronologiea.  Hy  Mrs.  Jukes.  With  a  Recommendatory 
Preface  hy  Professor  Vaughan. 

The  Claims  of  Episcopacy  Refuted;  in  a  Review  of  the  Essays  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Hishoji  Hobart,  and  other  Advocates  of  Diocesan  Episcop.ney.  Hy  the 
late  Rev.  John  M  ason,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  an<l  Appendix,  by  the 
Rev.  Jol  in  Hlaekbum,  Minister  of  Claremont  Chapel,  Peutonvllle.  In  One 
small  12nio.  volume. 

The  Truisactions  of  the  Royal  Geological  Skicicty  of  Cornwall.  Vol.  V. 
Rvo.  With  many  Tables  and  Plates,  ('ontaining:  I. — On  the  Metalliferou'? 
Deposits  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Hy  W.  J.  Henwood,  F.fi.S.,  If.  M.  .\ssay 
Master  of  Tin.  l!. — Un  the  China  Stone  of  Cornwall.  Hy  John  Hawkins, 
F.U.S,  r, — On  die  ISerpeiitinu  of  Pennarc.  Hy  Rev.  Canon  Ktigcrs. 
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4.— On  the  Elvan-<lykes  of  the  I^and’s  Knd.  By  the  lie v.  (i.  Pioott.  Wiili 
RC  vend  other  Papers' on  the  Geolo«fy  of  Cornwall,  and  tabular  siateinents  of 
the  produce  of  tlie  Cornish  Mines  for  many  yean^. 

Just  Published, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  History  and  Theoloi^y  of  the  Ancient  Vallenses  and 
Albigenses ;  as  exhibiting,  agreeably  to  tbe  promises,  the  per]>etuity  of  tin* 
sincere  church  of  Christ.  Hy  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D.  dvo. 
Conversiitions  for  Childrcm  ;  on  timid  and  Water.  By  Mrs.  Marcet. 
Twenty  K«sa\T9  on  the  Practical  Improvement  of  God’s  Providential  Dis¬ 
pensations;  as  Means  of  Moral  Discipline  to  the  Christian. 

Millennarianism  Unscriptural ;  or  a  glance  at  some  of  the  conse<|ucnccsof 
that  thcor}’. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Lowrie,  of  the  Northeni  Indian  Mission.  AVifli 
Introductory  Notices  by  the  Rev.  K.  P.  Swift,  the  Rev.  W.  11.  Pearce,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed.] 

The  Management  of  Bees.  With  a  description  of  the  ‘  Ladies’  Sjifety  Hive.’ 
By  Samuel  Bagsier,  .lun.  With  Fifty  illustrative  Wooil  Engravings. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  to  Young  Men  and  Others.  By  Ministers  in  connexion 
with  the  Christian  Instruction  Society. 

Iloaryhead,  and  the  Valleys  Below  ;  or  Truth  through  Fiction.  By  Jacob 
Ablwitt. 

An  Essay  on  Ay»ostolical  Succession :  being  a  Defence  of  a  genuine  Pro¬ 
testant  Ministry,  against  the  exclusive  and  intolerant  schemes  of  Papists  and 
High  Churchmen  ;  and  suj)plying  a  general  antidote  to  Popery.  By  I  hoinas 
Powell,  Wesleyan  Minister. 

State  Trials  ;  Specimen  of  a  New  Edition.  By  Nicholas  Tliirning  Moilc, 
Es(|^.  Bvo. 

New  Zealand ;  being  a  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Adventures,  <luring  a 
residence  in  that  country  between  the  years  IdiU  and  111^17.  By  .1.  S. 
Polack,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  London.  2  vols.  Hvo. 

Strictures  on  a  Life  of  William  Wilberforcc,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M'ilberforcc 
and  the  Rev.  S.  Wilberforcc.  By  Thomas  Clarkson,  M.A.  With  a  Corre- 
.s]HHulence  between  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Clarkson  :  also  a  Supplenieiil, 
containfng  Remarks  on  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv  of  Mr.  M'ilberforee’s  Life, 
\c.  Hvo. 

Ri'futation  of  tbe  Mis-statements  and  Calumnies  contained  in  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart’s  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  respecting  the  Messrs.  Ballantyne.  By  tbe 
Trustees  and  Son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Ballantyne. 

The  Call  upon  the  Church  ;  considered  in  Two  Essays.  By  W\  Roberts, 
Esip,  M..\.,  and  tbe  Rev.  W.  Nicholson,  M.A.  To  which  the  Prize  of  Two 
Hundred  Guineas  was  awarded  by  the  Christian  Influence  Society. 

The  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Tninslated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Neandcr, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Stapleton,  M.A.  F.L.S.  V'^ol.  1.  8vo. 
lii'tters  from  Ireland,  HklJ.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

Essays  on  the  Church.  By  a  I>;iyman.  A  new  Edition,  w  ith  some  obser¬ 
vations  on  existing  circumstances  and  dangers. 

Demonstration  t»f  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Alexander 
Keith,  D.D.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Evidences  of  Prophecy,’  ike. 

The  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation.  By  Daniel  Dewar,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  Marisehal  Collegt^  and  University,  Aberdeen. 

.\  Vindication  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  M'illiam 
Buckland,  D.D.  By  the  Rev.  Fowler  De  .Tohns»me. 

Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  France.  V«)l.  L 
(Laitliier’s  Cyclopu'dia,  \’ol.  CV.) 

Journal  of  an  Expedition  from  Sincaporc  to  Jap.an,  with  a  Vi.sit  to  Loo- 
CImhi  ;  descriptive  of  ihe«e  islands  and  their  inhabitants,  &c.  By  P.  Parker, 
M.I>,  Revised  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  D.D. 

Condensed  Diseoursi's,  or  Pulpit  Helps;  designed  chiefly  for  those  who 
are  entering  on  the  sacred  oflice.  By  a  Minister.* 

’1  he  Life  of  Hannah  More:  with  Notices  of  her  Sisters.  By  Henry 
Thompson,  M..\.,  Curate  of  Wrington,  Somerset. 


